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The superiority of “Bristol” Steel 
Fishing Rods is a proven fact—proven 
every season by hundreds and hun- 
dreds of fishermen—many of whom 
own 3, 4, 5 and even as many as 10 
different “Bristol” Rods with records 
of prize catches. The snap, resiliency 
and “stand-up” qualities of “Bristol” 
Rods under unusual strains make \| 
them the reliable rod to carry—al- 
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A Perilous Cruise for Alaskan 


Brown Bears 


By Dan J. Singer 


Author of “Big Game Fields of America, North and South” 


ParT I 


The start down the Coast—A Narrow 
Escape in the first storm—Marooned on 
an Island—Aground on the Susitna 
Flats—Fun with the Snipe—Lost in the 
Dark—Old Friends meet in a strange 
place in a strange way. 


N the 22nd of September I sailed 

from Seward, Alaska, thence up 

Cook Inlet to a little town called 

Anchorage, the northernmost 
settlement on the Inlet. It was then what 
was called in Alaska a tent town, and is 
known as Ship Creek. 

I had arranged with Nate White to 
take me down the west coast of the 
Inlet to Snug Harbor, where I intended 
to hunt the Alaskan Brown Bear. By 
the course we were required to take it 


meant traveling a distance of four hun- 
dred miles in all. The section of coast 
we traversed is the most sparsely inhab- 
ited, as well as the most dangerous, 
especially to a small craft. I say dan- 
gerous for many. reasons—principally on 
account of the unusual tides, second high- 
est in the world, and varying from 40 
to 50 feet. The coast, too, for the most 
part is strewn with treacherous rocks, so 
that at certain stages of the tide they are 
well covered, while at others their jagged 
edges may lurk just beneath the surface. 

Nate, as he is familiarly called, is of 
the hardy frontiersman type a _ keen 
hunter and good navigator. He had en- 
gaged a young fellow, Billy Smith by 
name, to do the cooking and assist in 
general. Billy is a rugged young chap 
of twenty-seven years, Scotch-Irish, with 
a sunny disposition, even in the face of 
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i:pitor’s Note: The author 
wishes to state there is no in- 
tent or attempt to exaggerate the 
difficulties and hardships under- 
gone on this trip, nor does he 
wish to put himself in the light 
of a hero. 

The narrative is a thrilling ac- 
count of a bear hunt and a peril; 
ous boat trip which shows that 
the author and his two men sur- 
vived disaster innumerable times 
by the smallest margin, even 
though death seemed inevitable 
at times. 

The author also avers that all 
credit is due his two men, Nate 
White and Billy Smith, whom he 
cannot praise too highly for 
their skill as well as the terrible 
hardships and exposure they 
underwent doggedly, unswerv- 
ingly, and without a murmur. 
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death. Bill’s regular job is carrying the 
mail over the winter trail with the dog- 
team; briefly, Bill is a real man. To 
know just what I mean by this you would 
have to take a trip with him which in- 
volved dicing with death. 

I arrived at Anchorage two weeks 
later than Thad planned. The reason 
for this was that I had been hunting 
and collecting for a museum on the 
Kenai Peninsula, and it necessitated my 
staying longer than I anticipated, to pro- 
cure certain specimens. This made it 
rather late in the fall to go down the 
coast, but I did not wish to give up the 
trip. 

It was no small surprise to me when 
I found the craft we were to embark in 
was only twenty-three feet in length. 
The boat was simply a little open dory 
with a small gasoline engine and covered 
for a few teet forward with canvas, 
prairie schooner style. We towed an- 
other small dory, in which we packed 
most of the provisions, gasoline and camp 
gear. By September 25th we were ready 
to start. 

* + * * 

It was the hour of sunrise, but no sun 
shone this day. A roofing mist hung on 
the upper air and above, darkening the 
world’s despair, the skies were drear and 
sullen. In the Creek—or, to be quite 
exact, in Ship Creek—lay the little dory 
painted grey, which harmonized and 
blended with the mud banks, the waters, 
and the day. 

To the chug and kick of a gasoline en- 
gine the Petrel, for that was the little 
craft’s name, moved on her way, with the 
dory in tow, down to the Inlet and out 
into its broad, treacherous waters. 

“here was a melancholy sadness in the 
rhythmic lop of the waves against the 
bleak shores. The sea was clouded with 
glacial deposits, while above, as on all 
sides, the view was cheerless and cold. 

With the canvas thrown back from 
the hood in the bow, which prevented 
the water from coming inside the boat 
in rough weather, I looked far away to 
the south, in which direction lay our 
course. 

The broad 
stretched away 





expanse of murky sea 
in uncounted miles to the 
horizon, where the leaden sky met with 
even a more ominous gloom. The small- 
ness of our craft, the great distance we 
would have to travel, and the cheerless 
surroundings were enough to depress the 
lightest heart. 

I already realized that many tough days 
and nights lay ahead. There would be 
the bitter cold that must soon come, and 
the fall winds from out the polar north 
would surely put us to a hard test. 

Never before in all my trips had I any 
doubt as to my safety, at least from the 
beginning. Frankly, I had a premonition 
that I would never return, and it proved 
unpleasantly near correct. 

There was a long heavy swell which 
did not seem to retard our progress. We 
rode along over the bosom of the sea as 
it slowly breathed up or down. But the 
sea was what they call “dead calm” in 
these parts, all‘ the same. It was the 
short, choppy seas we would have to look 


out for. The Petrel was making good 
time, running along with the outgoing 
tide. As may be supposed, all our move- 


ments were governed by the tide. When 
tide and weather made right we went on 
our way; if not, it usually meant hoping 
and waiting for better luck next day. 
In the spring, when there is something 
like twenty hours of daylight out of 
twenty-four, if you miss one tide you can 
often take the next. Not so in the fall, 
however, when the days are short. 
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Field and Stream 


From a distance the coast has the same 
general appearance. There is the bold, 
dark, rocky shore line, backed by the 
solemn, ghostly procession of snow- 
topped mountains. In the fall, after each 
storm, the snow line is seen to extend a 
little further down the mountains, until 
the snow and ice reach to the water's 
edge. A nearer view of the coast, how- 
ever, shows numerous estuaries, tributary 
streams, wide, marshy flats, bold, jutting 
points, and many rocky islands. In these 
islands myriads of gulls, puffins, and other 
wild fowl resort in the spring to rear 
their young. 

The back country was now obscurbed 
in the haze and slowly fading. We had 
come perhaps ten miles when I noticed 
that our little gas engine, which we had 
dubbed “Minnie” for the want of a better 
name, was misbehaving and seemed likely 
to stop altogether, for it was missing 
badly and only ran at spasmodic intervals. 
We were far from any shore, and that 
which could be seen in the distance looked 
inexpressibly cold, desolate, and deathly. 
With rather an anxious eye on “Minnie” 
I wondered just how long she would hold 
out. 

Slowly the gloom settled in like a thick, 
chill murk. Off to the south wicked 
black clouds were piling up, and there 
was that uncanny lull and tense quiet 
that comes before a ruthless burst of 


storm. 
“Looks like a little spell of weather 
ahead,” Nate remarked, very casually. 


“Guess we'll head over there for Fire 
Island and make camp until the weather 
looks a little more cheerful.” Off to the 
southeast Fire Island thrust up its bleak 
rocks beneath a leaden, unfriendly sky. 
It was walled around with ceaseless thun- 
der of the surf and wailed about contin- 
ually by innumerable seabirds. 

Like a black pall the evil clouds came 
scurrying up the coast. Suddenly skim- 
ming over the tops of the waves a score 
of little black birds went hurtling by. 
They were black petrels, little harbingers 
of the storm. 

The first panicky gust fanned my cheek, 
and the long swells wrinkled their sides 
like goose-flesh before the chill breeze. 
The storm was rapidly approaching. The 
sea ahead was blackish green and flecked 
with frothy white scud that raced before 
the oncoming gale. 

Out of the sky the wild eerie cry of a 
gull rang out from time to time, as the 
lean, long-legged birds of the “white 
patrol” sailed on before the impending 
blast. The wind freshened, the sea be- 
came broken or choppy, and as I was 
lashing on the bow anchor we shipped 
the first sea, which smote me full in the 
face and lopped down under the hood. 
Quickly I made fast the anchor and laced 
down the canvas from the hood. Soon 
the spray was playing a tattoo upon the 
canvas cover. 

The wind began to wail in mournful 
dirges, then the storm burst in fierce, 
shrieking volleys with all its fury! It 
was almost as dark as night—no land 
could be seen. Little “Minnie” ‘stopped 
dead. Bill stood at the tiller, his red 
cheeks changed to pink. Nate muttered 
a few coarse words as he worked over 
the little engine. I was busy bailing, for 
we were shipping much salt water 

It was our first touch of high ‘life, so 
to speak; though the outlook was grim, 
it was nothing to worry a man—not yet. 

Like a wounded duck the Petrel heaved 
and plunged in the angry sea. Suddenly 
a powerful blast, more spiteful than any 
preceding, swooped down; at the same 
time a comber came clear over astern, 
and in the turmoil I glimpsed Bill’s hat 





sailing like a gull to leeward; then it 
vanished in the gloom. 

Next I knew little “Minnie” was work- 
ing again; that is, after a fashion. We 
swung around and headed into the teeth 
of the gale. Between blasts we forged 
slowly ahead. On several occasions the 
engine stopped and had to be coaxed to 
run, during which times we would have 
to fight hard to keep from swamping in 
the trough of the sea. 

At last we commenced to eat up into the 
lee of Fire Island. The Petrel, which 
seemed truly like a little struggling liye 
thing, battled on bravely against the 
raging elements. If the lame engine 
would only hold out for an hour we 
would probably get our feet on solid 
earth again; but the landing of the little 
craft in that ravening sea was just a 
chance—about the same as you get in 
the flip of a coin. It was a good fighting 
hope, and, of course, we were going to 
play it to the end—life against death— 
no more—no less! 

Slow minutes went by—an hour passed 
—and we were still cheating death. Out 
of the thick, dismal murk loomed Fire 
Island, like a giant, shrouded, uncanny 
grey ghost. Sinister and dark, the rag- 
ged pinnacles and cruel rock ledges 
frowned above the merciless sea. There 
were black ‘stacks of rock round whose 
cave-fretted feet the ocean moaned and 
sobbed like a thing alive, and shot up- 
ward in twenty-foot spouts of foam. 

You behold in the weird half-light the 
Petrel laboring desperately up under the 
doubtful shelter of that wave-washed 
shore. The crucial moment of landing 
was near. The next big roller would 
bring us up where we could jump into 
shallow water and lay hold of the boats. 
The question was, would the boats strike 
the rock first? As a great heave of the 
sea carried us nearer, Nate and I, like 
two frogs, leaped to the water and in a 
smother of broken waves ran the Petrel 
safely up on a long slant of rock. Bill 
followed us up, bringing in the dory, and 
although our outfit was wet, we had won 

It was a close fight, with the odds all 
against us. A new lease of life surely 
seemed good, even on that lonely jsland. 

For the next day and a half we were 
marooned, while the hammering gale re- 
lented never a bit. 

On the day that followed, however, the 
sky was clear and the sun played a dizzy 
dance on the face of the snow mountains 
across the Inlet, Mt. McKinley, tower- 
ing abeve the others like a huge silver 
cone, all ablaze and a-glitter under the 
shimmering light. Mt. Foraker’s lofty 
white brow stood out second highest, 
17,500 feet, amongst the array of snowy 
giants, all silent and solemn and beau- 
tiful against a brilliant sapphire sky. 
The wind raved and screamed all day, 
even when night fell, and a big round 
honey-colored moon rose over the wild 
infuriated sea, there was no sign of its 
abating. 

It must have been in the small hours 
of morning that the gale blew itself clean 
out, for at dawn there was not even a 
whisper, and all the world seemed glad. 
It was, if you please, what they call 
“dead calm.” 

By the time the east had begun to flame, 
and thin washes of red-orange to mottle 
the sky fantastically, we fared forth on 
the morning’s ebb. Little “Minnie” -was 
running better after having been thor- 
oughly overhauled during our enforced 
stay on the island. We headed to the 
southwest, where a thin vague line 
marked the long finger of Tyonik Point. 
We had reason to expect to make a good 
day’s run, and in perhaps three or four 
































Dan Singer Photographing a Wounded Alaska Bear at Close Range 








days we would reach Snug Harbor and 
begin our hunt for bears. Fire Island 
faded into the landscape as the Petrel 
bobbed and nodded along over the bland 
untroubled sea. 

By noon.we were still holding our 
course, and were about six miles off the 
mainland. Nate puffed his pipe and cast 
his weather eye about. The light breeze 
from the south fizzled out, then the wind 
went to the north. A few clouds were 
piling up in the northwest. Nate blew 
a whiff from his pipe and took one more 
look to windward. Then, as much as 
to say, “I’m not going to be caught off 
shore to-night in a blow,” he put the tiller 
hard down, swung the Petrel around, and 
headed in for the little Susitna River. 

Of course it was necessary to camp 
each night, and on account of the great 
rise and fall of the tide, tide rips, and 
tide bores, as well as the nature of the 
coast, we selected an objective point when 
starting each morning, where a propitious 
landing could be made, and camp pitched. 

An inexperienced man or even an ex- 
perienced one could very easily make a 
mistake that would prove fatal. For in- 
stance, the fides are very capricious and 
do not always reach the same height by 
several feet. At the time of what they 
call the neap tides—which means the 
tides are running short on the flood—if 
one runs onto a flat it is doubtful if the 
next flood tide would rise high enough 
to take one off. Had we kept on our 
course to the south, we would have to 
cross the wide mouth of the big Susitna 
River, so that if a storm arose we would 
be miles from any shore. Nate thought 
it better to take the chance of running 
over the flats to the north of the little 
Susitna and make camp up the river. 

It was about mid-afternoon when we 
sighted the mouth of the river, and it 
seemed only a question of minutes when 
we would be safely running up the little 
haven of refuge. Then something hap- 
pened—the Petrel stopped dead—hard 
and fast on the mud were we, with the 
tide racing out. You may smile if you 
wish—we didn’t—but what we did do 
was something that sounded to me much 
like swearing, and we would have plenty 
of time to keep on swearing, for when 
one runs aground in these Parts on the 
ebb, he generally “stays put,” so to speak, 
for heaven only knows how long. In a 
very short time the water had run off the 
flats and left us surrounded with miles 
of black shiny mud. 

“T don’t want to be too cocksure,” said 
Nate, “but I think we'll get off on the 
evening tide.” Conversation was cut 
short as we espied, through the mist, a 
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score of big shadowy birds sailing over 
us. Then the familiar, shrill two-noted 
call of the greater yellow-leg suddenly 
reminded us we had a shotgun aboard. 

“Juicy snipe goes a heap better than 
salt pork,” whispered Nate, as I puckered 
up my lips to talk snipe. Coaxing with 
all the feeling I could command, I talked 
to the snipe thuswise: 

“Hu-hu-hu-hu—hu-hu-hu!” which, when 
translated means, “Come on down, the 
feeding’s fine.” The long clipper-built 
birds craned their necks, set their wings 
and swung in a circle down-wind. Then 
with slow wing-beats headed toward us. 

“Blam-blam-bluie” spoke the Reming- 
ton, and we counted four pairs of 
bright -yellow legs upturned on the mud. 
I pulled on my hip boots, picked up the 
birds, and made a detour over the flats, 
endeavoring to increase the meat supply. 
Soon I had an even dozen plump snipe, 
and as a drizzling rain had set in returned 
to the big ship Petrel. 

The day wore along, slowly the gather- 
ing dusk shrouded our bleak surround- 
ings. A lone gull rose up from off the 
mud with a scream of derisive, wild, 
dare-devil joy—then fled and melted into 
the gloom. 

Like a black pall the night came on. 
The rain “streamed ‘down, it was chill, 
drear, and inky black. We had little idea 
where the dawn would find us. 

Far to the southwest the roar of the 
incoming tide met our ears. On some oc- 
casions the coming of the tide cheered 
us, at others; it gave us reason to shud- 
der. It was not the tide, however, so 
much as the savagery of the capricious 
winds that; gave us grave concern. At 
present what little breeze strayed across 
the vast monotony of flats was mild, but 
with the tide often came an evil wind. 
Fate had always been kind, had always 
given me at least a good fighting chance. 
Surely luck would not change now—I 
told myself. Slow languorous minutes 
dragged by. We sat in the dark, as we 
did not wish to diminish our limited sup- 
ply of lantern oil. 

The rain beat down with a monotonous 
rhythmic patter. We held little talk but 
smoked much. Nearer and louder came 
the long wild song of the advancing tide, 
when at last the break and slop of the 
waves against the sides of the Petrel 
warned us it would not be long before 
we would know our fate. That is, we 
would soon know if this tide would float 
us. If it did, we intended to run up the 
river until timber was reached, then make 
a comfortable camp. 

Over the deepening and seething waters 
came the moan of the wind with that un- 
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forgettable sound, as if the soul of the 
universe had been goaded into a mourn- 
ful wail. They flung out of the night 
with a ghostly light on their crests, those 
waves. The dory we had prought in tow 
was afloat—& sudden thump on the side 
of the Petrel announced the fact. 

Nate lighted the lantern and looked 
carefully over the engine, in anticipation 
of our soon being afloat. Presently a 
little lurch and swing told us we were 
clear of the mud. Headed for the mouth 
of the river and little “Minnie” doing 
herself proud, we groped our way, probing 
the vast dimness for a mark of location. 

As the relenting fates decreed, we now 
played in luck insomuch as we had found 
the river and were making fair headway 
along the dark loom of the west bank. 
An hour—two hours went by, when sud- 
denly we discovered we were not in the 
river at all, but had made the mistake of 
turning up a small slew that branches 
off from the main stream. 

How far this little tributary extended, 
or how long we had been following it 
was not easy to answer. No one even 
ventured an opinion. In fact, moments 
dropped by and no one so much as spoke 
a word. One thing was evident, and that 
was the waterway meandered, twisted and 
turned over a course that would break a 
black snake’s back. We had discovered, 
too, even through the rain and murk, 
that on every side lay an endless marshy 
flat. Who would want to talk under such 
conditions? A man might swear, but 
talk, no! And there was not much of 
anything we could do. We might sit 
there quietly and good-naturedly and wait 
for daylight, but not having had dinner, 
we were just a bit hungry, also wet, tired 
and cold. 

It may please you to know that just 
at this junctute something happened. To 
say it was rather extraordinary hardly 
does it justice. We had no expectation 
of seeing a human face in all that strip of 
lonely, uninhabited coast—and what fol- 
lows proves truth is stranger than fiction 

I was sitting under the little canvas 
cover, Nate and Bill were in the stern— 
and this is what I heard. Nate address- 
ing Bill: “Look yonder, Bill! Looks 
like a tent, with a light in it.” “Darned 
if it don’t,” answered Bill. Then my 
thoughts ran like this: “Bad enough to 
be lost out here with everything going 
dead wrong, without having my men go 
plumb crazy. A tent out here—I suppose 
they will be seeing a taxi next! 

It proved my men had not gone crazy, 
and they did see a tent—but of all places— 
who would expect to find a human soul 
here? We landed, and as I poked my 
head under the warm inviting shelter o1 
a large tent imagine my greater surprise 
to be greeted with “Hello, Dan Singer! 
Where in h—1! did you come from?” 

Can you beat it? Here was a man [| 
happened to know, Frank Redwood his 
name, camped with two other chaps. 
They had come over from Anchorage to 
shoot ducks for a couple of days on the 
flats. They had returned late from their 
day’s shooting and’were just sitting down 
to a dinner of roast duck. Thus what 
had looked like an impossible night a few 
minutes before, turned suddenly into a 
most pleasant one. 

They had gathered plenty of driftwood 
with which they fed :their little stove, 
and soon I was both warm and dry. 
Then came that roast duck, later the pipes 
and yarns. 

There was no way out of it—the boys 
simply insisted on my.staying over a day, 
and they would show me some duck shoot- 
ing that was really worth while. I stayed. 


(To be continued) 
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ERE it is—the new Fierp aANp StrREAM—in what is 

the “new standard” size that all the successful maga- 

zines are adopting. We like it—so do you, we'll 

gamble! One thing is certain—it gives us a chance for 
good pictorial displays which we have never had in the old 
small form and, so long as we don’t abuse it by wasting val- 
uable space on uninteresting pictures that are of little value 
compared to the good solid type, it will be an opportunity that 
we will take full advantage of. 


RUST us, however, not to give you anything in the way of 

display unless it is a picture worthy of the space and of as 

much value to you from what it teaches as an equal amount of 
reading matter. 


EST of all, you now have all your reading matter in large 

type—but, even so, we are not quite satisfied, as we feel that 
even this type is still too small for the eyes of some of our older 
readers and, therefore, next month we will make still another 
change for the better. 


HE one thing we regret in this issue is the paper that we 

are obliged to use, which is of a distinctly inferior quality 
to that which we have been using in the past. Paper for which 
we used to pay four cents a pound is now selling at ten cents. 
This rise has been caused by the war—principally due to the 
excessive freight rates on the pulp and sulphide which comes 
from Norway and Sweden and which is used in the manufac- 
ture of magazine paper. This condition is liable to continue for 
some time—at least until we see some signs of peace and lower 
freight rates. Owing to this paper famine some magazines will 
be lucky if they are able to buy paper at any price, but for- 
tunately we are protected on a contract for a supply of paper 
(such as it is) even at the high price we were forced to pay 
for it, which will cover us for the next six or eight months— 
we hope until the paper situation is at least somewhat relieved. 


F course, the public at large could hardly be expected to 

know little or even anything of the tensity of this paper 
problem and is apt to jump to the conclusion that the poor paper 
of these issues is an attempt to economize. Contrary to that, 
however, it is merely an attempt to give you just as big a 
magazine as ever, regardless of the fact that it is costing us 
considerably more to manufacture it. We do not like the looks 
of this paper any more than you do, but, as we said before, we 
are lucky to be able to get even this. Some magazines have 
already raised their subscription price to the public and some 
have cut their news stand dist?ibution so that many of their old 
readers are disappointed; some have already cut from six- 
teen to thirty-two pages right out of the body of the magazines 
to offset the increased cost of paper; any of which we did not 
want to do, and we should be sorry if we were forced to. The 
only alternative was a cheaper grade of paper, regardless of 
the fact that it cost much more than the better grades we pre- 
viously used. 


OWEVER, we are so delighted with Fretp ANp StreEA, the 
“great religious magazine,” in its new Sunday-go-to-meet- 

ing clothes that we are going to forget our troubles. Looking 
over this number—the atmosphere of breeziness, the bright, keen 
Americanism makes a distinct impression, due to the modern 
makeup, the dozens of little thoughtful ideas that crop up 
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throughout—the way in which the articles are presented, the 
pleasing appearance to the eye in the arrangement and balance 
of photographs with text, the “outdoorsy” spirit of the de- 
partmental headings—quite a departure from the usual sports- 
man’s sheet, don’t you think? Nothing stodgy about it; no 
deadly sameness; no stereotyped old Christmas-tree orna- 
ments, stuck around for fillers—all of these little things count 
in making a breezy, cheerful page, pleasant to read and enter- 
taining while it teaches. 


CONFESS to a great many misgivings during the first 

thoughts of going to this shape, in spite of its manifest 
advantages. I have old-fogy ideas and have to be shown to be 
convinced. But I am alive enough to see a good thing when I 
know it, and I’m game enough to take to these modern inven- 
tions like the youth to his aeroplane. For instance, I thought 
that our practical articles would be unreadable in this shape for 
various obscure psychological reasons; but look at them—why, 
we get the pictures right where you can keep them under the 
tail of your eye when trying to follow out the author’s wording, 
whereas in the old shape you had to dig over three ur four 
pages to get the picture to fit, and this in spite of the editor’s 
frantic efforts to keep them all near their proper text. The exi- 
gencies of makeup didn’t permit it, that’s all, while now you 
have everything spread out just where you want it. And we 
count our greatest strength in the solid worth of our practical 
articles—none of them “bunk” that will not work out in prac- 
tice, but the best advice on the technique of the outdoor game by 
the best men in the business. How much would you have to 
pay a correspondence school for what Fierp AND STREAM’ 
teaches in only a year’s subscription? 





ND then I worried a lot about that flat shape—most of our 

subscribers value each number so highly that they are all 
kept standing in the book-case, filed for future reference. That 
is a high compliment for any magazine, and it seldom happens 
to the purely fiction ones. And so I stuck out firmly for the 
book form, even with the large page, and I¢got it; so if you 
crumple it up, and break its back, and fold it around the fish 
to take them home, -you have only yourself to thank if the 
madam throws it into the waste-basket, and, when you want 
to look up that gun dope of Crossman’s, or some of my camp 
stuff, or one of the fishing articles, the “danged” sheet is not 
to be found. No, sir; she’s a solid book, with the date and 
year on the back, and is to be treated as carefully and re- 
spectfully as any other book and filed in your bookcase, not 
piled in some closet in the attic where it is too much trouble 
to dig out an issue if you want to look up something. For, 
if a book is not to be read and read again it has failed of its 
mission in life and becomes a dead one, stowed away in some 
musty library—but Fire_p AND StREAM’s the livest thing in the 
way of an outdoorsman’s magazine you ever took in your 
hands! 


ND so here it is and even if paper is ten cents a pound— 
4 here it will stay, if we have to stay in the trenches all 
winter. It’s been going twenty-one years, and we’re taking all 
bets that it’ll be going twenty-one years more, so now let’s get 
back to the woods, for the Hunter’s Moon is shining and the 
channel bass are running again! 
Warren H. Miter, Editor. 
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The Last Minutes of Play—Waiting to Put in the Fatal Shot 


It was about a week after the first 
bather along the Jersey coast*had been 
attacked. by a shark and the day after the 
second swimmer had died as a result of 
injuries inflicted by a man-eater, that Mr. 
Warner came into the editorial sanctum 
with the morning paper in his hand. 
“Why don’t we take advantage of this 
run of sharks along the coast and go 
down to New Inlet after them? The 
Paramount Pictures Corporation wants a 
picture of landing sharks from the beach 
on rod and reel, and we’re the boys to get 
it for them. I'll take one of our moving 
picture cameras along and get some real 
action pictures of shark fishing in the 
surf. Can you fellows make arrange- 
ments for a two or three days’ trip?” 

Could we? Yes, indeed we could—no 
urging necessary! 

The Fietp AND STREAM war party was 
soon made up: E. F. Warner, “Cap” Mil- 
ler, “Art” Sutton and I from the office; 
“Art” Pryor, Jr., “Ken” Spear and Run- 
cie, movie director and camera man, re- 
spectively, 

Saturday morning dawned clear and 
hot in spite of the dismal outlook of the 
night before, with its southwest wind, 
clouded stars and feel of rain in the air. 
Art Pryor arrived at my house in his 
auto about six o'clock, we piled in the 


duffle and a short run took us to Mil- 
ler’s house. We honked the horn and 
Cap soon came down the walk lugging 
his packsack, sleeping bag and surf rod 
and the side opening food bags for the 
party. 

A short stop at the garage for oil and 
gas, and we were then off on our sixty- 
five mile run to Beach Haven, where the 
sharks had first appeared. A tire blow- 
out held us up for half an hour, so we 
were barely in time to dump the duffle 
off on the dock and meet the train on 
which the rest of the party had come 
from New York. 

About half past eleven we left the dock 
in Captain Johnson’s power catboat head- 
ed for the inlet, and two hours later the 
duffle had been ferried ashore and packed 
on our backs through the dunes to our 
camp site of the previous trip. We de- 
cided not to erect the tents at once, but 
rather to fish the ebb tide, which was 
then beginning to flow, and pitch the 
tents later in the afternoon when the 
fishing was slack. 

The procession to the point from which 
we were to fish began at once. First 
came Runcie with the camera, then Spear 
with the tripod and films, then E. F., Cap 
and Sut with their rods, cameras, etc., 
and last Art and I with our rods and 


This expedition was Field 
and Stream’s contribution to 
thé man-eating shark hunt 
along our coasts. It was the 
first movie of a real shark bat- 
tle ever taken. It 
that the reason they were at- 
tacking humankind was the 
dearth of fish to eat along our 
coasts at that time, for this 
shark, when cut open, had no 


showed 


food in him. 


the bait—shedder crabs, pickled squid artd 
frozen menhaden, or, as they are often 
called, moss-bunkers. 

Arrived at the point we at once baited 
up, some using one kind of bait and some 
another. Art and I chose squid bait, as 
on our previous trips we had found this 
to be the best bait for this place. 

After several preliminary casts to thor- 
oughly wet the lines so that they would 
not burn our thumbs, we cast out into 
the current and awaited results. For 
fifteen or twenty minutes nothing hap- 
pened, then Cap had a strike and landed 
a doggie, after which Art caught a croak- 
er and Sut a fluke, which latter fish 
were promptly cleaned for the evening 
meal. 

“Pretty slow fishing here, boys,” said 
E. F. at the end of another half hour. 
“T think I'll load up my Colt and try 
some shots at that old box out there in 
the current.” He loaded the revolver and 
was drawing a bead on the box when 
some one yelled “There’s a shark! See 
him?” Sure enough, there he was, a big 
one, too, playing around in the swift 
water of the current about a hundred 
yards off shore. 

We all started to reel in to replace our 
channel bass rigs with the proper shark 
tackle when something grabbed my bait 
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and started off to sea with it. I braked 
down on my reel as hard as I could with- 
out putting too much strain on my line, 
but could not slow him up at all. Just 
as I had made up my mind to kiss my 
new line good-bye it slackened and I 
reeled in to find my leader cut off near 
the swivel. 

It was not long before we had our 
lines out again rigged up with shark 
tackle—8/0 hand forged ringed hooks 
mounted on piano wire leaders with heavy 
barrel swivels. 

“The next shark that takes my bait is 
as good as dead!” Old Father Neptune 
must have heard what I said and siced 
that shark on my bait, for the next min- 
ute the line was running out so fast that 
I could not thumb the spool. 

“Hey, Sut, get me a thumb stall out of 
my basket!” I yelled. Sut brought the 
knitted cord thumb stall and tried to put 
it on my thumb while I played the fish 
with the left hand, but it couldn’t be done, 
as the rod was jumping so much I could 
not keep my hand still. 

“Ouch!” Sut’s wrist had come in con- 
tact with the flying line and there was a 
thin red streak across the skin where the 
line had burned him. By this time both 
my thumbs were so sore and swollen 
from the line burns that I could not use 
them, so I had to check the fish by plac- 
ing the index finger of my left hand 
on the cheek plate of the spool, until I 
could work the thumb stall on with my 
teeth. 

_ By this time the shark had at least 
five hundred feet of line out and was still 
going strong, and as he was out in the 
current, which runs about twelve miles 
an hour, and I had only about two hun- 
dred feet of line left, I decided to take a 
chance and check him if I could. I 
braked down on the reel, pressing down 
my protected thumb on the line with the 
other, and at last turned him. He came 
in almost as fast as he had gone out, 
and I was sure that I had lost him as 
there was no tension whatever on the 
line. I had recovered about two hundred 
feet of line when I saw the line stiffen 
out and knew he was still there and ready 
for another rush. It came, not as long or 
as hard as the first dash, but he was still 
full of “pep.” He took out about a hun- 
dred feet'and then lay out there in the 
current sulking and every once in awhile 
taking a short dash which made my split 
bamboo rod dance, as he tug-tug-tugged. 























110 lbs. of Him—Mostly Teeth 


Shark Fishing at New Inlet 


I was certainly glad that he had decided 
to take things easy for awhile, as my 
hands were badly cramped from holding 
the jumping rod so firmly. “We got the 
whole thing on the film,” yelled Spear, 
“and it sure was some action!” 

After I had worked some of the stiff- 
ness out of my fingers I decided to force 
the fighting a little, so I began pumping 
him to get him started. I was entirely 
successful—he started off, seemingly 
stronger than ever, but now that my 
thumbs were protected I did not care how 
fast he traveled. I turned him again and 
started him toward shore. About a hun- 
dred feet away from the beach he decided 
to make another try for the other side of 
the ocean, but this rush was much shorter 
than either of the previous ones, and I 
again had him headed. toward us. 

“Hey, Savage, the sun is getting pretty 
low. Can’t you kill him soon so that we 
can get the landing?” asked Spear. 

“He’s still pretty strong, but I'll see if 
I can’t bring him close enough for E. F. 
to get a shot at him with the Colt.” 

Slowly I worked him in, only to have 
him take out again in his rush all the line 
I had gained by patient reeling. Three 
times this happened, then at last his big 
dorsal fin appeared above the surface of 
the water, and I could hear the click- of 
the camera as they started taking pictures 
of the last part of the fight. E. F. waded 
out to his knees, trying for a shot at the 
backbone, but the shark was still too deep 
for a fatal shot, and so I played him 
slowly nearer as he swam first fifty or 
sixty feet along shore in one direction, 
and then turning again swam as far in 
the other direction. At last a wave raised 
him for an instant so that his back could 
be seen, and E. F. fired, but the shot went 
a little high. Again we waited for a wave 
and again Warner fired, and this time hit 
him just below the dorsal fin. A wet and 
exciting few minutes passed as the shark 
churned the water, rolling and twisting, 
and I had all I could do to keep the line 
taut so that he could not roll over on it 
and break it. He quieted and again began 
his restricted swim up and down along 
the beach, but at last E. F. saw his 
chance and sent the .38 special bullet into 
the right spot. The shark quivered, and then 
whirled, with his head pointed out to sea 
and his tail within two feet of Wafner’s 
hand. E. F. jumped toward him, going 
in up to his waist, grabbed the fish by the 
tail and towed him ashore, while I kept a 
tight line on the shark to keep him from 
turning his head and making a connection 
with one of Warner’s legs. 

“Well, we’ve got our shark picture all 
right, and there is enough action to suit 
any one!” said Runcie. “Now let me get 
a ‘close-up’ of his teeth!” We rolled the 
fish over on his back, where he thrashed 
around until we forced a piece of wood 
between his snapping jaws and pried 
them open so that the rows of incurved 
teeth could be plainly seen. We all 
guessed at his weight, but as none cared 
to weigh him while he was as lively as 
he then was, we decided to pestpone the 
matter till next day, while we resumed 
fishing on the chance of hooking into 
another, but did not have a strike of any 
kind, although we fished until almost 
seven, the sharks evidently having driven 
out all the small fish. 

At last we were so hungry tha we 
could fish no longer, so we went back to 
camp and while Miller cooked supper 
the rest of us gathered wood, unrolled the 
sleeping bags and blankets and set up 
the tents. 

As soon as supper was finished and the 
pots and pans had been hastily washed 
we returned once more to the point, but 























After the Fight 


instead of fishing to the east of the point 
we were obliged to fish to the west, as 
the tide had changed and tthe current 
was running in strong, rolling our sinkers 
along bottom as soon as we cast out into 
the current. We fished in the back wash, 
and except for two fluke, which Runcie 
landed, we caught nothing for some time. 
Our attention was attracted by a whistle 
from the direction where Miller and Sut- ° 
ton were fishing, and we reeled in and 
walked to where they were standing in 
the light of the beach fire we had kindled. 
Cap was bending over a nice channel bass 
he had just landed in spite of the fact 
that his reel plate had worked loose and 
dropped off into the sand and had to be 
held on by hand during the rest of the 
battle. We weighed him and he pulled 
the scales down to an even 27 pounds. 
We were all wide awake at once and re- 
turned to our fishing, expecting every 
minute to feel the lifting of our baits 
which betokened the arrival of a channel 
bass, but nothing of the kind occurred. 

















Cap and His 27 lb. Channel Bass 
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How He Was Yanked Out by the Tail Still Snapping 


About half past ten, however, another 
shark came along and picked out my bait 
for his food. I was half asleep and his 
strike almost lifted me to my feet. I 
only had him on several minutes when 
he kinked the wire leader and broke it— 
to my great relief, for my thumbs were 
still very sore. 

About midnight we rolled into our 
blankets, and at four o’clock were up and 
ready for the day’s fishing. That is, some 
of us were, Art, Spear and Runcie not 
being interested in “this early morning 
stuff,” to quote their words. 

“Come on you fellows, get up, there’s 
a big channel bass waiting to be caught 
and have his picture taken! All out! 
Grub pile!” The only answer to this and 
similar persuasive hails was a slightly in- 
creased volume of snores from the Three 
Sleepers. “Well, the only way to get 
them up is to use force,” said Sut, as he 
grabbed Art by the foot and towed him out 
into the open. Art rubbed his eyes sleep- 
ily, opened them enough to locate the 
general direction of the tent and started 
for it on all fours, with his eyes again 
closed and his sleeping bag trailing be- 
hind him, and was soon as sound asleep 
as the othe rtwo. 


As we left for the beach we could hear 
the interior of that tent buzzing and hum- 
ming like an enormous bee hive, and we 
had not been on the beach many minutes 
before three of them came staggering 
along the sands, still sleepy, but most 
distinctly peeved about something, evi- 
dently on the war path for some unknown 
reason. Not being able to start anything, 
they settled down to fishing instead. 


It must have been about five-thirty 
when E. F. hooked a channel bass, and 
after playing him for ten minutes lost 
him, the snell of his hook having pulled 
out from under the silk wrappings with 
which it was attached to the hook. 

That was the last strike we had, all the 
fish having seemingly deserted us, not 
even a doggie or skate mumbling our 
bait. About eleven o’clock we returned 
to camp, cooked a combination breakfast 
and lunch, packed the duffle and dropped 
the tents, after which we carried our 
outfits down to the beach and awaited the 
arrival of the boat. Some one suggested 
a swim and we all agreed. It was a more 
or less hair-raising bath, as the beach 


dropped off into fifty feet or more of 
water not far from shore, and the feeling 
that there might be a shark waiting just 
under the lip of the bank kept us pretty 
close to shore. 

Just before our boat arrived Van Camp- 
en Heilner, a friend of ours who had 
been with us on the previous trip, came 
over from the south shore of the inlet 
and reported big schools of channel bass 
over there. He brought with him a 
forty-one pounder, landed just a short 
while before. 

Before we left the beach we nienend 
the shark, which was of the blue-nosed 
variety. He was five feet ten and one- 
half inches long, had a girth measurement 
of thirty inches and weighed, as near as 
we could figure by cutting him in half 
and weighing the pieces separately, about 






one hundred and ten pounds. He was 
very “poor,” evidently not having had 
much to eat, as when we cut him open 
we found his stomach absolutely empty. 

For shark fishing hand forged hooks 
are necessary, the ringed hooks being 
better for this purpose than the eyed 
variety. An 8/0 hook will be found 
plenty large enough, as a shark which 
can break that size hook can and will 
break your line. Many use a 10/0 or 
12/0 hook for this fishing, as larger baits 
may be used with the larger sized hooks. 
For leaders use only the best piano wire, 
as heavy as possible, as the lighter gauges 
of wire kink too easily. About a three 
foot length will be found long enough, 
as it is difficult to cast with a longer 
lead, or, if you prefer, two pieces of wire 
may be used, each two feet long, con- 
nected with a strong barrel or box swivel 
with another swivel at the opposite end 
to the hook. To the upper swivel attach 
the sinker with a short piece of line, not 
over six inches in length, as otherwise it 
will become wound around the wire lead- 
er and make a bend in it. For my own 
use I prefer the four foot length and the 
two swivels. 

As for the line to use, many of us like 
the 12-thread size, preferring a lot of 
medium weight line to a smaller quantity 
of heavier caliber line. I can get 825 
feet of 12-thread regular line on my 2/0 
reel, but only about 600 feet of 15-thread 
regular, while on a 3/0 reel one may carry 
1,125 feet of 12 thread, enough line to 
successfully play a really big shark, one 
weighing about 200 pounds. Never fish 
for sharks without a strongly knit thumb 
stall handy, for you will regret your for- 
getfulness as soon as the shark is hooked, 
or, if you do not like a thumb stall, use 
either tire tape or adhesive plaster, 
wrapped around the ball of your thumb. 


We have planned another trip this com- 
ing September when the fall run of chan- 
nel bass is on, not a mere two days’ stay, 
but a real trip, four or five days at least, 
and instead of one shark we hope to land 
three or four of these cold-eyed fighters 
of the deep. 














His Last Glimpses of His Native Element 
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OST hunting stories describe 
the weary days the. author 
spent in search of his game, 
the thrilling moment of the 
death and the satisfaction of the hunter 
in his trophy. This is a different sort 
of story, one in which the author does 
not record his success nor gloat over his 
luck, for in this story is set out my lack 
of success, and I do so with perfect good 
humor and no gnashings of teeth. Be it 
understood, however, that though I could 
have shot my moose—not once, but twice 
did such an opportunity offer and then 
at bulls called by myself alone—yet I 
preferred to gamble on a bigger head— 
and lost. 

The trip really nad its inception in 
Sam’s complaints that my statements of 
the previous year’s trip had not done him 
justice, in that I claimed he would not 
get up in the early mornings to hunt. 
Whereupon he dragged out his diary “to 
prove” how few times on the trip he had 
failed to see daybreak. Obviously the 
entries were fixed up to suit himself and 
to prove to his good wife and awed chil- 
dren what an energetic hunter he was. 
The argument grew warm, and to dem- 
onstrate his passionate desire to watch 
the sun appear on frosty mornings he 
decided to again go up to the Mountain 
Club in Quebec with me, and so bought a 
membership. Hay fever hits me hard 
every fall and it, combined with the 
moose fever that possesses me the year 
around, means but one thing—the north 
woods. 

September 7, 1915, was the date of de- 
parture from home and the morning of 
the 8th found us again on the Ocean 
Limited running north along the southern 
bank of the St. Lawrence. On that train 
we met Bill, prince of woods cooks and 
good fellows, bound on a somewhat in- 
definite mission. His plans were to pick 
up a former guide and cross to the North 
Shore above the Saganuay on a sort of 
“go-look-see” expedition. We _ talked 








hunting for twelve hours, showed him 
some photos and persuaded him to come 
with us for awhile. He got off at Bic 
to pick up his guide and follow on the 
next morning, and we spent our remain- 
ing time on the train conversing with 
three poor lads invalided home from the 
front, and got a vivid description of the 
trenches and the effects of poison gas. 
The latter was made the more graphic 
by one poor fellow having a convulsion 
as an effect of the gas. At-our destina- 
tion we found little change in the hotel, 
the tablecloth and the sheets looked just 
the same. One glance at the latter was 
enough for us, and we slept in our own 
blankets as usual, and I imagine the pro- 
prietor regards us as model guests who 
make their own beds before leaving. 

Next morning Bill arrived with his 
guide Alphonse—of whom more later— 
the two teams were loaded and off we 
went in the rain. At one point the cart- 
ers made the error of taking a winter 
road and we walked or waded after that. 
One of the carters was not wise enough 
to do so, and as a consequence got 
thrown out and broke three ribs, which 
necessitated getting another team at the 
Half Way House. This delayed our trip 
so that at dark we crossed the Metis 
River with 26 miles behind us and 4 to 
go; it took us 2% hours to do them and 
a strenuous time it was finding the trai] 
in the fog and darkness. At last we 
reached the first club camp at Lake Racy 
to find Mac and Joffre with their two 
small sons and guides there. Such a sup- 
per as they gave us will not soon be for- 
gotten. They had seen several small 
bulls, gotten two deer, a large number 
of grouse, and fed the black flies liber- 
ally. 

Next morning the baggage was trans- 
ferred to sleds for the remaining eight 
miles to Mountain Lake, the last good- 
byes said to Mac and his party, who were 
going out the next day, and we were off 
on the last lap of our journey. Sam 
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engaged Arthur, who had been guiding 
Mac, so our party was now five. Qn 
arriving at Mountain Lake we opened 
up the two camps and got things in or- 
der. Next day the President, the old 
Princeton Guard and the Doctor arrived 
with George, Joe and Alex. as guides 
and opened up Camp Canadaro, and the 
hunting schedule was made out so that 
each man got a different laké daily and 
chances were thereby equalized. The 
hunt was now on in earnest. The weather 
next took a hand in the game, first it 
blew.and grew cold, then it rained and 
got warm, and occasionally the elements 
stayed quiet a little while just to get up 
our hopes. That hunting season wil 
always be remembered by me for rotten 
weather, if nothing else. 

Sam and I hunted with Arthur, I called 
and cooked when away from Bill—whose 
cooking was a work of art—Arthur helped 
in packing duffle and cut wood, while 
Sam developed such a literary streak 
that he read night and day. Early morn- 
ing did not call him from his slumbers 
(which slumbers were of such a musical 
nature that Bill at one time had to sleep 
with cotton in his ears in self-defense), 
and he fairly earned his name of the 
“Apostle of the Hearth.” But he had a 
good time in spite of our remarks, which 
certifies to Sam’s good nature. Bill and 
Alphonse would join us at lakes where 


there was room for two to hunt, and 
then it was a treat to get Alphonse 
started.. His stories of the North Shore 


were both interesting and amusing and 
the account of his career in New Eng- 
land was delightful. Among other things 
he claimed to have been an actor, but 
cross-examination developed he _ had 
“taken the part of a piece of ice in ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’.” To quote him, “Me sand 
eleven other fellers got down on our 
hands and knees with pieces of stage ice 
on our backs and moved around some, 
and then the lady ran over the ice with 
the little girl!” Truly it is not every 
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A Quebec-sized Black Bear 


one who can have a regular actor as 
guide. 

First game finally fell to the Doctor’s 
rifle, and his big deer was greatly en- 
joyed by every one. The ‘day after the 
Doctor scored Sam and Arthur went to 
Tiptoe Lake and watched from one of 
the new stands built high up in the cedars, 
and Arthur came back carrying a small 
deer on each shoulder. 

It had really been too early for calling, 
but we had religiously stuck to’ it, as 
Sam’s time in the woods was growing 
short. “Singing to the moose” without 
any response whatsoever began to get 
monotonous in the extreme, but finally 
we were cheered to learn Joe brought one 
out for the Guard, but only when it was 
too dark to see him. 

The night of Monday, the 20th, busi- 
ness began to boom. Sam had decided 
on hunting Lac Ouillette with Bill and 
Alphonse, while Arthur and I struck out 
for Lake Westman, reached by canoeing 
across Ouillette and walking a_ mile 
further. After calling there an hour we 
got an answer, and for a time it looked 
as if we would be the first to see a called 
moose that season, but when within 100 
yards the bull circled around and struc! 
the trail over which we had come, which 
effectively ended our prospects that day. 
It was the first bull Arthur had heard 
called, and he could not understand why 
his knees shook. As we came out on 
Ouillette on our homeward trip I gave a 
call there and the next moment was as- 
tonished to hear. bull grunts and owl 
hoots all mixed up together at the end 
of the lake, closely followed by a shot 
which echoed all around in the twilight 
stillness. The owl was the genuine arti- 
cle, but the grunts and shot turned out 
to be Bill, as we found all of them on 
shore at the dam hunting for their moose. 


Field and Stream 


It seems they had spent most of the after- 
noon at a tree stand near by with no 
result save a doe photographed. On 
coming out in the canoe they discovered 
a bull, cow and calf at the outlet and 
for a half hour tried in vain to coax the 
bull into sight by grunting, as none of 
them could call. The cow was so over- 
come by Bill’s notes of love that she 
waded out to her belly trying to reach the 
gay seducer in the canoe, which so irri- 
tated her late soul-mate that he pawed 
and grunted continually, but was too coy 
to show himself. Finally after my call 
he moved down so he was outlined against 
the old dam breast and turned his head 
full toward the canoe, which Sam claimed 
was shaking so that the water rippled 
from both its sides. That night Bill 
maintained that head spread 60 inches 
at least, but the latest reports now place 
@it at about 84 inches and still spreading. 
For Bill’s shot must have gone back of 
the animal, as the tracks next day showed 
what he had taken for the hump was 
really the rump. That animal incidental- 
ly had the largest track I ever saw, and 
if his spread was in proportion to his 
feet a wonderful trophy was lost. After 
a vain search that night—supplemented 
by another next morning—we hit the trail 
for the home camp and supper, stopping 
on the way at Canadaro. There the 
Guard had just arrived, highly elated at 
having gotten his moose that afternoon 
at Amtoddwasser, a big bog some two 
miles long. This bull never answered, or 
at least not loud enough to be heard, 
until he appeared 100 yards from the 
canoe and attracted the watchers’ atten- 
tion by a low grunt. The Guard stood 
up in the canoe, threw away his cigarette 
(and “gave three ringing cheers for Yar- 
ward”?) and killed a 52% head with 20 
points. So nearly everyone got some 
sort of thrills that evening. 

This same night the advance guard 
of the bear invasion arrived, the Cana- 
daro spring being cleaned out of all ven- 
ison as a result. The Doctor took this 


as a personal insult. Next afternoon the 
Guard brought back his head and some 
meat and that night the bear repeated. 
A light deadfall was put up which caught 
the bear, but not for very long. 

Sam now began to feel the call of 
home. He spent so much time looking 
vacantly out of the window—maybe for 
moose—that we were not surprised when 
one evening he announced his intention 
of walking out next day, and do it he did, 
making 23 miles in six hours, which 
shows what the call of home can do. 

Two days later Bill and Alphonse 
waved farewell from their canoe and 
started for their North Shore country, 
where they ran into a week of rain 
and snow and where the natives seemed 
to think Bill a German spy. I managed 
to get a packer in Charlie, who was 
acting as a sort of utility man at the 
club, and though he could neither pad- 
dle, call, nor cook, was an experienced 
woodsman and excellent company. We 
struck for Amtoddwasser, and found 
that the teamster who had been sent 
over there for the rest of the Guard’s 
moosemeat had had an awful time get- 
ting it. The bears, five of them from 
their tracks, had thrown off 1,000 
pounds of rock and dragged the meat 
out of the water and into the woods 
in every direction. George set an old 
steel trap for them, which was not 
strong enough to hold the bear it caught, 
but we reset it and the next bear. in 
it had no luck, as one of the few teeth 
anchored his hind leg so tightly that 
he stayed there. After being shot he 
posed very prettily for his picture and 
was skinned in short order. Owing to 
all the excitement around this spot I 
decided upon the stand at the far end 
of the swamp as our calling point and 
about five that afternoon got an answer. 
The call from a height of 15 feet seemed 
to confuse the bull and it was nearly 
dark before he came sloshing through 
the swamp and stood for at least five 
minutes not over 100 yards from us. 























Bill and Alphonse Starting for the North Shore Country 
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I estimated his head as an average 45 
to 48 one, and recalling the largest one 
I already had and wanted to beat, I 
gambled upon a bigger head later and 


we silently withdrew. Several days 
later we got another fellow started at 
the same spot, but heard him meet a 
regular cow on the way and all bets 
were off that day. 

Returning to the main camp*we found 
two new arrivals had been there and 
struck out for Lake Sommet. Bob and 
Raf were full of energy and ambition; 
their first few days at the club they 
nearly killed their two Indians as well 
as two bulls, but I fear old John, aged 
77 and carrying, among other things, 
Bob’s apartment house (by courtesy 
called a sleeping-bag), was nearer to 
death than the bulls. During one of 
these encounters with moose, I am told 
Bob killed a dangerous cedar stump 
with one shot; in fact, Raf claimed it 
would pay the club to have a number 
of stumps dug up and assayed. ‘The 
day following my return we woke to 
find it snowing hard and the ground 
covered several inches deep, and it was 
on that morning that Raf connected 
with a beautiful head of 50% inches with 
24 points. They were packing down 
from Sommet in the snow some distance 
ahead of their Indians and had just 
sat down to rest and smoke when grunts 
were heard nearby, and on running down 
the trail they saw the bull coming up 
at a trot, evidently under the delusion 
they were a cow. “Rapid fire” was the 
order then, and the bull went down and 
out, Raf having five shots to Bob’s one; 
a shot in the hock that scarcely annoyed 
the bull was conceded to Bob,, and he 
was granted permission to have the hock 
mounted. 

A few days later another bull was killed. 
I had passed over the Metsebagot port- 
age for another lake beyond just a half 
hour before the animal’s decease and the 
President followed me but stepped off 
the trail to examine a bear-trap. At that 
moment he and George heard some 
splashing and grunting at the outlet near 
by, and through the bushes made out a 
cow, calf and bull. One shot from the 
.250-3000 Savage caught this gentleman 
in the shoulder, he took a few stagger- 
ing steps in the water, fell to his knees 
several times and finally managed to 
reach the shore and roll over onto his 
horns before he died. The work done 
by that little .250 bullet was tremendous, 
and its work on a bear later was equally 
impressive. When we got to Canadaro 
next day we found the head in camp, 
a very pretty 4714 one, with 24 points, 
which the President and George mounted 
for the cabin. 

October 2d found Raf, Bob and my- 
self changing our headquarters to Racy. 
The portage was in terrible shape from 
the snow and rains and the windstorm 
of a few days before had not improved 
matters. That same storm dropped a 
big tree over Canadaro camp, the 
branches going through the kitchen roof 
made George do the leap-for-life to the 
floor wrapped in his sleeping-bag. The 
portage was well tracked up with fresh 
tracks, and next day Charlie and I left 
for Lake La Voie, three miles away. 
That afternoon I called as usual, and 
after listening an hour started a letter. 
Suddenly Charlie nearly upset the bark 
canoe-at a grunt close at hand, and with 
practically no coaxing the bull came out 
on a point 125 yards from us, and by 
judicious use of the horn we kept him 
fooling around there a quarter hour. The 
binoculars showed an average 42 to 45 
head, and it was quite a temptation to 


A Gamble on Moose 


pull the trigger and end the hunting 
right there, but the uncertainty of hunt- 
ing is half its charm to me, and though 
but four days more in the woods re- 
mained I again gambled on a larger 
head and silently paddled away. Charlie 
was most disgusted; he “wanted. to see 
one drop,” as the next day he had to 
go out. 

Joe, who had guided me on three pre- 
vious trips, took Charlie’s place, and we 
struck for Lake Charlotte, on the ex- 
treme edge of the club. That afternoon 
we called turn about, and in half an hour 
heard a moose coming close at hand. 
His grunts, however, indicated he was 
but a small one, a surmise which his 
tracks later bore out. Unfortunately we 
were prevented the satisfaction of see- 
ing him because of the fact that he 
struck the portage a short distance back 
of us and caught our scent there. 
Shortly before this bull gave us up a 
cow had commenced calling down the 
narrow and winding bog, and I decided 
it might be policy to go down there and 
try watching her, in case her calls had 
attracted another bull. Therefore, 1 
sloshed through the bog over my ankles, 
grunting the most approved fashion and 
occasionally stopping. Judge of my sur- 
prise when, as I turned a corner, a man 
jumped up near by and started off at 
top speed. By instinct the Springfield 

















A Birch Horn Solo 


came to the shoulder and the sprinter 
stopped short, put down his rifle and 
stood ‘still. It was apparent he was a 
poacher taken in the act, hence very ill 
at ease. On approaching him, another 
one crawled out from under a_ bush. 
They were as upset as if the Kaiser 
himself had appeared, but nothing be- 
fore has ever been known to interfere 
with the French-Canadians’ power of 
speech. A few choice remarks, on my 
part did not improve their spirits, nor 
did Joe’s arrival a little later cheer 
them, as im winter he acts as assistant 
warden and he knew them. Finally they 
were told to leave and did so at high 
speed. It was a rather unusual hunting 
experience for that country, and as such 
folk usually hunt for meat alone, maybe 
I was fortunate not to have been greeted 
by a shot. 

The following morning we got no re- 
sponse to our: “birch-bark entreaties,” so 
back-tracked to Racy, where Bob showed 
up in a gréat state of excitement, hav- 
ing spent the night at Quatre Pattes 
Lake. On going out upon the water his 
Indian, Solis, gave one call and two bulls 
at once bounced out into the water, one 
on each side of the rather large lake. 
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By a mix-up in signals, Solis headed the 
canoe for the farthest one, and, discov- 
ering his mistake, switched to the nearer 
one, who had become so suspicious he 
left immediately. By that time it was 
dark, and as they neared the outlet to 
land they found the other bull had evi- 
dently come around the lake and was 
standing there. They stared at each other 
in the darkness for a while and then 
Bob took his only chance. Being unable 
to see the sights he pointed the Mann- 
licher in. the animal’s general direction 
and punctured the atmosphere with four 
perfectly good imported cartridges. The 
bull was impressed but unhurt, and re- 
treated in good order. It was a keen 
disappointment to Bob, as he and Raf 
had agreed to pay for the mounting of 
each other’s trophies, and Raf’s head 
had been in camp for ten days. Inspired 
by Bob’s glowing account of this lake’s 
possibilities and the statement that the 
large number of moose there constituted 
a menace to the general public, Raf went 
back with him that day, but no bulls re- 
sponded. One was heard-on the portage 
and Bob thought his prayers were an- 
swered, but it turned out to be a spike- 
horn. 

Joe and I played La Voie again that 
night and I insisted on calling, in spite 
of a strong and gusty wind, more as 
a matter of principle than anything else. 
Accordingly, we shivered in the canoe 
until dark, both calling between gusts, 
and finally started back in the darkness. 
Half way down the lake we were as- 
tonished to hear grunts not far off, quite 
the best-sounding ones of the trip, and 
I resolved to get that fellow if it could 
be done. The canoe was run into the 
shore grass, the rear sight slipped out 
and a bit of torn handkerchief tied 
around the front sight. By this time the 
bull was quite close and things looked 
promising. He stopped not 50 feet from 
us, back in the spruces, and disregarding 
a muffled low call kept on among the 
trees. In another moment he was due 
to get our scent, and recalling a small 
opening in the trees at that point, I 
stood in the canoe on the off chance of 
seeing him—and could see nothing. His 
equipment for night work was better 
than mine; he saw me and left for good. 
That night we bunked in a nearby lean- 
to without a fire, and next morning 
found a cow had nearly walked in upon 
us during the night, but no bull answered 
the following morning or evening, call- 
ing under ideal weather conditions. 

The following morning we hunted 
Racy with no result and but one more 
evening remained. Quatre Pattes , hav- 
ing been rested for two days I decided 
to pin my hopes on it. Soon after my 
first call I made out a caribou with the 
glasses, but it left before we covered 
the intervening half mile. Not one an- 
swer could Joe or I get, but just before 
dark (and just before we froze to death) 
a stick broke on the shore and we headed 
for the spot. A bull and cow were evi- 
dently back in the bush, so close we 
could see the cedars shake. The bull 
pawed and snorted for a while, but that 
was the sum total of the satisfaction we 
got. Bob had no luck at a pond near 
Racy that night, but there Solis exhibited 
more humor than we had supposed ex- 
isted in his make-up, for after the last 
call he bellowed through the horn, 
“There, take that, damn you!” 

The teams had come that night and 
next day we packed and left early on 
our 30-mile hike for the railroad, and 
I began to realize my gamble on moose 
was over for that year and that I had 
lost. 














Cap. Walking up a Single 


The FieLtp AND STREAM organization is 
very like an Indian tribe. We send out 
our warriors, all through the hunting 
and fishing season, and they return sin- 
gly and in parties laden with the trophies 
of war. Every man who works on the 
magazine is an outdoorsman, generally a 
specialist on some one thing, but good 
all-around at nearly everything else in 
the great outdoor game. There is Big 
Chief E. F., president of the organiza- 
tion, whose specialty is feathered game, 
but who can hang up a scalp in the lodge 
every time he starts on the trail for big 
game, or big salt and fresh water game 
fish; there is Chief Tall Pine Sutton, 
general manager, the champion snap shot 
with the double gun on this footstool, 
who can also wield a surf rod and is a 
bad man with the rifle; there is Chief 
Plenty Talk Miller, editor of the feeble 
wheeze known as FIELD AND STREAM, 
whose specialty is infesting tents, but 
who puts in his dent nevertheless in all 
forms of hunting and angling; and there 
is Chief Rough Stuff Savage, assistant 
editor of the wheeze, whose specialty is 
taking big salt water game fish, yet who 
is another crack with the double gun, 
and equally at home in the woods of 
Maine with his rifle. 

About once a month this bunch gets 
restless, and the beating of the war tom- 
toms is heard in the Big Lodge—what 
amounts to the Editorial Sanctum in 
other magazine offices. Chief Plenty Talk 
makes strong medicine, and soon he has 
a vision of himself catching or killing 
something (usually done by some one 
else), the omens become auspicious, Chief 
Tall Pine gathers the wampum, Chief 
Rough Stuff tunes up the arms and equip- 
ment, and the Big Chief Heap Sharks 
ropes his petrol travois, when, to the 
beating of the tom-toms and the wailing 
of the squaws at the typewriters, the 
chiefs pile aboard and the war party 
takes the trail—down Eighth Avenue. 

Once a year our war parties go many 
sleeps to the south, where fly the fast 
little brown birds that are so amazingly 
hard to hit. Several winters ago Chief 
Shah-shug-ge, alias Dave Abercrombie, 
and the writer ran across some wonder- 
ful quail shooting at a place called 
Wagram on the Lumbee River in North 
Carolina. I have never yet seen that 
place beaten, as it is in a section little 
shot over, and so this year we made 
strong medicine and smoked many smokes 
and the omens said “Wagram!” so the war 
ny, was organized, Big Chief Warner, 
Chief Sutton, and Chief Plenty Talk. 
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Whites 


By Warren H. Miller 


A Late Season Hunt for 
Bob Whites in Midwinter. 
Something for the Fellow 
Who Missed His Regular 
Trip in the Fall 


However, I could not go on that trip be- 
cause of sickness in the family, but late 
in January Doctor Adams, our host 
of the previous South Carolina trip, sent 
up an alluring letter to Big Chief Warner 
in which the quail were described as lit- 
erally overrunning the big plantation, and 
darkening the sun when they arose in 
bevies. 

This got the Big Chief’s capricornus, 
and he asked me to make strong medicine, 
which I did, but could get no good omens. 
However, the temptation was strong, even 
so late in the season as that, so, in spite 
of the bad medicine, we decided to start 
out. The party consisted of Big Chief 
E. F., Chief Shunka (Bert Tilt), a pal of 
ours ‘in the Red Lodge; Chief Tall Pine 
Sutton, and Chief Plenty Talk; also War- 
ner’s pointer pup Shot, whom I had 
bought for him from friend Appleman, 
and Don, Sutton’s veteran pointer, a 


corker on ruffed grouse up in the moun- 
tains of York State around Sutton’s 
home. We took along the tents and my 
cook kit, although the good doetor had 
promised us a ten-room house completely 








‘Shot Found Them Prettily” 


E. F., Don and Shot 


furnished down at the Lower Plantation. 

Soon we were aboard the comfortable 
Pullmans of the Southern Railway, and 
rolling squthward, away from the snow 
and ice of New York, to spring and sun- 
shine in the southland. The dogs were 
up forward in their crate in the baggage 
car, and our stateroom was piled up with 
the duffle of the party. Next morning 
we awoke to find ourselves in the familiar 
pine lands of Virginia; these gave way 
in turn to the long-leafs and “nigger- 
haids” of North Carolina, with the be- 
loved darkey shacks of rough unpainted 
boards in the fields, and then we began 
to pick up the cotton fields of South 
Carolina and knew that soon we would 
roll into Columbia. There we found Tad 
and Tom on hand, with two autos, and 
soon the dogs were gotten from their 
crates and we sped around the town to 
the Doctor’s office. 

And here enter Gosh and Mark, two 
types that you will not see elsewhere than 
in cracker land. Leaning against the 
doorsill of the Doctor’s office was a slim, 
swart, leathery human, with wide grey 
eyes, that I spotted as a born hunter at 
first sight. Over his back was carelessly 
swung a twenty-two pound wild turkey. 
Leaning against the other door-jamb was 
a still darker specimen, with high cheek 
bones and sharp black eyes, an Indian if 
you ever saw one. Doc. came bustling 
out, and after renewing old times, the 
two strangers were introduced; the tur- 
key hunter was “just Gosh,” and the 
Cherokee, Mark. 

They, with Tad, were to guide us, and, 
if we could stand the gaff, would give us 
plenty of sport. The Doctor had a lot of 
unusual patients in his back office—dogs, 
a dozen of them, all in various stages of 
distemper—and we with Don and Shot 
playing around just outside! The Doctor 
has a wide range of sympathies; besides 
an extensive general practice among 
his fellow townsmen he is a_- spe- 
cialist in pellagra and hook worm, 
those two obscure diseases that are so 
baffling to medical science; he took the 
greatest interest in the fight against the 
distemper epidemic that was ravaging the 
canine world of South Carolina; and, 
also, out in the back confines of his of- 
fice, were his pets in the world of 
“Chickens” (as game cocks are known in 
that State). The Doctor gave me one 
forthwith, a fine Mugwump, a good sire, 
but past his fighting days. 

Now, that is what I call a whole man; 
his days are full of varied interests, and 
all of them have to do with the great 
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game of life; no machinery, no mechanics, 
no inanimate, artificial things—but real 
life.: Under the Doctor’s attention came 
all the living things on two great planta- 
tions, and the health and welfare of a 
quantity of his fellow townsmen. His day 
varied from alleviating the sufferings of 
some poor human, then a whirl out to the 
plantations to oversee the work, next a 
consultation on how to snatch the dumb 
canines of the section from the jaws of 
distemper, with maybe a minute grabbed 
to exercise his tavorite chickens, at which 
he and Frank Miller would sometimes 
spend hours! There’s a wide, varied 
range of interests for you! 

Gosh was low-spirited because he had 
lost nine out of fifteen “dawgs” from 
distemper during the week. They con- 
stituted all his wordly wealth, for Gosh’s 
occupation was hunting and fishing 
throughout the year; mostly he slept out 
nights in the swamps; down somewhere 
in the woods he had built him a shack 
which was a sort of headquarters in bad 
weather and a home for the dogs, yet 
even there the distemper had found him 
out and had gone through his family. 
sparing none. He had shot the turkey 
the day before, and if we didn’t mind to 
“walk lak hell” he would guarantee us 
another, so Warner and I took him up 
on the spot, as a wild turkey was yet to 
be on our list of American game. 

Mark had a high, throaty voice and was 
full of stories and quaint remarks, so 
that between him and Tad we never 
lacked for entertainment around the 
campfire. The whole party soon piled 
into the two autos and were whirled off 
to the Lower Plantation, the place where 
we had had such royal shooting the year 
before. After a twenty-mile ride we 
turned into the main entrance and were 
soon at what was the old manor house 
of the plantation, the Doctor’s ancestral 
home of before-the-war days. It was 
large and seemed damp and musty and 
cold, for all its fine old mahogany fur- 
niture, for it had not been used for some 
time. One look inside was enough for 
us; it spelled civilization too strong for 
me, and civilization kills. Outside, in the 
bright, balmy, spring sunshine, all was 
warm and inviting; inside, gloomy, dank 
and cold, suggestive of pneumonia. We 
chose savagery and health. 














Bringing in the Bacon 





“All I want out of there, Tad, is the 
kitchen stove,” quoth I. “We'll go along 
a bit and look for a good camp site, and 
you and Mark bring us the stove.” 

We went down what was the ancient 
lawn of the manor house; out from its 
front door marched a noble avenue of 
live oaks, under which generations of 
Adamses had lived and loved, and on 
either side of this, in ante-bellum days, 
had been a great rolling lawn. Now it 
was grown up in “ole fiel’” pine, with 
long yellow grasses a yard high. The sun 
shone on it, and the avenue of live oaks 
sheltered us from the strong northwest 
wind. A warm, inviting place, and we 
weren't a minute in selecting it as a camp 
site and pitching our tents. The cook 
stove and a table were brought out of the 
manor house and set up between two 
small pines; piles of long-leaf pine 
“straw” were raked up and the bottoms 
of the tents filled with them, the floor 
cloths pegged down, and in a jiffy three 
tents arose. Warner and Tilt slept in a 
handsome big snow tent, made of Japan- 
ese silk, as fine a thing in the tent line as 
you ever saw; Sutton and I camped in 
the “perfect shelter tent” described before 
in these pages, and Tad and the dogs, be- 
ing in need of a warm tent, occupied 
Warner’s forester. The campfire went in 
the center of the square formed by these 
three tents and the cooking outfit, and 
in half an hour we were ready for the 


quail. 

“We-all ’ll go over to that li'l pawn’ 
yondeh, ’n’ then fotch over to yon islan’. 
Thar’s a sight of burds usin’ ’raoun’ 
tharabouts,” quoth Mark, leading off with 
his tireless, swinging gait. 

The “pawn’,” like all ponds on the plan- 
tation, had no water in it; it probably 
does in midwinter, hence its name, but 
they are all thickly grown with pines and 

around their edges the birds like to feed. 
It makes great shooting when a lot of 
singles get scattered in them. Don and 
Shot began making game at once, and 
excitement ran high as each man’s thumb 
sought the safety on the shotgun tang, 
but, though the. birds had been there, the 
“pawn’” developed nothing. 

Mark hailed a sable retainer working 
out in the field near by. “Hi, uncle, you- 
all ain’t seen any burds hyarabouts, some- 
time, anywhere?” he inquired. 

The darkey took a long rest and leaned 
on his hoe reflectively. “Yassuh; dey 
done been hyar ; but I s’pec’ deys over in 
dem woods,” pointing to some big timber 
beyond the field. We went ov er, and, 
after considerable tramp, put up the bevy. 
Warner and Sutton each opened up, the 
latter with his first double, and I saw 
Sut’s birds fall, and Shot and Don soon 
retrieved them. Then E. F. and I dug 
up a small bevy of three and each downed 
one, finding only one of them, as the 
cover was’so dense that a bird not killed 
stone dead would generally hide so as to 
be unfindable. And so home, early, as 
supper was to get and our first night in 
camp to be provided for. 

This South Carolina winter camping is 
de luxe. You have the balmy sunshine, 
but not too warm, and you have not the 
flies and insects that make Northern sum- 
mer camping so irksome—for the excel- 
lent reason that they are all dead or dor- 
mant! That night there was ice in the 
pails, and Sut and I pulled off a perfect 
sleep in the shelter tent, so that, before 
we knew it, it was time to wake up the 
wealthy and get Tad roused up and at 
the breakfast stove. 

This day was a Big Tour, with a lunch 
of cold chicken, hot tea and bread sand- 
wiches taken along in Warner’s individ- 
ual mess kit cooking pot. We hwnted 

















Gosh; Occupation, Hunting and Fishing 


some wonderful country, finding roost 
after roost where the quail had been that 
morning. Every patch of briers and 
brush had its little circle of droppings 
where the birds had roosted for the night, 
and soon the dogs made game strongly 
and up got a single. Our dogs were rein- 
forced by two pointer puppies about four- 
teen months old, whose owner was only 
too glad to get them somewhere away 
from the fearful distemper epidemic rav- 
aging -the vicinity of Columbia. Both 
were good little dogs, sons of the cham- 
pion pointer of South Carolina, but old 
Don was the boy who finally found the 
birds. We could not hold the pups; they 
and Shot rushed in and our first big bevy 
whirred into the woods without a gun 
being fired. They did not go far before 
we got into them, Sut and Warner each 
knocking over a single to right and left, 
and then the main bevy rose and Bert 
and I tumbled two. The singles from 
this lot were widely scattered and gave us 
two far shots, on one of which Bert 
scored again. 

Thence across the cotton lands to a big 
field, where the main swamp terminated 
the rolling swales of pasture, and here 
Shot found a big bevy nicely. Just then 
a rabbit burst out of nowhere and ran 
straight for the bevy, putting them up so 
none of ‘us got anything but a long-range 
shot. Into the swamp, where we started 
the Battle of Santiago, quail and shotgun 
loads whizzing in every direction. Six 
down. Then to the rendezvous for lunch, 
where Tad showed up in due time and 
I “boiled the kittle,” and soon we were 
munching chicken, sandwiches and tea 
and finishing with dates, which are rot 
only very sweet, but contain almost as 
much protein as meat, and so stick to 
your ribs astonishingly. 

Homeward bound we ran into a big 
bevy which got up wild, and as I was the 
only man near them I got in a shot and 
the rest fired at long range, with the re- 
sult of one quail dropped dead, another 
wounded, and one wounded and gone into 
the swamp. It was funny to see Shot 
find the first wounded one. She simply 
went wild with the -strong scent all 
around her, spinning around, wild-eyed, 
on her hind legs and finally nailing the 
wounded quail right under her nose. 
Even then none of us could find it, the 
dog a quivering statue of excitement, but 
the quail jumped and attempted to fly, 
which was too much for Shot, for she 
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broke point and nabbed him in one snatch. 
Sut and I and E. F. went in after the 
other wounded quail. He semed hopeless 
to seek in that impenetrable swamp, as we 
had nothing but a line on him where last 
seen, aff he would most likely alight in 
a bush above the dog’s scent, but Shot 
found him in some tall papyrus cane in 
the center of that swamp and not a shot 
was necessary. 

Homeward, through the gloaming, but 
again a bevy got up and the guns barked 
every few moments, every one 





Field and Stream 


on point, but no one used the camera, 
for at a time like that it simply can’t be 
done! Sut tried it once; the bevy got 
up, of course, while he was in medias res, 
but he managed to get it between his 
knees, rip up the gun, and kill a quail, 
which, I submit, is the quickest surprise 
fire stunt I ever heard of! 

Well, the dogs found the little rascals 
right on the edge of the swamp, and as 
Warner and I were already into the trees, 
we had some pretty work. Sut got a 





doubly, as memories of former hunts 
cropped up at every swale and island we 
passed. We separated into two parties, 
he and I and Gosh, with Shot and one of 
the puppies, taking one side of the swamp, 
while Bert and Sut went down to Boyls- 
ton’s again with Tad. 

We headed out around the great stock 
barn, and over our favorite grounds of 
last year, but now everything was differ- 
ent. The green in the canebrakes was 
gone, no cocks rose from the wet 
swamps, and the birds were hard 
to find. It took an expert tracker 





scoring as we pushed through the 
heart of the swamp after the 
singles. That night I made a 
mountain of dough gods, which 
are a man-sized Western biscuit, 
and the way that crowd filled 
up on quail, rabbit stew, mulli- 
gan, fresh killed hog hams, 
spuds, and stewed fruit would 
make a wolverine ashamed! 
Then we got Tad and Mark to 
story telling, at which both of 
them were artists, and the last 
thing I remember was lolling in 
my sleeping bag watching the fit- 
ful glow of the campfire while 
Tad’s voice burst out now and 
then in riots of boisterous,darkey 
laughter. He was telling of a hen 
roost expedition, in which he had 
managed to make the captured 
rooster squawk so fearsomely that 
the owner thought the “flight-eyes” 
were after him, and so ran madly 
inside the house, slamming the 
door after him. Then a terror- 
stricken yell, “Shet de cat-hole! 
Shet de éat-hole!” as the cat door 
in the main door was jammed shut 
to keep out the flight-eye in Tad’s 
recital, and I was off to the Land 
of Nod with Tad still talking. 
Next day we got permission to 
hunt the famous Boylston planta- 
tion, which has never been shot 
over, and as this was half-way to 
the Doctor’s upper plantation, 
3revoort, we broke camp and set 
sails for it in the auto. The more 
plantations the better; one hates 
to shoot out the birds on any 
ground of these hospitable south- 
erners; a reasonable bag of birds 
from each makes you feel a lot 
better, as the Doc .is so generous 
that you could take every bird on 
his place and he would not realize 








like Gosh to locate them at all. 
He would find the roosts of the 
night before, track around them 
to find out by fresh droppings, 
feathers, etc., which way the birds 
had gone, and, following this clew. 
the dogs would soon be making 
game. This time Warner gambled 
on the puppy, while I honored 
Shot. She was aimed well to my 
right, while the puppy was rigid 
as a poker straight ahead. We 
stepped in, and all the birds got 
up on Warner’s side! Working 
up the singles we each got one, 
and then across the swamp to our 
.old stamping grounds where we 
passed place after place that had 
always been birdy, with never a 
feather. We conjectured the 
great luck our crack shots must 


have had down at Boylston’s, 
where the birds were thick, and 
at eventide they came in sus- 
piciously quiet. “How many 
birds?” 

“Only 28,” growled Sut, and 


proceeded to disrobe without an- 
other word. Soon Tad came in 
and dug up a lone quail out of his 
hunting coat. “Is that all they 
got?” we enquired. The darkey 
laughed nervously. “Yassir, da’s 
all,” he answered looking the 
other way, and promptly going 
about his work. 

Later it developed that they had 
struck one of those days whe 
the quail are not to be found by 
any rules of man or dog, and the 
luck had broken badly with the 
coveys they did find. 

Next day we all hunted Bre- 
voort. Bert and Sut took the 
right side of the swamp, we the 
left, our old grounds of the day 








the injustice done him. Boylston’s 
opened up with a big bevy, found 
by Don on the edge of a tall 
pine “island” of some ten acres 
extent. Here we got bully single shoot- 
ing, as they scattered well and the dogs 
found them one after another, and the 
timber was open enough to do some nice 
work, Bert, the erstwhile amateur trap 
champion of New York, scoring a pretty 
double. After we had taken eight we felt 
it time to quit and hunt up another covey. 
Sut made one of his famous doubles here. 
He and I were over near Don, who was 
frozen on a couple of birds that we had 
marked, and, as I had not had a shot yet 
at the singles, it was up to me. I pushed 
on ahead, and—up got those two birds, 
whirled to my right, and, as I swung-round 
to fire, Sut’s tall form loomed up, with 
the brown hat just under my barrels. As 
the brain orders to fire had about been 
given, I got the damndest nervous jolt 
that has ever been my experience, while 
Sut knocked over both of my birds in as 
pretty a double as you ever saw. 

We soon got into another covey. Don 
and Shot and the puppies were belly down 
to the ground most of the time. Again 

and again all four dogs at onte would be 


Sho 


t, with That ’'m-your-little-Fido Expression 


double from outside, Warner dropped his 
right near me, while mine burst through 
the top of a big pine and got my right, 
dropping out in the field where they first 
rose. If the dogs hadn’t found it out 
there I wouldn’t have believed it the 
same quail, for he must have gone at 
least fifty feet to the right of where he 
was shot to fall out there. Bert got one 
long-range shot at one going up the field 
and didn’t think he hit him, but a little 
later one of the pups pointed and there 
was the bird stone dead, at least a hun- 
dred yards from where he was hit! 
Nothing less than 7% chilled for these 
fellows as late as January, for they are 
all large, strong-flying birds at that time 
and their vitality is amazing. 

Back to the auto, where, after a further 
drive, we rolled into our old stamping 
ground of Brevoort, and, finding the hunt- 
ing lodge empty except for a lot of box 
springs, we spread these out on the floor, 
opened out the sleeping bags and were 
soon snug and comfortable. 

Warner and I enjoyed this hunting 


before. We found the birds in a 
high cornfield, adjoining some 
woods which bordered on the 
swamp, and knocked down four 
out of the first rise. Then into the woods, 


where we had some exciting single 
shooting. They had kept clear on into 
the thickest of the swamp and_ in 


there it was snap and bang until the 


others declared that the battle of San 
Juan Hill had broken loose again! Then 
another bevy, found by Shot in some 


open pines, out of which we got two 
more, and we finally broke through to the 
other side, where the cracks had but 
three birds to show! Lots of this ground 
had been burnt over in the spring burn- 
ings that the darkeys set for the purpose 
of clearing away weeds, and plenty of 
Mark’s Aavorite places, where the birds 
had been thick the week before, were 
burnt and birdless, and the Indian was 
very discouraged, because, “Ef’n dey ain’t 
dar—I don’t know whar dey is.” 

Next morning E. F. and I did 
a final pasear around the swamp as a 
farewell hunt, getting three more out of 
a bevy, and in the afternoon we packed 
un everything and were soon aboard the 
afternoon train for the North. 
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WESTERN 
MOOSE 


WYOMING 


S I am sure that there are very 

few sportsmen in the United 

States to-day who have any idea 

that moose are to be found in 
considerable numbers in the Rocky 
Mountains of Wyoming as high up as 
the Continental Divide, I am taking up 
my pen with the hope that what few 
remarks I have to make as a result of 
observations taken this fall while acting 
as guide for Mr. W. Robert Blum, of 
New York City, who was on a hunt 
for moose and elk, may be of some in- 
terest to those who are ever ready to 
learn something new about our big game. 

While I have hunted moose in the 
Province of Ontario on several occasions, 
this was the first time I had ever hunted 
them in the Rocky Mountains, and sim- 
ply because of the fact that this fall 
was the first time in 15 years that there 
has been an open season on them. The 
license fee is $100, entitling holder to 
one bull moose. 

The object of this narrative is not to 
compare them with the Canada moose, 
but simply to give a few facts as came 
under my observation, with the desire 
that some reader will enlighten me if 
there is any difference whatsoever as 
regards the two species, and whether I 
am adding anything new at all towards 
the sum of knowledge about this animal. 

The first thing that attracts one’s at- 
tention is the vast difference in the na- 
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Note Shape of Western Moose Antlers 


By B. C. Rumsey 


ture of the country. While there are 
many moose in the Yellowstone Park, the 
great majority to be found outside its 
confines are in that part of the Forest 
Reserve south and east of the Park, along 
the Yellowstone River to its head and 
tributaries thereto. These river bottoms 
are swampy, marshy and boggy in many 
places, not unlike Canada, with mountains 
rising on both sides to an altitude of 
ten and eleven thousand feet above sea 
level. Along these bottoms there is very 
little underbrush, what there is being 
composed chiefly of quaking aspen, wil- 
lows and some black bireh, but at no 
time so thick that one cannot walk 
through it with perfect ease and get a 
fairly open shot. 

As a general thing, the moose con- 
fined themselves during the day to the 
thickest brush they could find along the 
bottoms, but I also saw a cow and calf 
at timber line, high up on a mountain 
about 10,000 feet altitude, in a patch of 
burned timber, no doubt going that high 
to escape the flies as much as possible, 
the same as the elk. What cows I saw 
were all alone with their calves.- But 
the bulls, with one or two exceptions, 
were together, two to four in number. 
Out of eight heads brought to Cody to 
be mounted, the spread ranged from 48 
to 52 inches, the measurements of the 
skulls in different places being practically 
identical. Out of four animals measured 
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by us that were killed on the hunting- 
grounds by various hunters, the height 
at the shoulders ran between 72 and 74 
inches. These measurements would seem 
to indicate that there is some uniformity 
as to the size of the Yellowstone moose. 
In color the younger ones were blackest, 
while the older ones showed more gray. 
The reverse is true with mountain sheep. 

Many natives have thought that these 
moose would attain a larger size, both 
as to body and horns, than the Canada 
moose, but I don’t believe this will be 
found to be the case, for the reason that 
they have not the variety of winter feed 
that their northern neighbors have. There 
are certainly many more kinds of hard- 
woods—leaf-bearing trees, shrubs and 
bushes—in Canada on which moose can 
browse in winter when the snow has cov- 
ered up all ground food. 

It was August 28th that we started 
with our pack outfit for the moose coun- 
try on Thoroughfare Creek, about six 
miles from the Yellowstone River. We 
figured on arriving in camp a couple of 
days before the season opened—Septem- 
ber lst—for the purpose of looking over 
the country and trying to locate a good 
specimen. 

The morning of the thirtieth we saw 
four fine bulls about a mile from camp. 
They were walking along single file 
through the pines on a little bench about 
200 feet aboye the river bottom. They 
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The Bridger Lake Moose Country of Wyoming 


were on perfectly dry and partly rocky 
ground, with no underbrush of any na- 
ture in sight. 

Next day we also saw a splendid bull 
from our camp. He was eating the tops 
of willows in plain sight, and would 
have been an easy mark from where we 
stood. But Father Time couldn’t be hur- 
ried in his course, and we had about 
twelve hours more before war on the 
big game of Wyoming could commence. 
We were all dreaming moose that night 
and pictured ourselves out at daybreak 
with game in camp by noon! If only 
dreams came true! 

It was fairly light next morning before 
we left camp, and we were just barely 
on our way when Bang! bang! bang! 
ad infinitum. Somebody had beaten us 
to it! 


To Miss York, 


Ladenburg, of New 





falls the honor of killing the first Wyo- 
ming moose in fifteen years. As her 
camp was not very far from ours, it 
seems that the “chef,” while getting 
breakfast, happened to look out on the 
river bottom and spied an _ uninvited 
guest for breakfast. He sounded the 
alarm and in a jiffy Miss Ladenburg was 
certainly attacking that moose and soon 
had him in camp as her guest, the invi- 
tation having been sent by her automatic. 
After offering our congratulations, we 
started on our way to see what the day 
had in store for us. But, like so many 
hunting- days, it had nothing. For “nary 
a hair” of a moose did we see that day. 
They had received a tip that September 
Ist, instead of August Ist, was the day 
for hostilities, and had made their get- 
away. 


Hope and expectation never deserts a 


hunter, so next day we were at it again. 
It was raining hard and we hunted all 
morning without seeing a fresh track. 
About noon we were skirting a “quaking 
asp” grove, surrounded by small willows. 
I was walking ahead leading my horse 
and Bob Blum was riding behind me 
when we ’spied our first. 

“Let him go, Bob ; he’s too small.” But 
he wouldn’t go! He had jumped up from 
his bed about 50 yards off and was tak- 
ing us in with no signs of a retreat 
Presently he turned around and started 
to walk off very indifferently, so we 
had hardly taken ten steps when up 
jumped another about 75 yards off: 
“Quick, Bob, he’s a whale; let him 
have it!” 

“But what'll I do with my horse?” 

“Let him go to h—Ill,” says I; “shoot 
quick or he'll be off.” While he was 
raising his gun the moose had wheeled 
and was on the trot. Just then Bob let 
him have one which not only stopped 
him, but made him turn completely 
around facing us again. “A fine shot 
now!” Again Bob tried and I saw the 
hair fly from his neck just where it joins 
the breast. The moose started on the 
run through the quaking asp grove. 
’ve, missed him,” wailed Bob. 
“Missed h—ll,” says I. “Quick, follow 
me!” We were on the run to the spot 
where we last saw him disappear, but 
this same spot proved also to be his 
final stand, for he was dead. He was a 
very big-bodied moose, exceedingly gray 
and stood 74 inches at the shoulders, 
having a spread of 52 inches, the largest 
of the eight heads that were brought to 
Cody this fall. 

As this was the first big-game animal 
that Bob had ever killed, it will be need- 
less to attempt to describe his feelings. 
Back to camp he went for the cook and 
pack-ponies, while I struggled with the 
skin of the moose. Next day we rested 
from our labors, and while skinning out 
the head made our plans for a campaign 
against the elk. 
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Roxy—Various Poses of Him, Showing the Points of a Basset 


A Rabbit Hunt with Beagle 


MUST first tell you something of 
these dogs so that you can fully 
appreciate their work. Becky is 
an oversized English beagle, and 
her equal as a hunter is difficult to find, 
as I tried as many as thirty or forty 
beagles to get a running mate for her, 
and only one I ever got that could do 


the hunting right and he could not keep 


and Basset 
By R. G. HOUSMAN 


up the pace two days in succession, even 
though he was one of the gamest little 
rascals I have ever seen, and that was 
little old stiff-legged Hiney the Basset. 
On the first day of the open season 
1914 in Central Ohio I accepted an invi- 
tation to hunt with a friend of mine who 
had his farm posted with the familiar 
sign of “No Hunting Allowed. Si Gib- 


bons.” And the following morning at 
about daybreak found me at the livery 
stable ready for my rig, and then back 
home for my 20-gauge Winchester, with 
a good supply of shells, and lastly my 
beagle Becky, and the two Bassets, Hiney 
and Roxy, the latter a young and inex- 
perienced dog. 

You might think it strange that I would 
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go after the rig and then come for my 
outfit, but my dogs would not eat if I 
let them know there was a hunt in store 
for them. 

I arrived at the farm just as my friend 
was getting up from the breakfast table, 
and as soon as he called a nearby farmer 
over I turned my dogs loose, taking the 
collar off Hiney, and then sent them 
into a ravine that had been filled with 
brush, and it was not more than three 
minutes before Becky gave tongue, and 

I said to my friend, “She has jumped one 
a he is moving, for she never gives 
tongue until she jumps the rabbit.” 

And in less time than it takes to tell 
it old Hiney came in with his long deep 
bay, followed by Roxy, the other Basset, 
with his mellow voice. It was music fit 
for a king to hear. We all walked down 
the edge of the ravine, and I cautioned 
my friends not to shoot at any rabbits 
in the ravine as they might shoot one of 
the dogs, and to wait until the rabbits 
came out. While we were standing there 
they made fun of my little toy gun, and 
even said I had better cut a good club, as 
I would have a better chance of killing 
one of the rabbits. I will admit that 
my 20-gauge did look small by the side 
of their 12-gauges, but when this story 
is finished you will see how the 20-gauge 
did the work. 

As we stood there watching old Hiney 
squeeze and squirm around through the 
brush piles and occasionally baying as he 
sent a rabbit out to Becky, when she 
promptly headed it off from the next 
brush pile, and if she succeeded in keep- 
ing the rabbit in the open we would have 
a fine chase which usually meant a kill. 
After about a half hour of this work I 
crossed the ravine where I had seen sev- 
eral rabbits break for the open, and as I 
reached the top of the opposite bank two 
rabbits jumped out and both paid their 
respects to Sir 20-gauge. 

As I took another step forward another 
rabbit started for parts unknown, but 
was stopped by seven-eighths ounces of 
shot from my 20-gauge, and sooner than 
I can write it my dogs brought the one 
they had been working so hard to stay 
with right past me, and it also cashed 
in to the “toy gun.” A yell from the 


other bank brought me to earth again,, 


and they wanted to know if I was cele- 
brating my birthday. “I was just using 
up that extra box of shells I brought with 
me,” shouted I. 

I suggested that we work in the open 
for a little while, and I called my dogs 
and they promptly came and worked close 
to us as I directed them. We killed 
several rabbits in crossing the next field. 
and most of them the dogs jumped and 
we shot them before the dogs could close 
in behind the rabbits. Next we came to 
a small patch of woods, and I sent the 
dogs on ahead, and they hardly entered 
the woods until they bayed treed and we 
got about half way there when old Becky 
was giving tongue, and soon was joined 
by Hiney, and they came right toward 
us, so I cautioned my friends to stand 
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Hiney, a Game Little Basset 





perfectly still, and in a little while the 
rabbit tried to slip across one corner of 
the field and my friend stopped him with 
his 12-gauge pump gun. As soon as my 
hounds came to the rabbit they all stood 
around it until it was gutted and put in 
my friend’s coat. Then I sent them 
back into this grove and told my 
friends to go with the dogs and I would 
hunt along the line fence and see if I 
could scare up a couple of rabbits that 
might go on the adjoining farm (which 
was posted), when the dogs would jump 
them. And my theory proved true, as I 
killed a couple that were headed that way. 

It seemed only a short time after I ar- 
rived at the farm that I heard that dinner 
bell ring, and it sure brought me to one 
of the finest chicken dinners I have eaten 
in many days. I ate so much that I al- 
most lost interest in hunting for the 
afternoon. 

I worked the dogs through some briar 
patches, swales and rag weed patches in 





Becky, the Rabbit Scourge of 
Central Ohio 
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the rest of the day, and the trailing was 
rather difficult, as it had started to rain, 
and when a rabbit would go across a 
freshly plowed field the dogs had to go 
slower, but -would always stay with the 
trail until I would call them off and make 


them hunt for another rabbit. The most 
difficult trail I saw them work out-that 
day was on a three-legged rabbit. It 


ran over a freshly plowed field, through 
an open ditch, then through a briar patch, 
and I put a finish to the run with the 
20-gauge as he came out. 

There were over thirty 
before these dogs on this trip. I killed 
twenty and my two friends had eleven 
rabbits. A couple hunters stood up on 
a railroad track and I saw them pick 
up five or six that my dogs were running. 
And so ended one day’s sport. 

The condition the dogs were in after 
the day’s hunt proves them the best dogs 
for hunting, and so here it is very brief- 
ly. Hiney’s front feet were all sore and 
he limped as he came to me. Upon look- 
ing them over I found them galled be- 
tween the toes and very.sore. In fact, he 
was unable to hunt for almost a week, 
although he was ready to go any time he 
heard the chains rattle, as he was the 
gamest little dog I have ever seen, and 
not timid or sulky like the other Basset 
I had. As to Becky, her round cat feet 
were in the best of shape and ready for 
a run any time she got the chance, and 
she did not show any signs of fatigue 
from the day’s hunt. ‘I have hunted her 
every day for a week in the worst kind 
of hunting ground and she was always 
there on the job with lots of vim and 
never failed to do her work willingly. 
I cannot say this of many beagles I have 
owned or seen in action. In fact, none 
of them has proven itself equal to this 
beagle. 

I believe the straight-legged Basset 
would prove himself to be as good as any 
of the English beagles in endurance, 
speed, and staying qualities. As to dis- 
position, they are next to the English 
bloodhound in their kindness and as a 
household companion. 

I have owned some of the best bred 
beagles in my part of the country and 
found the ones of the highest breeding 
to be the poorest hunters. For instance, 
Jack Logan, sired by Champion Hemp- 
field Little Dandy. Jack was abs olutely 
tfo good in the field, but a good specimen 
of the English beagle, and had all the 
markings of being a hunter worth having. 

I think the great trouble with most of 
our English beagles in this country is 
that they are kept on a chain or are kept 
in a pen until they are past the age to 
begin their education for field work, and 
when they get in the field they do not 
know what is expected of them. 

I do not say much to my dogs after I 
unleash them, as I break them to the mo- 
tion of my hand, and, lastly, to the 
whistle. 

I cannot recall anything pleasanter than 
to watch a brace of well broken beagle 
or Basset hounds at work on a rabbit. 


rabbits killed 


“Moose Hunting with 
by H. H. Lake; “ Rifle 
Savage; “‘ Successful 

by W. H. Allan; 
by Arthur 
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Scenes from the Camp Fire Club Play, ‘The Fire Test’””—The Council Fire 


Given at Yama Farms, June 18th, 1916—-Written by Camp Fire Men 
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Gambling with Bone Dice—The Cheating Accusation 
Left to right, Tilt, Seton, King, Dickerson, Patterson, Robinson and Warner 








The Camp Fire Club Indian Play 








The Scalp Dance 


Singer, Seton, Patterson, Clark, Robinson and Warner 














The Tribe on Horseback 


Farrelly, Hutchinson, Dickerson, Abercrombie, Singer, King, Walker, Wallis, A. Tilt, Warner, Olds, B. Tilt 








Tagging some good bucks 
Old Maine; in- 
of the last 


that State. 


down in 


cluding one 


moose shot in 


OW our “Festive Four” was a 

thing of the past, for the fish- 

erman had moved away, and the 

school teacher had gone into 
the lumber business; so it came to pass 
that we two engineers were forced to go 
hunting alone. 

Down in the eastern part of the State 
of Maine there is a small scattering town, 
an aged village which has gradually 
grown smaller as the years have passed. 
The blueberry business and a little pulp- 
wood and timber are the principal sources 
of revenue to the people who still re- 
main. That village shall be nameless, for 
the hunting is good; so good, in fact, that 
it behooves him who knows of it to keep 
the secret, lest the place be overrun with 
that abomination of all true men, “the 
sport,” but the author will gladly give its 
name to all good sportsmen who will 





A Down East 
Deer Hunt 


By P. H. Glover 


a garden rake we decided to leave the 
first bird where, or rather wherever he 
was, much to the disgust of the peddler, 
who wanted to know “What’s de use of 
shooting ’em that way if you don’t use 
’em”? To this day he probably does not 
know why everybody laughed. 

It was almost dark when we reached 
the farmhouse, but the trip had not 
seemed long, for several times we had 
stopped and taken a shot at partridges 
along the road. Most of these shots 
were misses as “the sights were not just 
right, and besides the gun was out of 
practice.” Still we had enough for sup- 
per, and the man is lucky who can always 
do that with a rifle. The farmhouse was 
a low unpainted building with the shed 
and barn attached, as is the case with 
almost all Maine farmhouses. The ridge- 
pole of the barn was bowed down with 


come home leaving, as my partner said, 
“a track like a porcupine in the deep 
snow.” 

The next morning we were off at day- 
break, bound, as Mose said, for no place 
in particular, but just to look around 
and see “where they were hangin’ out.” 
The country was that mixture of blue- 
berry barrens and swamp land found 
throughout the northeastern part of 
Maine. Every three or four years the 
land is burned over to give the blueberry 
bushes a show, and in the nature of 
things this is done but roughly, so that 
some places escape the fire. This leaves 
the country covered with a growth rang- 
ing in height from a few inches to eight 
or ten feet, and furnishes a most ad- 
mirable feed for the deer and moose. 
Along the brooks, in the low places, and 
everywhere else that the ground is damp 
the fire fails to 
penetrate, so these 








write and ask. 
The stage was 
to take us there, ‘Ea 


but could not, for aa 
it was more than 2 
full; the stage, 
mind you, not the 
driver. The latter 
calmly informed us 
that there were 
two women, three 
children, and a 
Jew peddler who 
also wanted to go, 
but could not. 
Poverty or haste 
made strange bed 
fellows, so we col- 
lected the peddler 
—who, by the way, 
was not a Jew at 
all—and started 
walking on our 
way. The time 
passed well, for 
the peddler had 
strange tales of 
the lumber camps 
in which he had 
sold jewelry; the 
mining engineer recalled the time when he 
was in “Old Mexico,” while the civil en- 
gineer had stories of Montana, Wyoming, 
and the West generally. Just before the 
peddier took up his pack and walked, we 
came to the hill where “there are always 
partridges.” By some strange chance 
there were actually four of them “bud- 
ding” in two large birches near the road. 

“Here,” said the mining engineer, “is 
where I show you how this job really 
should be done.” Now, a high power 
rifle with a soft-nosed bullet is not the 
proper thing with which to shoot birds 
unless the shooter is an artist. The first 
bird “exploded,” no other word will ex- 
press it. It rained feathers, meat, small 
scraps of skin, and bone. The second 





bird was better, as the bullet actually did 
clip his neck as it should. 
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Mose and Bob Sizing up the Mortal Remains 


the weight of years, and the winter gales 
had torn loose a good many shingles. 
The place had a slightly dilapidated ap- 
pearance, but withal possessed a comfort- 
able, homelike look. 

Mose, our guide, was a typical farmer- 
hunter-lumberman, tall and lanky with 
tremendously long legs, and the peculiar 
slouching, cat-footed walk of one who 
has traveled the greater part of his life 
silently through a country without roads. 
While I watched him a large vision of 
trouble rose in my mind, for the Lord 
has builded me close to the ground, and 
the thought of following those long legs 
hour after hour over all kinds of coun- 
try, filled me with a vague foreboding. 
Once or twice before in my life have I 
traveled with just such a man, and one 
night in particular in Wyoming I had 





spots are covered 
with a heavy 
growth of ever- 
green trees, which 
provides a shelter 
and resting place 
for all game. 

The first piece 
of barrens  con- 
tained nothing, but 
a porcupine, Which 
hurriedly took 
refuge in a hollow 
log. We routed 
him out and killed 
him with a pock- 
et sling shot, 
much to the as- 
tonishment of 
Mose. Straight- 
away he swore 
that he would 
have him one, and 
learn to shoot as 
soon as he could, 
for he saw a great 
saving of ammu- 
oe nition, and ammu- 
nition means something to a man who has 
a large family to support and very little 
to do it with. The slingshots were modeled 
after the “bean shooters” of our boy- 
hood days, but were very different wea- 
pons, the rubbers being as strong as a 
grown man could draw back, and capable 
of shooting a half ounce slug one hun- 
dred and sixty yards, or of driving it 
clear through a rabbit’s head at close 
range. 

From time to time we drove a swamp, 
but always failed to get anything except 
the exercise. Wherever the deer and 
moose may have been it is certain that 
they were not where we looked for them, 
but we were all too old hunters to ex- 
pect to find game the first thing. About 
the middle of the afternoon we started 
our first deer, jumped him, but that was 
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about all, for he managed to slip through 
us W ithout a shot. By that strange 
chance with which all hunters are famil- 
iar, he chose to make his appearance and 
departure at the only time when we were 
all so situated that we could not shoot. 

The second day was but a repetition of 
the first, save that we covered a different 
part of the country, and again saw but 
one deer, a large buck, when we were 
on our way home just about dusk, and 
much too far away to shoot. As Mose 
put it, “He needn’t have run quite so 
hard, for the Lord knows that if we 
could have killed him it would have been 
‘close season’ before we could have 
reached him.” 

We were on our road pretty early the 
third day, for we had a long trip ahead 
of us. About noon we ran onto a lot of 
signs where deer had been feeding every 
night, but they had moved somewhere else 
to spend the day. Mose sat down, had his 
little smoke, and “figured it out.” Ac- 
cording to his “calculations,” they must 
be in a certain thicket about half a mile 
off, where if we jumped them they would 
run by a certain large rock about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the thicket. Of course 
I drew the short match. I asked Mose 
where I should go, and received the com- 
forting assurance that it made very little 
difference as I was not going to get any 
shooting anyway. He was right; about 
the time that I was all mixed up in a 
thick hole, I heard Bob open up. When 
I reached him there was nothing left to 
do but help hang up and dress the deer, 
which had stopped three out of the five 
bullets and was quite dead. Two other 
deer had turned back by Mose and had 
gotten away without our seeing them 

Abdut a mile farther on we struck a 
piece of swamp land. I chose the edge. 
Bob the middle and Mose the hardwood 
growth along the hillside. Ten minutes 
later there was a lone shot in the swamp, 
and to my question of “Which way did 
he run?” came the reply, “He didn’t run; 
come in and help dress him.” Sure 
enough, Bob had come upon a spike buck 
lying down with just his face showing 
through the brush. The bullet had caught 
him in the corner of the eye and gone 
out the base of the ear. 

The following day we decided to try 
the same piece of country again, in the 
hopes that our luck would still continue. 
Mine did. For about an hour we crept 
around on the quite fresh tracks of a 
large moose, without accomplishing any- 
thing. The old fellow had evidently been 
in the vicinity for some days, for we 
found browsing “sign”.and fresh tracks 
over several acres of sprouts. Finally I 
saw a bunch of young spruce trees over 
to one side of the other fellows, and 
thought that I would go through it. 

As the negro put it, “Dat’s jus’ whar I 
done drapped ma watermelon.” As soon as 
I was in the middle of a thick hole and 
could see nowhere nor anything the bull 
went out, and started across the opening 
in front of the other fellows. From 
where I was floundering around in the 
thicket it sounded like a Fourth of July 
morning. With that number of bullets 
in the air, the poor old bull just had to 
run into some of them. Only two struck 
him at all, but one of those cut the jug- 
ular vein, and the other smashed the 
heart. There certainly was some loud 
yelling done when we came up to him 
lying in the edge of the clearing. Even 
I came in for my share of the praise, for 
I was told that if I were no good as a 
hunter, at least I was as fine a hound 
pup to run them out of their holes as 
ever bayed at the moon. 

That night the talk was all of deer 





A Down East Deer Hunt 


and moose shooting. Tales there were 
that no one who didn’t know the queer 
way in which all animals will occasionally 
act would have believed. Mose has shot 
game all of his life, in season and out, 
and many of his stories were well worth 
hearing. One man only was silent, and 
that was the hoodoo of the crowd, for 
every time that I started to talk I was 
requested to “stick to partridges and rab- 
bits and not talk about large game.” 
However, I was too full of moose steak 
to care very much what anyone said. 

But two days remained and it would 
take one of these to get the game out; 
so the next morning was my last chance. 
We decided first to drive again the thicket 
of our third day’s hunt. Bob took his 
seat on the favorite rock, but this time 
they waited until I was over on a hill- 
side, where I could cover the open bar- 
rens leading to the river, for this is 
where the two deer had escaped the other 
time. For half an hour I sat and waited, 
smoking and thinking of what might 
come my way, before I heard the crash 
of a deer in the brush below. By the 
noise he seemed to be headed for a little 
low place to my left. Putting down my 
pipe, I took a last look at the rear sight, 
and made sure that there was a shell 
in the barrel of the gun. Sure enough, 
this time the deer came out just where 
he was expected. Half of the time he 
was hidden by the sprouts and bushes, 
but as often as he came in sight my rifle 
talked to him in my best style: four 
times and still he kept on; then a short 
run to the top of a knoll and three more 
shots. The second landed with a dull 
plunk and his flag went down. Another 
short run and two more bullets followed 
him as he hobbled over the top of the 
hill. He was lying down when I reached 
him, but he sprang to his feet only to 
have another bullet break his neck. There 
was some little talk of the battle of San 
Juan Hill when the others came up, but 
this stopped abruptly on my remarking 
that he was not nearly as large as a 
moose. Three bullets had struck him on 
his run up the hill; one broke a hind 
leg, a second cut through the skin of 
the other gambrel without injuring either 
the bone or the tendon, while the third 
had struck the middle of one ham and 
ranged forward, finally lodging in the 
“sticking hole” in his neck. He was not 
a very large buck, but he was large 
enough to stop all talk about “the rabbit 
hunter.” 

By this time it was high noon, so after 
dressing the deer we went down to the 
little brook at the bottom of the hill and 
had a large dinner, consisting of two 
small biscuits and a doughnut apiece. 

Mose suggested that on our way home 
we visit some burnt land where three 
moose had been working the week before 
our visit. So after lunch and a little 
smoke we swung off towards Loon Lake, 
and about two o’clock reached the burn. 

Sure enough, moose had been in the 
vicinity, and very recently. On the far 
side of the burn lay a smail but very thick 
spruce swamp with a little heath at the 
end—an ideal place for a moose to spend 
the day. Bob and Mose agreed to drive 
the swamp while I watched the heath 
from the top of a large stump on the 
hillside beyond. Hardly had they entered 
the green growth when I heard a tremen- 
dous crash and another and another. I 
cocked my gun and waited for what 
seemed an age, but, nothing happened. 
I had almost decided that the moose had 
gone out of the far side of the swamp 
and escaped, when suddenly, ’way over 
beyond the heath altogether, a moose 
trotted out onto the open barrens, and, 
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Ready forthe Shipping Tag 


like Lot’s wife, stopped to look back. 
Four hundred yards, if an inch, but I 
had to have that moose. Carefully I 
estimated the distance, raised the sights, 
held on the top of his back, and let go. 
Not a movement. Again the careful aim, 
the crack of the 32-hp. and no results. 

I have missed a lot of game in my life, 
but, by golly, I could always make them 
run, and this fellow wouldn’t even do 
that. At the third shot he seemed to 
stumble forward slightly and started off 
at a trot, upon which two more moose 
came out onto the barrens and followed 
him. I hurried these along as best I 
could, but that was all. 

Sadly L joined the other boys and to- 
gether we followed the first track, which 
led towards an alder swale and mixed 
growth a half mile away. I do not claim 
to be a thousand-yard expert marksman, 
so I had little hope of finding very much 
at the end of the trail. On entering 
the growth, however, Mose found a fresh 
bed with a little pool of blood in it. 
Two hundred yards farther on we came 
to the big fellow at which I had first 
fired, shot high back of the shoulders 
and just breathing his last. If I had 
taken the camera with me that day I 
should have been almost tempted to have 
had an “I shot him” picture taken of 
myself, and as it turned out to be the 
last open season moose until 1918, I was 
more than lucky. 


Another day to get the game out and 
a second to reach home and the trip 
was done. We had had good luck, a 
good time and the price of the trip was 
0 aaa so what more could a man 
askr 
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Not Columbus Discovering America, but Op in a Wild Rice Duck Boat 


In the Indian Country ~* 
of Minnesota 


HEN you mention Otter Tail 
County, Minnesota, it means 
nothing to most people, but 
it means a whole lot to those 
knowing ones who make it their vaca- 
tion playground. Imagine, or try to im- 
agine, a county, one single county, with 
two thousand lakes within its boundaries! 
You would naturally come to the con- 
clusion that the whole county is water, 
but such is not the case; besides its two 
thousand lakes, all teeming with game 
fish, and in the fall of the year covered 
with myriads of wildfowl, the county 
boasts of some of the finest farms and 
farmlands within the state, and in the 
stubbleficlds of these farms you have as 
good prairie-chicken hunting as you can 
find anywhere in the Northwest. Now, 
deduct for the water-covered area and 
for the cultivated lands and you still 
have an area of dense forest large enough 
for any hunter to get lost in, and, what 
is more, said hunter might not care a 
hoot if he did get lost, as long as he 
can hear the whir of a startled partridge 
every few rods 


By C. L. Opsal 


Some great vacation days with the 
grouse, wild ducks and pike of the 


Minnesota wild rice lakes. 


Such is Otter Tail County, and our- 


illustrious trio, my friend the journalist, 
the retired merchant and myself, being 
“wise” to this hunters’ and fishermen’s 
paradise, decided to spend a three weeks’ 
vacation up there, mostly to visit with 
the wildfowl. 

Those who suffered most keenly from 
the annually recurring hunting fever had 
long since sought the only known cure 
for it, and the rest of us have sought 
consolation in reading reports from the 
game fields and in the thought that we 
had our turn coming. 

Only an ardent sportsman can realize 
how tremendously long the time seemed 
between September 7th—the opening day 
—and September 18th, which was the 
day of our deliverance. 

There had just been held a primary 





election, and our friend, the journalist, 
could not possibly get away until that 
agony was over, “this is the time for 
all good men to come to the aid of the 
party,” and he must be on hand to help 
save the country; so for weeks he had 
in his forceful way clearly demonstrated 
to the benighted voters how the country 
would surely go to the demnition bow- 
wows if they didn’t vote just so. 

Well, they didn’t, and the way it turned 
out the journalist was only too glad to 
take to the woods for a few weeks, the 
retired merchant prince was ready and 
willing to go at any time, and, as for 
myself, I make it a rule to take a vaca- 
tion every fall after hunting season is 
open, when you can splash around in a 
boat or tramp over fields and through 
the woods, when you can be out in the 
air and the sunshine and sometimes in 
the rain; it is mighty good medicine, and 
you build up so you have something to 
draw on through the strain of the long, 
hard winter. 

There is something about the news- 
paper business that broadens and develops 
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a man along several lines; for one thing, 
newspaper men, as a rule, are the most 
cheerful liars that one can possibly hope 
to associate with, and, for another thing, 
when they do break away from the cease- 
less grind they are as frisky as spring 
lambs and have such a tremendous ca- 
pacity for enjoying their holiday—and 
such was our journalist, too; he was more 
fun than a circus. 

So this was our trio, then, arranged 
in chronological order: the retired mer- 
chant—the Prince for short—then the 
journalist, the Cub being his pet name, 
and, lastly, Doc, as my two friends per- 
sist in nicknaming me, although they well 
know that is no name for a self-respect- 
ing person; it will do nicely for an Irish 
setter. 

We boarded a Soo Line train at St. 
Paul, and after being comfortably set- 
tled in the observation car, we took time 
to observe our fellow travelers, which is 
why people take the observation car. 

It required no particular gift of clair- 
voyance to make out that most of our 
fellow passengers were part of the week- 
end exodus from the cities to the game 
fields, so we were right in congenial 
company. We arrived at our station 
about midnight and were met at the depot 
by a fat, jolly German, the proprietor 
of a thirst parlor—the great county-option 
drought hadn’t struck the state yet—and 
he hustled us into his auto, ‘decorating 
the outside of the car with our hand- 
baggage. Then a spin of four _miles in 
the chilly, crisp night. air brought us to 
our destination, The Inn, on the shores 
of Dead Lake. 

Mine host was up waiting for us, and 
the red-hot stove in the office soon 
thawed us out so we could go to bed 
without that shivery feeling, but it didn’t 
seem possible that it could already be 
time to get up when our considerate 
hostess called us for a belated breakfast 
at 8:30 o'clock. 

At home a mild dish of predigested 
breakfast food, together with a soft- 
boiled egg, is usually our limit; here, 
right off, we started with hamburger 
steak, fried potatoes, two cups of coffee 
and a stack of wheat cakes a mile high, 
and in the matter of wheat cakes the 
Cub certainly had the rest of us at a 
big disadvantage, because he is by nature 
endowed with the longest “breadhooks” 
you ever saw, and then he claimed a 
table etiquette which made it permissible 
to stretch for anything as long as he 
didn’t raise his heels off the floor, and 
this, again, necessitated frequent inspec- 
tion on our part. 

“Gee,” he broke out, “wouldn’t I like 
to hear the noise if we should demand 
a bill of fare like this for breakfast at 
home!” 

Dead Lake is a great breeding-place 
for all kinds of waterfowl and contains 
some of the largest ricebeds I have ever 


_ seen; it was in former years—so I was 


told by old-timers—set apart as a reserve 
for the Indians to gather their supply 
of wild rice from. The lake is divided 
into four pockets, each pocket in reality 
a large lake in itself, connected with the 
others through narrow passages. 

In the first few weeks of the open 
season the shooting is mostly jump shoot- 
ing through the ricebeds, and the mal- 
lards are particularly in evidence. At 
the time of our arrival the rice was 
pretty well broken down from recent 
storms, and thus the best of the jump 
shooting was over already, but as we 
planned to spend a real vacation up there, 
with three weeks ahead of us for hunt- 
ing, we had strong hopes of coming in 
for some of the splendid shooting during 
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the northern flight, for which the place 
is justly noted. 

Our first day we spent rowing around 
the lake getting our bearings; the net 
result in game was not large: four mal- 
lards, two redheads and three blue-wing 
teals made up the bag for the whole party, 
enough and to spare for a splendid game 
dinner for the next day, which was 
Sunday, and, such is the effect of early 
good associations and church training, 
that day we just spent quietly at home, 
enjoying the big Sunday dinner, lazying 
away our- time, reading, writing and 
“yarning.” 

Monday morning right after breakfast 
the great offensive movement began, and 
we all started out for an all-day hunt, 
each having secured a guide to paddle 
us through the rice. I secured the serv- 
ices of Mr. Theodore Smith, a fine sports- 
man and a man who is always on the 
lookout for the comfort of his companion, 
and his courteous, considerate ways, to- 
gether with his ability with paddle and 
gun, have gained him more than a state- 
wide reputation as a thoroughly compe- 
tent guide. 

It was a cold, strong north wind blow- 
ing, and Mr. Smith pinned his faith on 
conditions being just right in the east 
lake, while the other boats headed for 
the west lake. 

Coming around a point I heard the 
quiet, low voice of the guide: “Careful 
now, be ready, this is a great hangout 
for mallards; there is a creek comes in 
here, and they are always to be found 
in the mouth of that creek,” then he 
quietly sent the canoe into the rice, and 
after just a few strokes of the paddle 
up got two magnificent birds. In a very 
business-like manner I disposed of both 
of them, and was just going into a trance 
over my wonderful skill when I was 
again warned to be ready; off to the 
left of me in nice range rose about a 
dozen big birds; irresolutely I poked my 
gun at one, then another one would get 
up and seem so much nearer that I would 
poke my gun in his direction, and the 
end of all my indecision was that I shot 
three big holes in the air, while my guide, 
giving the canoe a quick turn, accounted 
for three birds. It was ever thus, pride 
goeth before a fall! 
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But when we had gathered the five 
birds, three of them greenheads, smooth- 
ing out their beautiful plumage, we de- 
cided unanimously it wasn’t such a rotten 
beginning, after all. 

We then headed straight for a big rice- 
bed, covering the whole central part of 
the lake, and many a time did I have 
occasion to wonder at the quick eye of 
my guide. Long before I was able to 
identify a speck on the water as a duck 
he would tell me what kind of a duck 
it was. 

“IT think I see three redheads,” he 
shortly announced, and tried his best to 
make me get my eye on them, but to no 
purpose, so he swung the canoe about, 
and making a big detour, he worked up 
on them against the wind. When we 
finally came near enough, they were red- 
heads, all right, there was no mistaking 
that. Slowly and quietly we drew nearer 
and nearer, and the searer we came the 
harder I kept a-swallowing, it seemed to 
help some in keeping my heart down 
where it is supposed to stay; finally the 
crucial moment came, when they all three 
rose from the water well scattered. With 
my first two shots I brought the two 
nearest ones down and with three more 
shots I crippled the third one, which fell 
a long way off. We lost no time gather- 
ing the two dead ones, then started in 
pursuit of the wounded bird, and if you 
have ever tried to catch up with a 
wounded redhead you know what a chase 
it means; this one led us a merry chase 
of a mile or more before we finally 
secured it. 

No sooner had we accomplished this 
than the guide shoved the canoe into a 
heavy, twisted bunch of rice that afforded 
good cover, where we decided to stay 
awhile and watch the flocks of birds 
then stirring in the air. 

“Mark south!” 

Well, I figured out as quickly as pos- 
sible where that corner of the earth was 
supposed to be and was still busy with 
that problem when I heard that peculiar 
whistle and noise from beating wings 
that is always such sweet music to the 
ear of the duck-hunter, and a bunch of 
teal was upon me before I was really 
ready to salute them. However, with my 
own efforts, together with able assistance 
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Getting Them up on the Old Lumber Roads 
from the guide, when the smoke of bat- and struck the water with a_ splash. 


tle had cleared away we found that we 


had added four blue-wing teal to our 
string. 
It was now getting along towards 


noon, and it was time to make for the 
place agreed on as the most central point 
to have lunch together; this place was 
an island with an old, dilapidated hunter’s 
shack that contained a still serviceable 
cookstove. 

On the way over we had the wind with 
us and we were making great time when 
I was startled out of my mental review 
of the forenoon’s happenings with a 
strident “To your right, quick!” and 
intuitively the gun lined up with a 
tremendous “lead” on a lone mallard 
going with the wind like a_ streak. 
He folded up, turned over and over 


“Good work!” from the guide, and I 
rose about one hundred per cent in my 
own estimation. 

Have you ever noticed how one won- 
derfully good shot wiil obliterate the 
memory of any number of poor, inex- 
cusable misses? 

“Down low!” came the next admoni- 
tion, as a bunch of bluebills came head- 
ing straight towards us, beating their 
way against the wind and barely clear- 
ing the rice. A few anxious moments; 
would we get a shot, or would they 
veer off? No, they were coming straight 
on and the next thing I knew the guide 
actually stood up in the boat and shooed 
at them with the effect that they bunched 
together close and fose perpendicularly, 
and when our two guns were through 


with their work we picked up five dead 
and wounded on the battlefield. 

This made our bag for the forenoon 
hunting eighteen, and we were pretty 
well satisfied with our luck, so we hur- 
ried over to meet the rest of the party. 

We found a roaring fire going and 
the coffee-pot already sending out a most 
delicious aroma. Sitting still in the prow 
of a canoe with a cold north wind howl- 
ing over the water is rather chilly work, 
and it took considerable pounding and 
stamping about to restore the circulation; 
we were so chilled through that we ac- 
tually shook like men with the ague. 

The Cub proved high gun, he and his 
guide having a score of twenty-one, but 
most of them were bluebills. He was 
not a very modest hero at that, but we 
put up with him good-naturedly. There 
was particularly one shot that he was 
tremendously proud of and kept babbling 
about until we had to secure verification 
of the tale by the guide, who had to 
admit that it was indeed a record shot, 
and, even so, we rallied our enthusiastic 
friend about accidents that will happen. 

The afternoon was spent with varying 
luck; once in a while some brilliant shot 
would atone for a number of poor ones, 
but on the whole we added materially 
to our string. It stands to reason that 
men who only do a little shooting on 
their vacation trips cannot begin to roll 
up a score or lay claim to being such 
“dead shots” as most of the shooting 
fraternity boast of being. 

We had, all told, enough game to make 
a shipment of three tags good for fif- 
teen birds each that were distributed 
amongst friends at home, and letters 
reaching us a few days later were evi- 
dence that they were duly appreciated. 

This sacred obligation discharged, we 
settled down to a life of leisure. There 
followed a restful spell of the most ideal 
fall weather and we lazied around en- 
joying it to the full. A daily tramp 
through the woods, which now were at 
the height of their glory with foliage 
of the flaming colors of a beautiful sun- 
set, was part of our program; e®¥enings 
we usually took a little excursion on 
the lake, getting an occasional shot at 
ducks when there was a flight towards 
sundown. 

Our friend, the Cub, made one more 
of his famous shots. One evening we 
were out in a boat in a natural blind 
of a bunch of heavy rice, he in the bow 
of the boat, I in the stern, when sud- 
denly, coming out of nowhere, loomed up 
a big greenhead; he was right on top 
of us when the Cub rose to the occasion 
like a veteran and let fly a charge of 
sixes at him. He could not have been 
over fifteen feet away when the charge 
found its mark, and he came hurtling 
through the air with such terrifying swift- 
ness that the Cub made a quick dive for 
safety in the bottom of the boat; the 
green head missed him by inches, struck 
the gunwale of the boat and the Cub 
calmly reached over and picked him up. 
The remarkable part of it all was how 
instantaneously it all occurred, which gave 
the Cub an opening for a dissertation on 
how quick a trained mind—like his— 
works im an emergency! 

Upon examining the duck we found 
that his bill was cut into threads and 
a few pellets had penetrated his head; 
an “intuitive lead” of two inches more 
and the “trained mind conveying to the 
trigger-finger the psychological moment” 
would have been entirely in vain. 

One day our trio started out on the 
lake, not with any expectations of making 
any big killing, but mainly because it was 
one of those wonderful fall days when 
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it is a joy to be alive and active. After 
a long pull around we finally settled down 
in the edge of a big ricebed in the east 
lake. We were rather surprised to see 
a great number of ducks on the move 
and managed to bag a few, but the main 
flight was over the open water nearer the 
shore of the mainland, just out of our 
reach. In front of us the mainland came 
out to a long point several hundred feet 
long and gradually narrowing down to 
a long ribbon of sand. This point is 
one of the best duck passes in the state, 
as the ducks in their flight between the 
east and West lakes invariably swing 
over it. 

On this particular day the point was 
occupied by a lone hunter who was evi- 
dently shooting a repeater of some kind; 
we envied him his station, as he was 
getting splendid shooting, while we only 
got an occasional shot, and, being a 
truthful James, I must admit that he was 
doing some fine shooting, too! We were 
close enough to him to be able to tell the 
result every time he fired a salvo. 

Along came a nice bunch of redheads, 
following the shoreline until they reached 
the point, where they rose a little and 
swung right over him within nice range. 
Bang, bang! went the pump, six shots 
in rapid succession. The hunter stopped 
and looked for the expected rain of ducks, 
which, however, failed to materialize 
nary a feather! He appeared stunned 
for a moment, then he cut loose, and a 
more choice or varied vocabulary I never 
listened to in all my life! He grabbed 
his gun with both hands, held it up 
high above his head for a moment, and, 
after a torrent of burning, red-hot exple- 
tives on the rotten, rusty gaspipe, he 
threw it with all his might down in the 
sand, and to further ease his outraged 
feelings he ran as fast as his legs would 
carry him down along the point until 
we actually thought he intended to com- 
mit suicide by drowning himself, but -at 
the water’s edge he turned around, 
streaked it back again to the gun, re- 
peated the performance with that, then 
he took another run. Any judge of pro- 











bate on witnessing his antics would im- 
mediately have committed him to an asy- 
lum as a raving maniac. That he lost 
any number of splendid chances at flocks 
of ducks, and that he knew we were 
watching the performance in high glee 
did not deter him in the least; he was 
absolutely demented. We laughed until 
tears rolled down our cheeks, and the 
incidental fun he furnished us more than 
made up for our poor luck in shooting. 

Our vacation time went by, as it has 
a habit of doing, until one day the Cub 
addressed himself thus to the Prince: 
“Mr. Prince,” he said, “is there any time 
of a man’s life that passes as swiftly 
as one’s vacation days ?” 

“Guess not,” came the answer, “unless 
it’s the evenings you spend with your 
best girl.” 

“That’s hardly a fair comparison,” ar- 
gued the Cub, “because, God willing, the 
girl permitting, and the old man having 
no constitutional objections, you can, 
when you kiss her ‘good night,’ figure 
on repeating the performance the very 
next night, but when your vacation is 
spent and gone, you have not another 
one coming for a while year.” 

Thus the first of October, when the 
season on partridges opens in this state, 
dawned with the promise of a beantiful 
day. Our trio voted unanimously to 
spend the day in the woods after par- 
tridges, with this difference, that the 
Prince and the Cub took to the boats 
with their guides to visit the islands in 
their quest for game, they having fig- 
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ured out this manner of hunting as be- 
ing less strenuous than an all-day tramp 
through the woods. 

My guide laid out a route for us that 
would bring us back to the inn for lunch, 
and then in the afternoon we were to 
take a long circle in the woods in the 
opposite direction. 

We jollied the Cub a good deal before 
we started; when it comes to physical 
exercise he is not a self-starter, he has 
to be cranked up from the outside, which, 
of course, is a habit acquired in his pro- 
fession—this touching a button and or- 
dering George to do it has its drawbacks 
when it comes to physical exertion where 
you cannot have some George for a 
buffer. 

The leaves were hardly off the trees 
enough to make it promising for partridge 
hunting, but we were bound to have a 
try at them, anyway. I don’t know what 
there is about the flushing of a partridge 
that is so startling to me and at the 
same time so fascinating. I cannot get 
used to it; every time one flushes in 
close proximity to me he simply scares 
me out of a year’s growth, and it takes 
me a second or so to gather my wits 
about me again. Did you ever notice 
the faculty they have of getting a tree 
behind them right in their line of flight? 
Every time it happens to me I solemnly 
declare next time I am going to take a 
couple of steps off to the side so as to 
get a clear shot, and next time a par- 
tridge flushes I am going to be just as 
cool and collected, but quicker—in fact, 
there is no end of resolutions as to 
preparedness next time that gamest of 
the game birds flushes. Well, next time 
comes, and it rattles me as badly as ever 
I stand there for a moment gaping like 
a hick at a sideshow, or if I, by the 
merest change, happen to be ready, that 
game bird will do something so entirely 
unlooked for and unexpected that he in- 
variably knocks ail my preparedness into 
a cocked hat. 

There may be bigger thrills and more 
pronounced shivers chasing up and down 
your spine in big-game hunting; I don’t 
know, I have never had any ambition 
to bore a hole through things with a 
rifle bullet; but, be that as it may, I get 
all the thrills that my system craves for 
right in partridge hunting—I couldn't 
stand anything more in that line, it would 
simply be the death cof me from heart 
failure ! 

But I must get back to our hunt. Mr. 
S., the guide, took me into the woods 
right back of the inn, and very soon we 
flushed our first bird; the underbrush 
was thick, and we failed to connect. 
Three times we got that bird up, when 
I finally got a fairly open shot in the 
edge of a tamarack swamp and regis- 
tered. We circled around this swamp 
and struck out along a small trickle of 
a stream feeding it. We followed this 
for some distance, but the birds were 
evidently on higher ground = sunning 
themselves, so we climbed the hill and 
took to looking for them where wild 
grapevines and  high-bush cranberries 
grew. It was getting hot, and the going 
was pretty strenuous, so, coming to an 
open place where a bush loaded with red, 
luscious cranberries invited us to a rest, 
we set our guns down and proceeded to 
a feast, when, right between us, up got 
one partridge with a tremendous beat- 
ing of wings. We concentrated our gaze 
on that bird—it was all we could con- 
centrate on it!—when up got bird num- 
ber two, both taking the same direction 
and both furnishing open, straightaway 
shots if we could have got hold of our 
guns quick enough (which, of course, we 
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We looked at each other, and 
Mr. S., in his quiet way, intimated that 
it was a beautiful day to be out, and 
so it was; he couldn’t get up an argu- 
ment on that! 

As by prearrangement, we went in the 
direction these two birds had taken, and 
here is where we were determined to do 
or die. Not very far off I flushed the 
first one, and, making an exceptionally 
good shot—for me—on a right- -quartering 
bird, it was a great satisfaction to see 
the bird wilt; almost simultaneously Mr. 
S., a little to my left, accounted for the 
second one. We perked up considerably 
and agreed once more that it was a most 
beautiful day to be out. 

Our next adventure came very soon, 
in walking along, still talking over how 
the fortunes of war had favored us in 
bagging those two birds, we came to a 
tangle of grapevines spread out around 
the foot of a big oak. Mr. S. stepped 
right up to the tangled mass and kicked 
into it. The result was most startling, 
there was a tremendous stir and flapping 
of wings, it sounded like a machine gun 
rapping away, not that I ever heard one. 
The cause of the racket finally took shape, 
and a partridge beat straight up against 
Mr. S., who dodged the bird by leaning 
backwards, so much so that he became 
overbalanced and sat right down. 

Thus having put his most dangerous 
enemy hors de combat, the ferocious bird 
flew straight at me; he deliberately at- 
tacked me; it was just by making a quick 
duck that I escaped getting my face 
clawed up, and in making this quick 
duck I had presence of mind enough to 
turn, and by doing that I got a straight- 
away shot and he paid the penalty for 
his bold attack. It was a beautiful cock, 
and picking him up, smoothing out his 
ruffled plumage, I spread out his magnifi- 
cent tail feathers, those eighteen ‘feathers 
with that broad, black band across, so 
geometrically accurate. I know of no 
prettier sight in all birddom, except one, 
and that is a ptarmigan in its full winter 
plumage, all snowy, pure white, with not 
a speck of coloring showing until you 
spread out his tail feathers, when you 
see a broad band of coal-black color 
clear across the tail. What might the 
purpose of that black band be, all in- 
visible until the tail feathers are spread 
out? 

In the evening at the festive board, 
when the time for twitting each other 
draws nigh, after the inner man is duly 
satisfied, it is great fun to hear the Cub 
discourse on the happenings of the day. 

He and his guide turned up with seven 
birds, but it developed that his guide 
had an old, deaf dog that had “treed” 
some of them, and it further developed 
that the dog had caught one alive under 
a mass of grapevines, the bird having 
ventured under too far in his quest for 
grapes, he was unable to get out quick 
enough; the dog grabbed him and brought 
him out alive. 

About a mile or so northwest of the 
inn lived an old grizzled war veteran, 
owner of a small farm. On his land 
was a pond, I can hardly dignify it by 
the name of lake, and one day as a 
mark of special favor we were invited 
fo come up to try our luck at fishing. 

So the Prince and the Cub started on 
an expedition up there, while I elected 
to take a tramp through the woods after 
partridges again. In the evening, when 
I returned to the inn, the fishermen were 
there ahead of me, and I shall always 
remember the sight that met me just 
as I stepped onto the porch. Newspapers 
were spread on the floor, and, ye gods! 


(Continued on page 29) 
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He Lit Right About Here 


E who has not hunted the valley 

quail in Southern California 

has missed the enjoyment of a 

great sport. Beautiful in form 
and with a plumage that is exquisite in 
color, he is withal one of the wisest of 
all game birds, while his capacity for 
assimilating No. 8 shot is something re- 
markable. You may apparently kill your 
bird and have him drop like a plummet 
to the ground in an open space, but when 
you go to pick him up he is usually quite 
a distance from where you marked his 
fall. If he drops upon a side hill he 
will often flutter, after receiving his death 
wound, a distance of many feet, and it 
will often take a quarter of an hour 
to find him. Generally he has managed 
to worm his way into a cactus clump 
or a bunch of greasewood, where none 
but the sharpest eyes can find him. With 
a good dog the matter is simplified, of 
course, but there are very few. dogs, es- 
pecially setters, that can stand the heat 
of the Southern sun without losing their 
sense of smell after an hour or so of 
hard work. The pointers do better, but 
even they, unless bred and worked under 
the conditions that exist in desert hunt- 
ing, are not eminently satisfactory. For- 
tunate indeed is the man who has a dog 
that can stand a full day’s work. Most 
sportsmen, therefore, in Southern Cali- 


fornia hunt in parties of three or four, 
working in a line, with an interval of 
from fifty to sixty yards between each 
hunter. 

In the valleys that lie within a two 
hours’ drive from Los Angeles one can 
still find the birds in aburdance in the 


thick brush and chaparral that stretches 


from the road back to the foothills, and 
the call of the cocks, or their “twit, twit,” 
can be heard on every hand. In the 
closed season they become very tantali- 
zing, as they seem to realize that they 
are free from persecution, and they will 
race ahead of your horse or climb the 
bank in plain view, with an air that 
seems to say: “Shoot me if you dare.” 


The opening of the season, however, soon 
changes all this. Within a few days they 
have become the wariest of birds. One 
may drive for miles along a country 
road and never one, where a week 
before there were running 
ahead of his team or into the 
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plan is adopted; 


out of the brush or from 


It is quite startling, when standing look- 
ing over the brush and wondering where 


the birds went to, to hear 
the pronounced “burr-r-r” 
as one leaps into flight 
within a yard or your feet. 
With a rapid whirl you 
take a snap shot, only to 
curse your impetuosity as 
you miss. 

Arriving at your shoot- 
ing ground an hour after 
daylight, you leave your 
machine under some shel- 
tering scrub oak by the 
roadside, and start into 
the brush. Your com- 
panion is separated from 
you by about a hundred 
yards. It is not long be- 
fore you see the countless 
footprints . that indicate 
that the birds are “using” 
in that locality. As you 
slowly and quietly pro- 
ceed, you watch the open 
places with the greatest» 
intentness. Suddenly, 
turning a low clump of 
brush, there is a_ whirr- 
r-r-r from a small covey 
that has evidently not yet 
descended from its roost- 
ing-place, and you whirl 
‘round, expecting to see 
the air full of birds. The’ 
cunning rascals saw you 
first, however, and have 
flown through the bush to 
the further side, dropped 


in fact, they will lie so 
close that you have to literally kick them 














































days they were in the habit of getting upff Southern 
ina bunch. There would be a momentary 
flutter and the long sail with outspread 
wings straight away from you, and often 


a dozen birds would fall to each barrel, 


under rocks. ee 
































Roasting Quail in-the Desert Sun 























he little blue-backed rascals have learhed 
much, however. They do not let you 
get as close as formerly, and when they 
rise they do so in a long, thin line, and 
dip down behind the immediate sage- 
brush and greasewood with a swiftness 
that is astonishing. You are apt to walk 
slowly forward, thinking that they will 
be where you saw them land. The mo- 
ment they strike the ground, however, 
they will start and run a hundred. yards 
or more before stopping, and it may be 
half an hour before you find them again. 

Once in a while you can get a band 
scattered on a level mesa where the brush 
is only knee high, and can secure ideal 
sport. By working rapidly and crossing 
the territory back and forth, they can be 
kept separated, and they will then rise 
singly and in pairs. You then take your 
time and are not flustrated by the 
whirr-r-r of many wings that will so 
often rattle even the oldest sportsman. 
Every hunter will remember his first ex- 
perience. While walking slowly through 
the underbrush, with every nerve strained 
to high tension, he hears the multitu- 
dinous flutter that makes him almost jump 
with surprise. The air seems full of 
quail. Hastily throwing his gun to his 
shoulder, he points it toward what seems 
a black cloud immediately in front of 
him, and, pulling the trigger, feels confi- 
dent that he has bagged nothing less than 
a dozen. When he finds that not a 
feather has been touched, he begins to 
realize how many vacant spaces of at- 
mosphere there are surrounding a quail 
as he hurtles through the air. 

A great sportsman has said: “There 
is no such thing as an easy shot at a 
quail on the wing, although some chances 
are less difficult than others.” He who 
has obtained the limit in a day’s shooting 
flatter himself that he 


may is a good 
shot and a fairly good pedestrian. The 
many wrinkles and convolutions of the 


Southern California foothills afford the 





Shooting in California 


Quail 








birds every opportunity of 


fooling their pursuers. 
They will generally be 
found at the mouth of 


some little canyon moder- 
ately wooded and _ con- 
taining water. Upon being 
disturbed, they fly toward 
its head and swing over 
the side ridge on out- 
spread wings in a long 
curve. You scramble up 
the side after them, and 
just as you reach the top 
you see them running up 
the farther side of the next 
canyon. As your head ap- 
pears above the ridge they 
break into flight over the 
crest, affording you but a 
snap shot. You kill one 
with the first barrel, and, 
marking where he fell in 
an open space, you blaze 
away at an old cock who 
is clearly outlined against 
the sky. At the report, 
he changes his flight and 
begins to climb vertically 
into the air. Throwing out the shells, 
you thrust in a couple more cartridges, 
and just as you are preparing to give 
him another load he drops to earth, 
shot through the head and stone dead. 
You find him where he fell, but, al- 
though you will discover feathers where 
the first one dropped, it is only after 
hunting for a quarter of an hour that 
you find him hiding under a stone in 
the shadow of a bunch of cactus, and 
it requires another shot to dispatch him. 
When you have repeated this proceeding 
half a dozen times, you discover that 
you are tired, and start down the ridge, 
knocking over one or two more as you go. 
It is now near noon, and, selecting a 
shady spot, you sit down to cool off and 
rest yourself and the dogs. 

















—And, How They Love to Runjin Those Cactus 
Thorns! 








Making a basin of the top 
of your hat, you give them 
a sip of water from your 
canteen, and before you 
have succeeded in picking 
the stray cactus spines 
from various portions of 
their and your own an- 
atomy, your companion 
joins you with the remark, 
“Let’s feed. I’m as hun- 





gry as a bear.” Your 
lunch dispatched, a long 
pull at the canteen fol- 
lows, and then, lighting 
your pipes, you swap 
yarns for a while, and, 
drawing your hat over 


your eyes, drop off into a 
siesta that lasts until about 
3 o’clock, when it is time 
to look up new grounds 
for the afternoon’s shoot- 
ing. 

After the first two or 
three rains have fallen in 
Southern California, the 
country that harbors the 
valley quail becomes glori- 
fied, and much to be 
pitied is that man who 
does not find his chief de- 
light while hunting in 

“keen enjoyment of the 
beauty that nature spreads 
ufider his feet and ’round 
about him at this time. 
There is a tonic in the air 
that is like wine, and the 
odor of tke sagebrush— 





The Army Advances Through the 








Sage— 


that delicious, penetrating and pungent 
fragrance so dear to the Californian—fills 
the lungs. Beneath the feet lies a most 
brilliant floral carpet. Big splotches of 
golden yellow are contrasted with masses 
of rich purple, while the Indian paint- 
brush rears its flaming red blossom 
against the vivid green of the new desert 
grass. 

As the eye roams over the billowy 
brush the new growth of the sage. a 
delicate grayish white, makes it look like 
a vast mass of feathers. And then the 
tints! There is nothing that can match 
the dull reds, browns, grays and olives 
of the desert.. All this with the blue sky 
o’erhead, and the majestic mountains, 
purpling in the sunset, as a background, 
completes a picture that is characteristic 
of this fair southland. It is this that 
draws the true hunter from the crowded 
city. This love of nature in her various 
moods and the quiet and peace that comes 
to tired nerves is the compensation that 
atones for the effort that it requires to 
take him into the midst of such sur- 
roundings. 


In the Indian Country of 
Minnesota 

(Continued from page 27) 
my eyes almost popped out of their sock- 
ets, on the papers were laid out in a 
row five northern pike, ranging in size 
from eighteen to twenty-four pounds in 
weight. I had no idea that this little 
pond of the old veteran’s contained such 
leviathans of the deep, and said so. “Deep 
is right,” corroborated the Cub, “the pond 
is about seventy-five feet deep!” 

There was a splendid farewell dinner 
that night, and the Cub made some very 
appropriate remarks, but, believe me, 
lost no time in “hitting the hay” that 
night; we had probably traveled on foot, 
over hills and vales, through tamarack 
swamps and windfalls close to twenty 
miles that day, so I think we earned our 
birds. 

Thus sped the time, and the last day of 
our stay Mr. S. and myself set out to bag 
enough grouse to take home to friends. 
One short of the limit was our toll—and 
so home. 

The big northern flight of ducks did 
not materialize while we were there, and 
we heard afterwards that they had good 
duck shooting up there the last days of 
October and the first week of November. 
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Baldy 
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OR ten days it had rained, ieaving 


well-nigh vacuum clear. 


the air 

The long shadows of the after- 

noon sun seemed almost tangible, 
and without raising our eyes we were 


conscious that, across the diluted tour- 
quoise of the sky, clouds delicate as chif- 
fon loitered. Since sunrise we had toiled 
up-country, and now, as we headed for 
the lake, the cooling air against our 
cheeks was grateful indeed. Under foot 
the seldom-traveled trail yielded noise- 
lessly, and, as the undergrowth dwindled 
between the spruce, the shimmering blue 
of the lake appeared, and in its wild 
freedom against the shore-line of orange- 
tinted wood, we were cognizant of that 
elusive something which constitutes moose 
country. 

There were three 
Kay, complaining 
“snifin’ sign,’ and hankering for his 
Tomogonops country all in the same 
breath. Most especially there was the 
easy-going Judge, just as he had stepped 


George Mc- 
rheumatics, 


of us, 
of his 


out of a Booth Tarkington back office 
upstairs, low-voiced and “powerful 
obligin’.” 

There wasn’t much of a blind for 
moose-calling, but the Judge found his 
moorings, while George, hands in pocket, 


spat through his teeth and studied the 
wind, for we were all thinking the iden- 
tical thing. “Sure,” he muttered, “if a 
lad comes from down there he’ll wind us, 
but the biggest moose ever I called came 
when she was blowin’ like h—ll, so give 
her a blat.” 

The expanse of water before us was 
about one-half mile by anything from two 
to five hundred yards. To our right lay 
the lower end, with its brook and beaver 
dam, while directly across was a meadow. 
A moose could, without getting our wind, 
come out anywhere save our immediate 
right, though the chances with the wind 
in the opposite direction were better. 

By now the lap-lap of the lake waves 
had become less insistent and the sun 
had dropped lower. Twice, carefully, I 
grunted like a bull, and then the undu- 
lating, guttural note of the cow was 
caught up by the water’s surface and 
carried to further ridges. Once or twice 
the faint echoes could be heard, and we 
settled down to wait. The orange tones 


seemed of a richer hue, and off to the 
right a bull answered. It was a short 
bark, instantly repeated, and a long-lost 
melody seemed to break loose in my 
heart. 

For full ten minutes we grinned and 


whispered and then all sounds ceased. 


“That lad’s got our wind,” muttered 
George, “I was afeared he might—too 
bad.” 

“No matter,” I replied, “he was only 


I called. 
closer, 


and then again 
seemed, drew 


a small one,” 
The shadows, it 


the blat of the horn carried further, and 
the ripple on the surface of the lake 
had almost straightened out as, kneeling, 
I crept through the faded meadow grass 
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Where We 


and dipped my horn in the water. Slowly 
it filled, to stir ever so slightly the soft 
bottom. With my forefinger still in the 
small end of the horn, I raised it knee- 


high as the contents trickled back. All 
wind had now entirely died away and 
the young bull answered sharply. Fasci- 


nated by the glory of it all—that strange, 
all-embracing satisfaction distinct unto 
moose-calling-——I crouched there and slow- 
ly surveyed the meadow across from our 


position. 
Somehow the water’s edge was now 
merged with the greenwoods tips, while 


tself seemed to have van- 
ished away. And just then from beyond 
where the meadow should have been 
sounded the deep grunt of another bull. 
Several times it was repeated, rich and 
full-toned, and then the night hush domi- 
nated everything. I knew that in time 
to shoot we would never get that moose 
out in plain view, so beckoning to my 
companions, I picked up the electric flash 
and tiptoed back to the trail. 

Once on higher ground the stillness of 
the forest seemed intensified, our strides 
lengthened and the chill of the long ritual 
succumbed tc the restored circulation. 
And our hearts rode high, for ahead was 
camp and supper, a story to relate with 
the aftermath pipe and the chance of 
the morrow. As we turned up from the 
spring into the campyard the hospitable 
gleam of the cook’s lantern twinkled 
blissfully out into the night. 

We again needed the flash, so early did 
we leave camp the next morning, but as 
we stole into the blind there was abundant 
light to shoot. And everything was so 
still. Somehow when the mist leaves a 
calling lake at dawn you are conscious 
of a cathedral-like hush, interwoven with 
a satisfying sense of utter possession. It 
is quieting and all-sufficing, chock-ablock 
full of possiblities, and it seems utterly 
changed from the spot which at last 
twilight you abandoned. 

Against the first searchlight rays of the 
rising sun the evergreen tips are mellowed 
as with sparkling champagne, while of time 
aud destiny one reckons not. Even the 
sharp chirp of the merest bird is exag- 
gerated, while here and there the frost 
in the meadow grass seems to revel in 
its last fleeting hour. And, of course, 
you listen long and carefully, and must 
not deign to cough, withal pondering how 
clear and distinct every object seems 
without the glare of the oncoming sun. 
And most especially the echo of the first 


the meadow 









Called Five Moose at Mile Lake 


call is startling as it roams up the outlet 
to feebly die in the cedar swamp beyond. 

I suppose, in all, I had now called three 
times, when, from the further side of 
the lake, to the left, we heard a cow. 
Then I again called and shortly there- 
after the cow bellowed again, this time 
closer to our position, and we made sure 
of the grunt of an accompanying bull. 
The sun was now up and it was getting 
on towards seven o’clock. Very shortly 
the cow came into view, over a thousand 





yards from our position, moving leisurely, 
stopping to feed; the bull some fifty 
yards behind her, likewise grunting and 
feeding. With the glasses we estimated 
his head at about 45 inches. As they 
showed every sign of remaining in sight 
and might work much closer to our posi- 
tion, no immediate attempt was made to 
attract them. 
Now, directly across from where we 
lay, was the meadow, the edge of which 
was some three hundred yards distant. 
To the extreme right the young bull had 
answered the previous evening, while 
from behind the meadow the larger bull 
had grunted. Between the meadow and 
the head of the lake, where the cow 
and bull were in full view, was a small 
growth of jack pine. By this time the 
reflection of the sun’s rays had almost 
traveled the length of the lake. Once, 
very carefully, I called again, and to our 
surprise received a short answer from 
our side of the lake, to the left. Then 
all was quiet again, save for the odd 
splashes and grunts of the two moose 
in the water. Very soon they began to 
work ashore and the cow started through 
the aforesaid jack pine at a sharp trot. 
The bull followed her, and I remember 
distinctly how his antlers sparkled in ‘the 
sun. “Now,” whispered George, “call 
again ’ 
Carefully I whined, and it seemed the 
bull stopped. I remember the cow had 
passed in front of the meadow and was 
on the lower end in full view. At the 
moment a more momentous thing claimed 
our attention, for off to the right and 
from behind the meadow came the un- 
mistakable, almost abdominal grunt of an 
old moose. For a minute I was stumped. 
Then carefully I propelled myself out 
toward the water. Again the mud stirred 
slightly and the contents of the horn 
trickled back. But apparently nothing 
happened. Clearly it was a most fastidi- 
ous moose, and, as a last resort, I threw 
all caution to the winds and roundly, 
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thoroughly and without pretense rasped 


-that horn back and forth on the nearest 


bush. Then giving vent to what is known 
as the grunt of a fighting bull, the roar 
of an infuriated male seeking combat, I 
listened. Very resolutely and majestically 
there was an answer, and into the open 
of the meadow strode the big bull, 
grunting with each step and swinging his 
enviable head. George broadly smiled. 

‘I suppose it was fifty yards from the 
edge of the woods across that meadow, 
and for that distance that bull sauntered 
carefree. The head was high and over 
fifty, with good pans, while black as a 
winter moose was his coat. About his 
answer to our challenge there was not 
the slightest question. At the edge of 
the lake he calmly turned broadside and 
halted. 

“Tt’s a pretty good head,” muttered 
George; “pretty good; you’d better take 
it, but suit yourself; he won’t be there 
long——” 

“Shall I call him closer?” said I, and 
then realized that, providing he came, he 
would temporarily be out of my sight. 
But the Judge decided, and the first shot 
turned that bull clean about, while at the 
second he lay kicking; the third going 
over him. Dragging himself to the edge 
of the woods, he appeared to fall over. 
“It seems,” said George, “ye done a good 
job. Come on.” 

It was exactly twenty minutes to eight 
and the first call had been made shortly 
after six. We had a long route to get 
around the beaver pond and made it lei- 
surely, passing on the way the spot where 
the young bull the previous evening had 
demolished several trees. 

Every fifty yards we expected to come 
on that bull, and every fifty yards we 
were disappointed; in fact, for half ‘an 
hour we didn’t even hear him. We were 
working into a 
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as a shadow, returned. For another min- 
ute we stood there and whispered. Then 
I happened to turn casually and glanced 
through the undergrowth. As I did 
one large spruce seemed to separate itself 
from its companions,.as fair and square 
on either side of it were two spots black 
as a bearskin. 

“Why, there he is now!” I muttered. 

“Why in blazes don’t you shoot?” 
barked George. 

But as I raised up on a deadfall I 
lost the two black spots, so stepping 
down again I pulled fair for the edge 
of that spruce and put a bullet through 
its middle. With the shot the bull turned 
and for a tantalizing second I saw him, 
on the full trot, head swinging, rump 
raised, outlined in an opening, and then 
he was gone. 

Of course, we were subdued, nor was 
there anything we could say. Assuredly 
it was a new experience in my annals 
of hunting, for that moose had stood 
there at least ten minutes facing us, and 
yet had not stirred until the rifle spoke. 
And yet he was not so badly wounded 
but that he could start on a sharp trot. 
Why hadn’t he quietly slipped away in- 
stead of standing there so long, round 
about in his tracks? Even George was 
stumped. 

Now there were three licenses in our 
party. Allen Menzies had charge of the 
Energetic Architect; affable Dick Scott 
dominated the destiny of the still more 
affable Cavalier, while Harold Robinson 
bossed the whole shebang. From New- 
castle on the Intercolonial we were sixty 
miles up-country on the Little Bald 
Mountain ground. For some two weeks 
the big bulls had mated, and as the coun- 
try had not been hunted hard we allowed 
for some pretty good calling. 

This ground I have previously 


So 


men- 
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several meadows near by, including an 
old camping ground known as the Cari- 
bou Camp. Still further over from the 
Home Camp there is Baldy Camp, which 
will handle two men, who can hunt up 
3aldy Brook toward Nepisiguit, and also 
in the direction of Camp Crawford, which 
lies almost at the extreme head of the 
North Branch. Dependent on conditions 
there is caribou and bear shooting on the 
hills neat by the Home Camp, Baldy, and 
Crawford, but none to speak of from 
Forty-two Camp. It is therefore best to 
shift about so if the man at Forty-two 
gets his moose and the man at the Home 
Camp his caribou, they can change 
grounds. As the trail to Baldy was 
blocked with blow-downs, and as a bear 
had torn out one end of the camp, we 
decided to hunt all three licenses from 
the Home Camp. 

En route with the Judge to Miller’s on 
the afternoon in question we encountered 
the Cavalier and his philosopher. They 
had started a cow and bull, but at too 
long a range for shooting. Back in 
camp that evening the Architect reported 
that Allen had called a forty-five inch 
head almost on top of him. This was 
at one of the new ponds which, on a 
trapping line the previous season, Allen 
had located. Coming back to camp they 
had picked up a deer. No parties having 
been that season over toward Nepisiguit 
we decided to try there on the second day. 

The sun was perhaps an hour high 
when, with Allen and the Architect, we 
crossed the North Branch at the Shore 


Camp, some three miles from Home, 
passing several meadows on the way. 
Skirting the North Branch we struck 


and passed the old Braithwaite Trail and 
lunched in the open near Baldy Camp. 
Here we were entertained by a cow and 
stag caribou, but as the head was too 
small we passed. 





cedar swamp at 
the time and 
were some dis- 
tance off when 
the unmistakable 
echo of a break- 
ing limb advised 
us we had “start- 
ed” him. Still we 
were confident, 
for on previous 
occasions with a 
good tracker the 
same thing had 
happened and we 
had come up on 
our game. There 
was no question 
but that George 
McKay was a 
good tracker. 

In a few minu- 
tes we pulled up 
where the bull 
had been lying 
down. There was 
no doubt of that. 
A single track led 
to the left, but the bleeding had stopped. 
This single track we followed some fifty 
yards further, where it seemed to vanish. 
The woods were particularly thick, so 
we pulled up for a council of war. 

“Youse wait here,” decided George, 
“whilst I slip back and see if there is 
another track; it’s most peculiar.” 

It was a beautiful morning and the 
sun was now well overhead, and, though 
our hopes had slumped, it was good to 
be there, especially as the places wounded 
game lead one through always revel in 
a sort of unexplored atmosphere. In a 
few minutes, however, George, brow fur- 
rowed and thoughtful, moving noiselessly 
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The country up 
the Baldy Gulch 
was new to me, 
and I found it to 
consist largely of 
beaver ponds, 
backed by open 
country and 
Princess Pine. 
By such ponds I 
have generally 
found it unsatis- 
factory to call, as 
the drone of the 
tiny falls into 
such ponds is dis- 
concerting, while 
if you start a bull 








Results—One Sport’s Bag in the Miramichi 


tioned in Fretp AND STREAM, but a note 
as to its early hunting is in order. 
Roughly, the hunting is confined to the 
ground at the extreme head of the North 
branch of the North West Miramichi, 
embracing the Big South Branch Nepis- 
iguit and Forty-two Nepisiguit. To hunt 
a fairly large party you leave one man 
at Forty-two in order that he may call 
at several ponds and lakes near by, par- 
ticularly the Forks of the North Branch 
itself. Further on there is Little Bull 
and the Big Lake, which are hunted from 
the Home Camp. Also from the Home 
Camp one man can hunt the open ground 
toward Miller’s Mountain, and call at 


he is very apt to 
encounter en 
route some cow 
of whose exist- 
ence you are un- 
aware. On this 
occasion two 
cows were  lo- 
Country cated. 

The following 
afternoon, the third day of the hunt, 
we packed from Baldy to Millers by 
the back route, where on either side 
of the hill we sat down. In a few 
minutes Allen came bounding over from 
his position to say that he had located 
something, he wasn’t sure what. As it 


turned out they located a large buck, but 
with such small antlers that the Archi- 
tect passed him up. Meanwhile from a 
gulch on the way to camp we heard shots, 
and shortly there appeared, in single file 
and strung out, a small band of caribou. 
Apparently they had been started out by 
the shots, and, led by Allen, we hurried 
after them. After a nice piece of stalk- 
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ing the Architect toppled over his first 
stag. 

In the camp yard we found a 50-inch 
moose head, a 19-point caribou and a 16- 
pointer stag, which with our own made 
three caribou and one moose and a deer. 
George lad taken the Judge out to the 
old Caribou Camp, and, after playing 
with a cow and a bull moose, the head 
of which was too small to shoot, they 
located a large stag lying down. One 
shot from the Judge’s rifle was sufficient. 
The next morning Dick had enticed his 
companion to the Lake, where forty-eight 
hours previously I had called the large 
bull we lost. From the same _ position 
Dick brought out the 50-incher so close 
he almost grazed them as he passed. In 
the afternoon, with the head back in 
camp, Dick thought it might be a good 
idea to visit a brook where the caribou 
were sometimes known to drink at this 
season. They had hardly settled down to 
watch when out strolled a band of five, 
one of them carrying a 16-point head. As 
George reported plenty of sign at the Cari- 
bou Pond we decided to spend a day there. 

For just such an emergency I had 
taken along a three-pound tent, an eider- 
down and a light cooking outfit. This we 
packed with a day’s provisions. 

When we arrived at the pond it was 
perhaps eight o’clock. I called for an 
hour, but received no answer. We there- 
fore moved back to the ridge, where the 
tent was set up and the bedding spread 
out. Returning to the pond we watched 
all day, and about the middle of the 
afternoon a tow fed out. I commenced 
to call about four o’clock, but she paid 
no attention. Another very large cow 
came into the pond not fifty feet from 
where we were hidden. Her calf slowly 
followed, and if I had not thought from 
the racket he: made that it was a bull 
we could have procured a most remark- 
able negative. It was not, however, till 
we were rolled up for the night that a 
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bull did answer, but on the morrow he 
was gone. On the way back with our 
loads we just missed seeing another bull 
and cow. George and the Judge went 
after them while I stopped behind an¢ 
called. But I called too low, for even 
George was unable to hear me. Some 
day I hope to call at the Caribou Camp 
again and try the open ground hunted 
from there, over beyond Miller’s. 

In camp we found that the Cavalier 
and Dick had started for Miller’s the 
previous day, and that the former had 
located a bear as it fed round the foot 
of the grade. Hurrying forward they 
sighted him down grade on the other 
side of the slope, where two shots set- 
tled him. It was a very exciting piece 
of work, and the Cavalier vows he was 
charged. The skin was in excellent con- 
dition with thick and very black fur. 

As the time was getting short we de- 
cided to try the Baldy country for the 
last time. With George and the Judge 
I packed over. At the Baldy Camp we 
met my old hunting companion, Guy 
Menzies, and a Mr. Latta of Jackson, 
Michigan. They had packed up that day 
from the Forty-two Camp, coming across 
country. At the Forks Guy had called two 
heads, one of which the hunter downed. 
The afternoon of our meeting Mr. Latta 
added a nice buck, which he stalked alone. 

But that Baldy Gulch I will always 
remember. The trail is plump in the 
open and soft underfoot, bordered on 
either side by open hills. Just where 
we turned to cross the river for Nepisi- 
guit, at a point the game trails came 
down the mountain, we sat down. 

To our left was perhaps the “in back 
of beyond” of all New Brunswick hunt- 
ing, for if one went much further west 
they would be apt to head into the 
ground hunted from the Tobique side. 
Possibly one or two parties = a season 
might take that route to the Nepisiguit, 
but no more. 


It was restful just to loiter and realize 
that those hills had been there since the 
beginning of things and would remain 
untouched when the Long Trail was a 
familiar thing. On the opposite grade 
the tiny pines seemed like an upturned 
toothbrush, while in the gulch proper 
the gurgling river mused in the content- 
ment of a philosopher. On every side 
the purple-tinged tanglefoot merged with 
the afternoon light. 

Later as we glided through the twi- 
light toward supper the afterglow was 
caught up in the warming response of 
the orange and heliotrope of the tangle- 
foot and caribou moss, till it seemed as 
if our hands, reflecting all these colors, 
had been bathed in berry juice. I re- 
member that several times I turned back, 
for now we had passed many bends in 
the trail. Plumb against the steel blue 
of the night were pressed the jet tips 
of the crags, while, as Service has said, 
“the stars tumbled out neck and crop.’ 
Verily, the calling and shooting are but 
incidents, for to me it seemed in that 
fairyland as if we had reached behind 
the veil of time and found wisdom lurk- 
ing there. 

So soothed and charmed we set our 
course for the settlement once more, 
passing for the last time over that glori- 
ous open ground, where, as if to taunt 
us, a roving caribou band tore through 
the tanglefoot, with a 16-pointer in the 
van. 

Later by odd beaver potds we lin- 
gered, where a young bull was called 
and toyed with. Dick Scott brought out 
another at sundown, but he was a wary 
bull, and it was full dusk when he broke 
cover; a grand head, too. The last day 
as we hiked out the portage another 
stepped off, a 50-incher, and the guns to 
the rear, in full sight from the road and 
an easy shot. Surely for the hunting 
man there is in that Northland wood 
much reward for stalking. 
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This article by Crossman 
needs careful reading by 
every big game hunter. No 
truer advice on the value 
of good shooting positions 
was ever given and you will 
do well to try it out and let 
your score convince yov. 
APPREHEND that the pegson in- 
terested in rifle shooting and read- 
ing a screed in his favorite 
sporting magazine on the subject, 
is less interested in the things he ought 
not to do than in the things which experi- 
ence has proved are aids in the game. 
Therefore I omit to catalogue rifle shoot- 
ing sins in the matter of position, aiming, 
and trigger release, and with but one ex- 
ception, talk only about the correct 
methods. 

Not a great many years ago, when the 
open season on the Indian lasted the year 
round and white man scalps were worth 
five kopecks the pair in any hostile tribe 
instead of two bits a gross as now in 
Europe, there were but two known and 
accepted positions in rifle shooting. One 
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was standing on the hind legs and hold- 
ing the rifle in a vice-like grip—see Feni- 
more Cooper et al—the other was stand- 
ing up and resting the rifle on something 
handy and motionless. 

Various reasons there were for this 
limited assortment. One of them was 
that the army as now, set the fashion, 
and armies in these days marched up to 
within good rock throwing distance, fired 
volleys into each other with guns inca- 
pable of hitting even the landscape in 
three shots until the smoke shrouded the 
then retired, covered with glory, 
powder soot. That is, 
provided one side or the other did not 
infringe some-of the known rules of 
warfare. There were occasional instances 
where most vicious assaults on the other 
gentlemen with the bayonet took place, 
assaults most reprehensible because the 
bayonet was really a deadly weapon. 
One of these assaults came off after a 
German army had insisted on hanging 
out segments of limburger every time 
the wind blew toward the French camp, 
and another one arose from the fact that 
the assaulted force had in the days prior 
to battle, insisted on singing and whoop- 
ing and laughing and keeping the other 
tellows awake nights. 


scene, 


However, all these battles were fought 
standing up—or running, which is but a 
variation—and there was little precedent 
for the unattached hunter to seek out 
other forms of the human irame for his 
firing positions. 

There was also the minor fact that the 
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The “Gun Sling Dave” Position 


rifles, even the best ones, of those days, 
did not possess a range and killing power 
justifying any extravagant care in the 
pointing thereof. The prone position 
with the sling were rather wasted on a 
long barreled gaspipe having the effective 
range of 250 yards, and a trajectory over 
that two whoops and a holler distance, 
like a deceased cat slung over the alley 
fence. Marvellous tales still run as to the 
accuracy of those old arms, but after 
considering their bullets, their patches, 
their ways of measuring their powder 
charges and their ignition, we are forced 
to the conclusion that said accuracy must 
have been within the effective range of a 
well-thrown baseball. 

Even to this day the position pefsists, 
of offhand for rifle shooting, chiefly be- 
cause it is the normal position for the 
body not to rest, and the rifle can be fired 
without farther ado. 

But, the days of the long barreled, 
steady lying, set trigger hunting rifle are 
gone, and in the stead of the old arm, we 
find in the hands of half the hunters 
going afield the short barreled, muzzle- 
light, hard-pulling automatic or plain re- 
peating rifle, difficult to shoot accurately 
offhand, and affective at ranges unthought 
of in the old days. Chances are getting 
more and more remote to shoot at big 
game; efficiency demands that, when the 
rare chance comes up, the hunter do all 
within his power to take advantage of it. 

A few gentlemen of warped ideas ob- 
ject to the assuming of any more effective 
position than the standing, as taking un- 
fair advantage of the game, which is on 
a par with the objection registered by 
some very young person lately to the 
use of the binocular in spotting game. 
Apparently to even things up you ought 
to present the quarry with another pair 
of binoculars with which to spot you, 
then go to it with no odds on either side. 

Cold-blooded common sense prescribes 
that any position you can assume to make 
your shooting more effective, is the posi- 
tion to use. I’d rather see a man get out 
the range with a two-foot range finder 
like a machine gun battery in the army, 
set his sight with a micrometer, smoke 
his sights with a candle, and lie down and 
use the sling to aid his prone holding, to 
the end that he swat effectively and neatly 
and scientifically and mercifully the un- 
suspecting buck, than see him go falling 
over some buck in the timber and then 
squirt five hasty ,wobbling and inaccurate 
shots at the fleeing deer with an auto- 
matic. 

You can’t always take your time getting 
ready to shoot at game, but the man who 
slobbers down his game with one of five 
hasty shots from. an automatic, never 
should object to any aid the other chap 
may use. 

I must, however, register distinet ob- 
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jection to the asinine practice of always 
hunting up something on which or against 
which to rest the poor rifle. This is the 
practice of a great many of our “offhand 
shots,” when they see game. I object to 
this purely on practical grounds. I knew 
one chap who when hunting on snow- 
shoes and sighting game, would sit down, 
slip off the shoes, set them up cross- 
ways in the snow, and rest the goat of a 
rifle in the cross. Occasionally game 
would be found not so much interested in 
watching a white man take off his snow- 
shoes as in keeping an engagement with- 
out farther delay, at some point just 
beyond the horizon. 

Usually the rest hunter finds the rest 
missing at the most critical moment. 
Besides this, the light, thin-barreled rifles 
for modern high power cartridges shoot 
to quite different points off and on the 
rest, and they vary also as the point of 
rest for the rifle varies. 

Between a good offhand position, the 
sitting position, the kneeling position, and 
the prone, the hunter will find that the 
human body unassisted, can hold the rifle 
steadily enough for any sort of shot, nor 
is time wasted hunting around for some- 
thing on which to steady the rifle. 

Efficiency in position increases as the 
body nears the ground. Offhand is the 
poorest, kneeling the next best, sitting 
still better, and prone, with the sling, 
the best, and so near to the machine rest 
for accurate results that American rifle- 
men have put 13 ex 15 shots into the 3 ft. 
bull’seye at the range of 1,200 yards. 

Efficiency in position, however, depends 
entirely on whether the shooter knows 
how to assume it. The sling strap is the 
greatest aid to accurate shooting, stand- 
ing next to thoughtful and concentrated 
practice with the empty rifle in the posi- 
tions named. 

Before I go farther into this sling and 
position matter, permit the digression of 
the remark that since qualifying as Sharp- 
shooter in 1899 in the First Ship’s Crew, 
Naval Militia of Illinois, as the youngest 
member and the highest score in the crew 
for that year, I have been shooting the 
military rifle, mixed in with plentiful 
seasoning of sporting rifle. Only the 
highest degree of stupidity would prevent 
one’s learning a little about positions in 
that time. 

Anvil chorus, “Well, you got the high- 
est degree, all right.” 

Considerable experience has shown the 
entire feasibility and desirability of in- 
troducing military holds and positions 
into game shooting. Also as this story 
is not intended for the sportsman alone, 
I can be pardoned for explaining them 
fully. Uncle Sam has just eleven hun- 
dred civilian rifle clubs on his list at this 
writing, with a membership of 90,000, and 
the positions the old gent prescribes for 
his clubmen are kneeling at 200 timed 
fire, and prone at the other ranges. The 
positions used to be standing, sitting and 
prone, so there are quite a number of 
shooting gentlemen in the country inter- 
ested in aids to rifle shooting outside that 
sort of shooting used to bring game 
within the zone of your skinning knife. 

First, the sling, the little leather strap 
which lets the long range man hold his 
short-barreled brown rifle into a three- 
foot circle at the range of more than a 
half mile; which even in the kneeling 
position steadies down the rifle so the 
expert throws string after string of ten 
shots in 1% minutes from the five shot 
rifle into the man-figure at 200 yards. 
Witness the flock of possibles made in 
the National Matches at Jacksonville, last 
year. 

I have carried a rifle in all sorts of 











A Poor Hold, Left Elbow Not Sup- 
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country from the 40-below Canadian 
winter to the 120-above Mexican summer, 
and from the open country to the thick 
brush of the Oregon and California 
mountains, and at the end of the experi- 
ence I am more strongly than ever of 
the opinion that the sling is almost as 
much of an essential as good sights. In 
the forest country of the east the need 
for the sling is least; in the open moun- 
tainous rugged country of the west the 
need is greatest. 

There is but one good sling, that fash- 
ioned along the line found best by army 
marksmen, who after all use the sling 
merely because they prefer to hit what 
they shoot at. It is but fair to call this 
the Whelen type. 

The first essential is a pair of sling 
swivels, which may be procured from a 
certain Canadian rifle company for about 
75c the pair, or may be made by any 
good iron worker. The “eye” for the 
sling should accommodate a strap not 
less than an inch wide. The rear one 
should screw solidly into the stock about 
three inches from the butt plate, the front 
one into the fore-end, or into a steel 
plate let into the fore-end as near to the 
forward end as possible. Those from 
Canada include a ring which slips over 
the barrel, requiring the temporary re- 
moval of the front sight, this ring carry- 
ing a stud, drilled and tapped to receive 
the threaded end of the swivel or eye. 

The next thing is a good stout leather 
strap about 70 in. long and an inch wide, 
finished on one side, unfinished on the 
other. 

Get an old army sling hook or have 
one made with two prongs 3% inch apart 
between centers—one is not enough be- 
cause the sling pivots on it and hangs 
out of line. Have it fastened to the 
sling end by three rivets, back of hooks 
toward finished side of strap. 

Get a foot of soft leather lacing; buck- 
skin strips do splendidly. 

With the finished side of the strap 
toward the rifle, as it stands before you 
on its heel plate, run the plain—not the 
hook—end of the strap upward through 
the upper sling eye. Bring it down and 
pull enough strap through to make a long 
loop, unfinished side of strap to unfin- 
ished side, that will reach from upper 
sling eye to the comb of the rifle. This 
is the prescribed length for shooting with 
the service rifle, varied slightly for build 
of man. 

Lash fast temporarily this free end to 
the standing part of the strap, making a 
loop which you can try on your arm, but 

making sure that the free part of the 
loop not including the end of the strap 
lashed down to the standing portion, ex- 
tends clear back to the comb. By lash- 
ing temporarily I mean merely to make 
fast the end by several wrappings of 
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good stout twine until you put the sling 
on the arm and make sure the loop is 
right. 

Now the correct 
sling to the arm. 

As you hold the 
the right hand, left 
you, you'd naturally push the left hand 
and arM into the loop from this left 
side of the opening. This is nicely 
adapted to cut your wrist off when you 
tighten up. 

Instead of this, give the loop a quarter- 
turn as it hangs from the upper eye, 
twisting the rear side of the loop to the 
left, and put the hand and arm through 
from the right side of the loop, not from 
the left side. This, of course, puts a 
quarter turn on the loop, which is cor- 
rect, as you'll see. 

Now look out for the next step, which 
nine times out of ten is done the wrong 
way. 

You are standing, rifle gripped at the 
grip in the right hand, muzzle up, left 
arm through the loop of the sling, arm 


adjustment of the 


rifle, muzzle up, in 
side of gun toward 
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The right thumb must ordinarily lie out- 
side of the grip, not across it. 

Always the beginner has the sling too 
loose, the left hand too near the breech 
of the rifle, and the rifle resting on the 
fingers of the left hand instead of lying 
firmly in the bony structure of the palm. 

In the service rifle shooting, the expert 


has the sling so tight that to get the rifle: 


to the shoulder for each shot, he has to 
push forward on the butt with the right 
hand, pushing it forward enough to clear 
the shoulder and then with the hand still 
on the heel of the butt, allowing the rifle 
to ease back against the shoulder. The 
sling, not the man, holds the rifle, it is 
locked rigidly to a bony structure in V 
shape, running from the rifle to the 
ground. If you really want to hit any- 
thing, then the ground is the best friend 
you've got; it’s immovable save in earth- 
quakes. 

So, as I’ve before pointed out, the prone 
position with sling is the most steady, the 
sitting next, the kneeling third and the 
standing the fourth, growing more un- 








How an Expert Uses the Military Sling 


hanging straight down, not grasping the 
rifle. 

Swing the left arm up and out to the 
left, up over the strap, and grip the rifle 
with the left hand between loop and rifle. 
If you’ve done this correctly the loop 
will now pass from the eye, down across 
the right side of the left wrist as you 
grasp the rifle, pressing hard against the 
wrist, and then down to the upper arm. 
This is where most men fall down, this 
turn of the hand and arm over the strap. 

Run the loop up the arm until it passes 
above the triceps, the rounded muscle at 
the back of the arm to the rear of the 


biceps. It is now within couple of inches 
of the armpit. 
Now, without removing the sling, the 


left hand or changing the position of the 
rifle, lie down on the floor and bring the 
rifle to the shoulder. 

In the prone position some things are 
cardinal in importance. The legs and 
body must extend to the left 30 degrees 
or so from the line of the barrel of the 
rifle. The body must be just as flat to 
the ground as nature will permit. The 
left elbow must be as nearly under the 
rifle, in a vertical line, as you can get it. 


steady and unreliable as the body gets 
farther from the ground. 

The same adjustment of loop will serve 
for the sitting and kneeling positions, 
when correctly adjusted for the prone, so 
be careful to get it tight enough in the 
first place. 

Have some innocent bystander alter the 
length of the loop if it turns out to be 
too tight or too loose by casting loose 
your wrappings and changing the ad- 
justment. As you're going to lace down 
the end, allow two inches or so of trap- 
end beyond the useful part of the loop, 
otherwise you'll be lacing part of your 
loop shut and cannot use it when it is 
finished. Mark accurately with pencil the 
spot where the useful part of the loop is 
to start and from which you're going to 
lace down the free end to the standing 
portion. 

Before lacing down this end, make or 
have made a little keeper out of a piece 
of the same strap or a narrower bit, a 
strap retainer loop that is just tight 
enough to slip along the sling loop and 
pinch the two sides firmly together. This 
keeps the loop sides tight when the sling 
is not being used, and it tightens the 


loop around the arm when you're using 
it in shooting. 

Take the free end of the sling out of 
the upper swivel, pass it through the 
keeper, on up through the upper sling 
eye, and down again through the keeper, 
to the spot you marked on the standing 
part of the strap. Punch a double set 
of holes an inch between pairs through 
free end of the couple of inches you al- 
lowed, and through the standing strap, 
and lace the end firmly and neatly to the 
main sling. 

Now you've a permanent loop in your 
sling, a keeper on the loop to tighten it 
to your arm, and another end of the sling 
with a hook riveted to it. 

Pass the hook end through the lower 
swivel and up, finished side, of course, 
to the rifle. The hook should engage, 
with the entire sling pulled tight and 
snug to the rifle, three or four inches 
below the upper swivel. Punch holes the 
right distance apart between each one of 
the pair, for the hooks, and each pair 
about an inch and a half apart, down 
the whole length of the outside strap of 
the sling loop. The upper pair should be 
so when the hooks are in it, the sling is 
pulled nearly and snugly to the rifle. 

By casting loose the hook and rehook- 
ing it in the right pair of holes the sling 
is quickly adjusted for carrying the rifle 
across the back, or by the right shoulder 
as I prefer to carry mine, trigger guard 
to the front, right ready to slip off in 
an instant. After trial, mark the right 
pair of holes for future reference, a pair 
for carrying the rifle shoulder-fashion, 
another for carrying it across the back, 
used only in very rough country where 
you need both hands. 

Punch another pair of 
strap 
laced 


holes in the 
below where the end of the loop is 
and eight inches or so from the 


hook. When you are going to use the 
sling as an aid to your shooting, cast 


loose the hook and rehook it in the holes 
just referred to. This gives plenty of 
slack from the loop to the lower hooked 
end which is correct, as there must be 
no tension from the lower swivel when 
the loop is on the arm for firing. 

The adjustment of the service rifle 
sling is a bit different, there being two 
separate portions, joined by a metal loop. 
The principle is the same, however. For 
shooting, cast loose the hook of the lower 
portion of the sling, and rehook it into 
itself close to the lower swivel, giving 
plenty of slack for the upper sling loop 
around the arm. 

The sling is very handy, however, in 
that to get enough slack to hang the rifle 
over the shoulder, one does not have to 
cast off any hooks, when the sling is in 
the taut or parade position. One merely 
grasps the sling at the hooks, around the 
outside portion of the upper loop, and 
pulls down, getting enough slack to use 
in putting rifle over shoulder or across 
back. To tighten it again it is necessary 
only to pull down on the inside or back 
portion of the upper loop. A new sling 
is stiff and does not slip easily. 

So much for the sling. 

If the rifle is a take-down, the two por- 
tions are of course united by the sling, 
in which case it is necessary to cast off 
the hook and pass it through the lower 
or stock portion of the swivels, packing 
the sling with the barrel portion. 

I cannot too strongly urge the man who 
wants to hit the thing he shoots at, to 
learn the use of the sling, after which I 
won’t have to urge him to use it. 

(Concluded in November) 
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XI. 


WILSON’S SNIPE 
(Galknago delicata) 


Called Also “English” Snipe, Common 
Snipe; Jack Snipe; American Snipe, Shad 
Bird. 

Length—10.50 to 11.50 inches. 

Male and Female—Upper parts varied 
with black, brown, and buff ; crown dusky, 
with buff stripe; throat white; neck and 
breast buff, streaked with dusky; under- 
neath white, the sides with blackish bars. 
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Outer feather of wings white; wings 
brownish black, the feathers barred with 
reddish brown and margined with white. 
Tail bay and black, the outer feathers 
barred with black and white; the inner 
ones black, marked across the end with 
ufous and tipped with soiled white. Bill 
about 2.50 inches long and resembling the 
woodcock’s. 

Range—North America at large, from 
udson Bay and Alaska, south in winter 
o central and northern South America 
and the West Indies. Nests in far north 
hiefly, rarely in the northern United 
tates. 









When the first shad run up our rivers 
0 spawn, and the shad bush opens its 
feathery white blossoms in the roadside 
hickets in March, the snipe come back 
from the south to haunt the open wet 
blaces of the lowlands, fresh water marshes 
oaked fields, and the sheltered sunny 
spots in a clearing that are the first to 
haw. Only in exceptionally dry seasons 
do these birds go near salt water marshes. 
enerally speaking, snipe prefer more 
ppen country than woodcock; but plenty 
pf the former have been flushed in bush- 
grown, springy woods—the woodcock’s 
Paradise when the lowlands become 
Hooded. The russet colors and markings 
f these birds, that so perfectly mimic 
heir surroundings as they lie close, con- 
eal them from all but the sharpest eyes. 
Ve may know of their arrival by the 
lusters of holes in the mud; for both 
snipe and woodcock have the habit of 
hrusting their bills into the soft ground 
p to the nostrils, feeling for worms as 
ey probe with the sensitive tip whose 
pper half is flexible and capable of 
ooking the earthworm from its 
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hole. 
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\s the snipe’s eyes are set far back in 
its head, it must be guided only by the 
sense of touch. The larve of insects and 
insects themselves are found by overturn- 
ing old leaves and decayed wood; but 
most of the bird’s food must be probed 
tor. 

The flight of a snipe, almost invariably 
erratic zig-zag one minute and maybe 
strong and direct the next, discourages 
all but the most expert wing shot. A\I- 
though lying close, and generally flushed 
in the open, no tyro is quick enough at 
covering the swift, tortuous flier to bag it. 
For the most part, these snipe go north of 
the United States to lay three or four 
clay-colored or olive eggs, heavily marked 
and scratched with chocolate, in a de- 
pression in the ground. 

When the early frosts of autumn 
harden the soil at the north, so that the 
bill can no longer penetrate it, the snipe, 
migrating by night, again visits us, this 
time fatter, more lazy, or at any rate 
less nervous than they were during the 
mating season. Just as a wet meadow 
may be full of them some August morn- 
ing before we are expecting them, so in 
September the sportsmen go to look for 
them at dawn where they were the eve- 
ning before in numbers, to find that they 
have silently travelled southward during 
the night. 


GREATER YELLOWLEGS 
(Totanus melanoleucus) 


Called Also Big Yellowleg; Telltale or 
Telltale Snipe; Large Cu-cu; Yelper; 
Tattler; Stone Snipe;. Winter Yellowleg; 
Yellow Shanks. 

Length—13 to 14 inches. 

Male and Female—Upper parts dark 
ashy speckled with white; the head and 
neck streaked; the back and wings spot- 
ted; space over eye and the throat white; 
tail dusky, with numerous white bars; the 
white breast heavily spotted with black; 
sides barred; underneath plain white. 
(Winter and immature birds have the 
upper parts more ashy or gray, and al- 
most black in summer, and the markings 
on sides and breast fade in autumn.) Bill 
two inches long or over; Jong, slender, 
yellow legs. 


Greater Yellowlegs 


Our American Game Birds 





Greater Yellowlegs 


nesting 
north- 
ward, and wintering from the Gulf states 
to Patagonia. 
Season—Chiefly a spring and autumn 
visitor; April, May; July to November. 
A “flute-like whistle, wheu, wheu-wheu- 


general, 
Illinois 


Range—America in 
from Iowa and northern 


wheu-wheu, wheu, wheu-wheu,” familiar 
music to the sportsmen in the marshes, 
tells the tale of the yellowlegs’ where- 
abouts; and a responsive whistle, calling 
down the noisy, sociable birds to the 
wooden decoys even from a_ greater 
height than their bodies may at first be 
or bringing them running from the 
muddy feeding grounds to their supposed 
friends, lures them close enough to the 
blind for a_ shot. 

Noisy, hilarious chatterers, their shrill 
notes, four times repeated, coming from 
an entire flock at once, after the manner 
of old squaws, these tattlers, that are 
always inviting kindred flocks to join 
theirs, excite other birds to restless habits 
like their own, and keep themselves well 
advertised in the marshes and about the 
bays and estuaries where they feed. Yet 
they are exceedingly vigilant in spite of 
their noise, and are the first to pass an 
alarm. It is only by screening oneself 
behind a blind, and whistling the birds 
within range of nothing more formidable 
than a field glass and a camera, that the 
altruistic bird hunter may hope to study 
the wary fellows. As a flock whirls about 
in wide, easy circles before alighting, they 
appear to be yellow legged white birds. 
Before actually touching the ground with 
their dangling feet, the wings are flapped, 
then raised above the back to a point 
where they meet—a posture suggesting 
scorn of earth—then they are softly fold- 
ed into place. As the bird walks, it car- 
ries itself with a stately dignity, yet the 
long bill turned inquisitively from side 
to side detracts not a little from the gen- 
eral impression of elegance. Wading up 
to its breast in shallow waters, or run- 
ning nimbly over the sand flats and 
muddy beaches, the yellowleg keeps its 
bill almost constantly employed dragging 
worms, snails, and small shell fish from 
their holes, probing for others, and pick- 
ing up tiny crustaceans swimming along 
the surface of the water or crawling over 
the beach. 
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ment at home, records of big fish caught and matters of equal interest. 
equipment, cartridges, guns, conservation, etc., should be addressed to this Department with stamped envelope enclosed 
answered by letter, and if of sufficient interest to the mass of our readers, we will run the questions and answers in these columns. 


The Sportsman's World Department is the forum for discussion of all outdoor matters, and also for the records of trap shoots, rifle 
Here will be found the latest notes on Conservation of game and fish, hints for making outdoor equip- 
Any questions pertaining to hunting, fishing, tackle, baits, 
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HUNTING AND WOODCRAFT 


FOR WATERPROOFING TENTS 


Fretp & StrEAM Pus. Co.: 

Please send me the recipe for water- 
proofing tents by the sugar of lead and 
alum process, or a better one if there is 
any. I have a new watershed khaki tent. 
With this tent treated with sugar of lead 
and alum would it shed water in a heavy 
rain? Would a tent made of unbleached 
muslin treated in the same manner be 
satisfactory for a shelter tent? I take 
great interest in the Sportsman's World 
and by the practical advice I am a better 
sportsman. N. F. Custin. 

Ans.—-Do not consider that either of 
the light materials you mention will be 
waterproof in a heavy rain. Better set 
up tent and paint all over with a solution 
of paraffin in turpentine. Two bricks 
of paraffin to two pints hot turpentine is 
formula.-—Eb. 


A GOOD ’SKEETER DOPE 
Frecp & STREAM Pus. Co.: 

Your correspondent, C. E. Vilme, in 
recent number of your interesting journal 
under the title “Fooling the Skeeters” de- 
sires to know of a good dope to use. If 
he will get a small 10-cent vial of oil of 
Pennyroyal, 2/3, and oil of peppermint, 
1/3, render enough clean mutton tallow 
to fill a tin blacking box such as is in 
use at shoe cleaning stands, mix while hot 
and let set, he will find this cleanly, pleas- 
ant to use, and so far as my own experi- 
ence goes, very efficacious. The tallow 
holds the repellent in a remarkable way. 

Tuomas TAYLOR. 


PARTRIDGE HUNTING NEAR 
NEW YORK 
By J. W. Thayer 


DO not believe there are many lovers 
of partridge hunting living in New 


York City who know that good hunting 
may be had within forty miles of the city, 
and that this ground may be reached 
very nicely on a trip out and back the 
same day. And that a full day may be 
put in at that. Yet this is a fact, and 
it may be that a short description of such 
a trip taken the past season, and the re- 
sults obtained, may be of interest to read- 
ers of FIELD AND STREAM. 

In writing this it is not so much my 
aim to tell a story as to give a straight 
tip to my gun brothers, of a section of 
woods where there is game. Where there 
is a chance to take that desk cramp out 
of their legs. Where they can cast their 
eagle glance over the barrels of their 
pet fusee, and see something going over 
the front end of it. A place where they 
can hunt from daylight till dark, and 
not miss a night from home. 

The time of trains is given, the route 
taken, and the fare. A reference to the 
map published by the U. S. Geological 
Survey (Greenwood Lake Quadrangle, 
price 10 cents), will give a full under- 
standing of this route after the woods 
are reached. The whole day’s hunting is 
in the State of New York, but the hunter 
will take a train for home in Jersey. To 
one who has no Jersey license, I would 
say that the game warden in charge of 
this section of New Jersey, Mr. Cline, of 
Passaic, is a gentleman who does not be- 
lieve in oppressing sportsmen, and I have 
never heard of a case where he has in- 
terfered with the sport of a man who 
plays the game square. And one need 
not be afraid to put a bird killed in New 
York in his pocket, pack up his gun, 
and take a train for home in New Jersey. 
And now for the story: 

Ed called up at 4 P. M. Thanksgiving 
afternoon, and asked what I had on hand 
for the next day. “Name it,” I replied. 


“Well, get out the old howitzer, and meet 
me at 4 P. M. at the 23rd Street Ferry.” 
That settled it. Ed is my boss when it 
comes to this sort of thing. 

I was there on time, and found E@ 
strolling around in a fog thick enough 
to saila boat on. It was cold, and looked 
to me like rain. Ed said no rain. «Wé 
took the ferry to the Erie at Jersey 
City, and at 4:30 pulled out for Sloats- 
burg, forty-two miles out. We got there 
at 6:30, and found a clear sky overhead, 
and a ripping white frost underneat 
overhead, and all around. The trees werd 
cased in frost to their topmost twig. And 
it was sure some cold. 

We took the main road to the left, and 
five minutes’ walk brought us to the road 
to Eagle Valley. A half hour’s bris 
walk took us to this village, where we 
took the road to the left, leading to Ring 
wood. We followed this for 15 minute 
when we reached the road from Ring! 
wood to Stirling Lake and Lake Ville 
Turning to the right we followed thi 
road for about 15 minutes, when w 
reached the old Stirling Furnace. The 
is a pond here which covers about 10 
acres. Here we turned to the left an 
took a road which runs to Hewitt, N. 
Ten minutes’ walk brought us to th 
bridge over Cedar Pond Brook, and th 
woods. 

It was just eight o’clock when we go 
there, and the sun was just up nicely 
The trees were beginning to drip, an¢ 
the brush was very wet. We built a fir 
made coffee in a tomato can brought fo 
the purpose, and after a hearty breakfast 
we loaded guns and pipes and got read 
for business. 

Where this bridge crosses the broo 
it is very near the Jersey line. There i 















some very good ground for birds do 
the brook, but as we had no Jersey li 
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Victrola XVI, $200 
iVictrola XVI, electric, $250 
Mahogany or oak 


Other styles of 
the Victor and Victrola 
$10 to $400 


The world’s greatest artists true to life! 


The artists you want to hear in your home are the noted singers and musicians 
who are the favorites of the music-loving public; who by reason of their ex- 
ceptional brilliance are ‘universally recognized as the world’s greatest artists. 

Their performances in your home are all due to the wonderful achievements of 
one instrument—the Victrola. ‘The artists themselves have chosen the Victrola 
as the only instrument capable of bringing their superb art into the home in 
all its natural beauty. That is why they make Victor Records exclusively. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line of 
Victors and Victrolas and play the music you know and like best. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Beriiner Gramophone Co., Moi treal, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Victrola 


PADEREWSKI 


Important Warning. Victor Records can 

be safely and satisfactorily played only with 

Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on 

Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot 

be safely played on machines with jeweled 
or other reproducing points. 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the 
famous trademark, His Master’s Voice.” It 
is‘on every Victrola and every Victor Record. 
It is the only way to identify genuine 
Victrolas and Victor Records. 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
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How Present-Day Parents 
Keep the Hat-Rack Filled — 
HESE 
Home must win against a host of 
outside allurements. Yet it can eclipse 





are times when the 








them—and Carom and Pocket Bil- 
liards played at home are doing it. 

You should send for our free color- 
book and learn the life-time charm of 
playing billiards; learn the delight of 
parents, boys and girls. 


$5.00 Brings a Brunswick Home 


Billiard Table 


$2.50 Monthly Soon Pays the Balance - 








As the nights grow longer, let your 
sons and daughters entertain at home. = 
Let carom or pocket billiards brighten = 
your own leisure hours, and bring you 
perfect health. 


You can afford a small payment now as 
well as later. So why postpone these hours 
of merry conquest? Complete high-class 
Playing Outfit of balls, cues, etc., included 
without extra cost. 


No Extra Room Needed 


Brunswick Tables are scientifically built. Ac- = 
curate angles, fast, ever-level billiard beds and = 
famous quick-acting Monarch Cushions. Beautiful 
oak and mahogany richly inlaid—masterful cabi- 
net work throughout. 

“Quick 
where and 
serve as perfect 
not in play. Celebrated 
wick—a home-size regulation table. 
color-photobook today. 


Send This Free Coupon 
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Demountables can be set up 
taken down easily “Convertibles 
Library or Dining Tables when 
“BABY GRAND” Bruns- 
Write for our 
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HAHN 


Don’t mistake toy imitations for scientific 
Brunswicks. If you are not sure which store in 
your town supplies the genuine Brunswick, see 

= these tables in our beautiful color-book. ‘‘Bil- 
= liards—The Home Magnet.’’ It’s free. 

= Full details, play-as-you-pay plan and free 
= trial offer all fully told. Write or send this 
= coupon at once. 





The Bruns wick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 35-U, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


- 
B] 3 
| Send free, your color-photo book 3 
one , ” 
1 “Billiards—The Home Magnet” , 
and tell about your home trial offer. 
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Get What You Want! 


q A new and labor-saving service 1s 
being offered that will save you lots. 








q Turn to the next to the last ad- 
vertising page and see how easy it 
now 1s to secure additional inform- 
ation about any thing advertised in } 
our pages. 


g You can profit by and, we hope, 
li ke this new Service. 
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| al? 
| while hunting. What do you think of the 
| idea of such a pack for the use intended, 


censes we decided to take no chances, 
and so started up the brook. Like all the 
brooks in this section it runs through 
swamps, and is quite heavily timbered. 
There are many hemlocks, and also briars 
and catvines. 

Ed)said ‘that if I would keep up on the 
hill to the right, he would take the swamp 
up the brook, and if he started a bird 
and missed it, it would probably make for 
the hill and I would likely get a shot. 
He said he would hunt over the ground 
pretty well, and would go slow. 

I took to the hill about 50 feet above 
the swamp, and from there could see Ed 
nearly all the time. He sure was thor- 
ough in getting over the ground. Not 
a patch of brush, or clump of hemlocks 
were left unexplored by him. 

I had traveled perhaps a hundred rods 
up the hill-side, when I saw Ed raise his 
gun, and “Whang, whang,” it roared. 
In a momett I saw something which 
looked like a big bumble bee coming 
straight for me. I was looking almost 
straight at the sun, and could not see 
well. But I made out a big cock par- 
tridge coming, and as he passed overhead 
I turned the front end of “Old meat in 
the Pot” on him and let drive. As 
looked to see him crumple gracefully, 
he didn’t do it, but kept right on. Miss 
number one. 

I looked for Ed, and saw him holding 
up a fine bird. “There were three of 
them,” he called out. “One of them lit 
in those briars ahead of you; look out 
for it.” 

I started slowly for the briars he 
pointed out, and as I got in the edge of 
them I saw a nice bird on a root. It 
was only 15 or 20 yards away. As 
flushed her, she rose about 30 feet straight 
up, and then straightened out, and she 
was my meat. One a-piece, and not yet 
nine o’clock. Two out of three and no 
dog was pretty good. 

We followed up the brook till we came 
to another coming in from the right. 
Here I took to the low ground. Ina few 
minutes Ed put up another which he 
missed. We kept on till we came to a 
corking swamp, neaf an old farm. The 
mud was knee deep, and the briars and 
vines something awful. You could hard- 
ly see a rod. 

(To be continued) 


A TWO-MAN COOK KIT 


Fretp & StrEAM Pus. Co.: 

What additional pieces to a Stopple Kit 
should I get to make it a convenient two- 
man kit, keeping it compact and light? 

Which processes of waterproofing do 
you prefer for sleeping bag envelopes to 
be made of some such material as un- 
bleached sheeting? Will you give direc- 
tions? Can you recommend other ma- 
terials as being better, the main object 
being to get lightness, compactness, and 
cheapness, rather than extreme length of 
wear? 

Will you tell me where I can get, or 
how to make, a light pack sack large 
enough to carry kodak, extra roll films, 
small camp axe, extra cartridges, lunch 
and light sweater? What is best materi- 
The pack to be carried regularly 


hunting in the mountains on foot? 
Wma. SALTMARSH. 
Ans.—1l. I would suggest a_ kidney- 
shaped three-quart tin pail with a paraf- 
fined canvas waterpail made to fit over, it, 


| with a canvas strap to go over the shoul- 


Also a 9-inch folding handle fry pan 
Get a 


der. 
and a 9-inch plate for each man. 
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growler at any department store for 2§ 
cents. 

2. I would prefer cravenetted duck 
canvas waterproof for the sleeping bag 
envelope, as the paraftined muslin retainj 
the body perspiration, which condenses o 
the inside of the bag. 

3. For the pack bag for your camera 
films, axe, etc., buy a square canvas bag 
or else convert a shell bag into a smal 
ruck sack.—Ep. 


WOODSY FOOTWEAR 
By Ladd Plumley 


ITH sore feet no human can enjoy 
himself. Although they may no 
know it, those who go into the wood 
rely upon the condition of their feet fo 
having a good time. These statement 
should be superfluous; they are not. 
I once went hunting with a man whos 
ordinary craft is to alleviate human suf 
fering. The second day, my friend th 








dentist, limped as sadly as a_ broken 
legged setter dog, only he limped on a 
the legs he owned. 

“Darn it!” he exclaimed, the mornin 
of the third day. as he sat on the step 


of the country inn. “My feet are o 
fire.. The soles feel as my _ patient 
gums would if I washed their mouth 


out with sulphuric acid’ 

“Splendid shoes—to look at,” I replie 
“Needn’t ask you what’s the matter 
Brand new shoe leather will sweat an 
heat any feet, and we did some ’tee 
miles yesterday. The rocks up in thi 
country are knife-edged; it wasn’t prq 
cisely like a stroll around Ceneral Park. 





“What in thunder shall I do?” 

“Unless we run across Mulford, t 
bear expert, there’s nobody who will s 
you. This isn’t a dress parade. I don 
suppose you care how you impress Mu 
ford—not as to shoes. What’s the ma 
ter with wearing the shoes you came 
in? They didn’t look over-new.” 

“Suppose I can,” he growled. “But 
bought these agonies for this trip.” 

“They're thundering goods wns,” 
said. “But until your feet get used t 
them you'll be wiser if you leave then 
behind.” 

He took my advice 
shoes. At intervals 
me with his blessings. 

This isn’t a tract against sportin 
shoes. Dealers are selling finer shod 
for every sport than ever before and fa 
finer than a few years back. And wellf 
fitting shoes, which are specifically dq 
signed for hunting, fishing, or mountain 
climbing beat ordinary footwear all ho 
low. The time has gone when experi 
enced sportsmen wear ragged old cloth 
ing and patched and resoled boots 4 
shoes, which have been rummaged fron 
an attic or the shoe bag. The point 
want to drive in is different. 

A man can wear a new necktie witf 
perfect comfort; it is not so with neq 


off th 
loade 


and took 
all day he 


shoes. And to fit on a pair of sportin 
shoes in a store, expecting that on th 
initial tramp those shoes will be com 


fortable is like unto expecting, to use 
simile borrowed from the trade of m 
sore-footed companion, that a brand nef 
set of false teeth will give comfort i 
chewing corned beef, if for months th 
diet with natural teeth has been mush anf 
molasses. 

The secret of comfort and success 4 


camping, hunting, fishing, or what-nd 
forest trips is to grapple time by th 
forelock. Don’t put 


Buy the footwear you propose to hon 
in the using along streams or in t 
chase weeks before you buy your Pull 


off eto hon 
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man berth. Even if you are a city 
man, you certainly take proper exercise. 
Put on the new shoes and tramp a good 
three or four miles in them, preferably 
on stone sidewalks. On the first tramp 
you'll get on speaking terms with your 
bottom leather. You'll know if the hob- 
nails are of the steeple variety that would 
torture a fellow through inches of ox 
hide; you'll decide, perhaps, that a pair 
of insoles will keep your feet from wob- 
bling within the unyielding shells as dried 
peas rattle in dry pods. 

When you get home after the initial 
try-out you may be inclined to go back 
to the dealer and fling the discomforts 
in his face. Be patient. New shoes of 
the heavy order are not unlike such a 
thing as a starched night shirt. You 
have to give time. Some new shoes need 
less of this valuable article and some 
more. But if you have a fair fit and 
daily put your footwear through your 
paces, before long you can chuck ’em into 
the duffle bag, knowing exactly what 
your underpinning will be on the proposed 


trip. 
_I said “exactly.” That is hardly pos- 
sible. A _ flint-encumbered trail, or an 


oozy bog, is rather a different proposi- 
tion frem a smooth and level pavement. 
To give your feet a “day off” during your 
trip, carry with you an old pair of your 
ordinary shoes. If necessary they should 
be patched and resoled. 

Some folks have tender feet. The de- 
mands on a sportsman’s terminals are al- 
most unreasonable. If he or she has 
tender feet this, too, should be thought 
of and provided for. Heavy stockings 
of mixed soft cotton and wool, when 
worn outside of thinner stockings,’ will 
sometimes bring comfort, even when feet 
are blistered by an arduous tramp over a 
rocky country. 

(To be continued) 


TO LABEL FOOD BAGS 
Frecp & StrREAM Pus. Co.: 


I have on hand Mr. Miller’s book 
“Campcraft” and see in one of your pho- 
tographs therein food bags well labelled. 
Personally I never was able to label my 
food bags so that they would stick. 
Therefore will you please give me your 
method? 

Another thing. On a one-man trip, go- 
ing reasonably light, would you advise 
me taking a net for bass fishing, or just 
a net without a frame; i. ¢., I can fashion 
a rude frame for it, made of wood? 

L. S. RosEnBurc. 

Ans.—We advise buying a rubber stamp 
set with black ink pd. The markings 
seem to stick and can easily be renewed 
when bags are washed. Would prefer a 
folding landing net. They are very light 
and take little room. You will lose many 
a a. bass on a makeshift contrivance. 
—Ep. 


A WATERPROOF SLEEPING BAG 
Frecp & StreEAM Pus. Co.: 


Being a subscriber and an interested 
reader of your magazine, I wish to take 
the liberty of asking you (if you have 
such in your possession) for a formula 
for waterproofing a ten-ounce canvas 
sleeping bag. I have just made the above 
according to my own ideas, and do not 
wish to take a chance of spoiling it with 
an unreliable preparation. 

W. G. ENc.isH. 

Ans.—Get two bricks of paraffin from 
the grocery store. Cut up and dissolve 
in two pints of hot turpentine. Paint on 
ee with a flat brush all it will hold. 
—Fp. 
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The Wonderful Mission of the Internal Bath 


By C. G. Percival, M. D. 


O you know that over five hun- 

ID dred thousand Americans are at 

the present time seeking freedom 

from small, as well as ——-. ailments 
by the practice of Internal Bathing? 

Do you know that hosts of enlight- 
ened physicians all over the country, as 
well as osteopaths, physical culturists, 
etc., etc., are recommending and recog- 
nizing this practice as the most likely 
way now known to secure and preserve 
perfect health? 

There are the best of logical reasons 
for this practice and these opinions, and 
these réasons will be very interesting to 
every one. 

In the first place, every physician rea- 
lizes and agrees that 95 per cent of human 
illnesses is caused directly or indirectly by 
accumulated waste in the colon; this is 
bound to accumulate, because we of today 
neither eat the kind of food nor take the 
amount of exercise which Nature de- 
mands in order that she may thoroughly 
eliminate the waste unaided—— 

That’s the reason when you are ill the 
physician always gives you something 
to remove this accumulation of waste be- 
fore commencing to treat your specific 
trouble. 

It’s ten to one that no specific trouble 
would have developed if there were no 
accumulation of waste in the colon 

And that’s the reason that the famous 
Professor Metchnikoff, one of the world’s 
greatest scientists, has boldly and specifi- 
cally stated that if our colons were 
taken away in infancy, the length of our 
lives would be increased to probably 150 
years. You see, this waste is extremely 
poisonous, and as the blood flows 
through the walls of the colon it absorbs 
the poisons and carries them through the 
circulation—that’s what causes Auto-In- 
toxication, with all its perniciously ener- 
vating and weakening results. These pull 
down our powers of resistance and render 
us subject to almost any serious com- 
plaint which may be prevalent at the time. 
And the worst feature-of it is that there 
are few of us who know when we are 
\uto-Intoxicated. 

But you never can be Auto-Intoxicated 
if you periodically use the proper kind of 
an Internal Bath—that is sure. 

It is Nature’s own relief and corrector 
—just warm water, which, used in the 
right way, cleanses the colon thoroughly 
its entire length and makes and keeps it 
sweet, clean and pure, as Nature demands 
it shall be for the entire system to work 
properly. 

The following enlightening news article 
is quoted from the New York Times 

“What may lead to a remarkable ad- 
vance in the operative treatment of cer- 
tain forms of tuberculosis is said to have 
been achieved at Guy’s Hospital. Briefly, 
the operation of the removal of the lower 
intestine has been applied to cases of 
tuberculosis, and the results are said to 
be in every way satisfactory. 

“The principle of the treatment is the 
removal of the cause of the disease. Re- 
cent researches of Metchnikoff and others 
have led doctors to suppose that many 
conditions ‘of chronic ill-health, such as 
nervous debility, rheumatism, and other 
disorders, are due to poisoning set up-by 
unhealthy conditons in the large intestine, 
and it has even been suggested that the 








vitality resulting from 
favorable to the de- 
velopment of cancer and tuberculosis. 

“At Guy’s Hospital, Sir William Ar- 
buthnot Lane decided on the heroic plan 
of removing the diseased organ. A child 
who appeared in the final stage of what 
was believed to be an incurable form of 
tubercular joint disease, was operated on. 
The lower intestine, with the exception of 
nine inches, was removed, and the portion 
left was joined to the smaller intestine. 

“The result was astonishing. In a 
week’s time the internal organs resumed 
all their normal functions, and in a few 
weeks the patient was apparently in per- 
fect health.” 

You undoubtedly know, from your own 
personal experience, how dull and unfit 
to work or think properly biliousness and 
many other apparently simple troubles 
make you feel. And you probably know, 
that these irregularities, all directly 
t-aceable to accumulated waste, make you 
really sick if permitted to continue. 

You also probably know that the old- 
fashioned method of drugging for these 
complaints is at best only partially effec- 
tive; the doses must be increased if con- 
tinued, and finally they cease to be effec- 
tive at all. 

It is true that more drugs are probably 
used for this than all other human ills 
combined, which simply goes to prove how 
universal the trouble caused by accumu- 
lated waste really is—but there is not a 
doubt that drugs are being dropped as 
Internal Bathing is becoming better 
known 

For it is not possible to conceive, until 
you have had the experience yourself, 
what a wonderful bracer an Internal Bath 
really is; taken at night, you awake in the 
morning with a feeling of lightness and 
buoyancy that cannot be described—you 
are absolutely clean, everything is work- 
ing in perfect accord, your appetite is 
better, your brain is clearer, and you feel 
full of vim and confidence for the day’s 
duties. 

There is nothing new 
Baths except the way of administering 
them. Some years ago Dr. Chas. A. Tyr- 
rell, of New York, was so miraculously 
benefited by faithfully using the method 
then in vogue that he made Internal Baths 
his special study and improved materially 
in administering the Bath and in getting 
the result* desired. 

This perfected Bath he called the “J. 
B. L.” Cascade, and it is the one which 
has so quickly popularized and recom- 
mended itself that hundreds of thousands 
are today using it. 

Dr. Tyrrell, in his practice and re- 
searches, discovered many unique and :in- 
teresting facts in connection with this 
subject ; these he has collected in a little 
book, “The What, the Why, the Way of 
Internal Bathing,” which will be sent free 
on request if you address Chas. A. Tyr- 
rell, M. D., 134 West 65th Street, New 
York City, and mention having read this 
in Frecp & STREAM. 

This book tells us facts that we never 
knew about ourselves before, and there 
is no doubt that every one who has an 
interest in his or her own physical well- 
being, or that of the family, will be very 
greatly instructed and enlightened by 
reading this carefully prepared and scien- 
tifically correct little book. 
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State Game Laws for 1916, Including 
“ bal . . 
Canadian Provincial Laws 


(These laws have been checked by Game Commissioners of the various States and have all 


the recent changes therein. 
State laws as regards migratory birds. 
Commissioners of the various Provinces.) 


Alabama 


Wild turkey gobbler, Dec. Ist to April 
Ist; quail, Nov. ist to March Ist; doves, 
Aug. Ist to March Ist; swan, geese, brant, 
ducks, rails, coots, mud-hens, sandpipers, 
woodcock and curlew, Sept. Ist te March 
15th; snipe and plover, Nov. Ist to May 
Ist; deer, Nov. Ist to Jan. Ist; elk pro- 
tected; squirrels, Aug. Ist to Jan. Ist, and 
May 15th to June 15th. Bag limits: one 
deer, 10 squirrels, 2 turkeys, 25 game 
birds in one day. Licenses: Resident, $3; 
non-resident, $15. 


Arizona 
turkey, Oct. Ist to Dec. 15th; 


Deer, 
quail, snipe, rail, Oct. 15th to Feb. Ist; 
geese, ducks and brant, Sept. Ist to April 
Ist; doves, whitewings, June lst to Feb. 
Ist; elk, mountain goat or sheep, ante- 
lope, female deer and fawns, bobwhite 
quail, grouse and pheasants, protected. 


Bag limits: Two male deer per season; 
25 quail per day; 25 ducks per day; 35 
doves or whitewings per day; 3 turkeys 
per season. License: Resident, 50 cents; 
non-resident, big game, $25; non-resident, 
bird, $10; alien, big game, $100; alien, 
bird, $25, 
Arkansas 
Partridge, Nov. Ist to Feb. 28th; quail, 
Dec. Ist to Jan. 31st; wild turkey, deer, 
Nov. 10th to Jan. 1Cth; pheasant, pro- 
tected; grouse (prairie chicken), Nov. Ist 
to Nov. 30th (protected in Prairie Coun- 
ty) ; county laws on squirrels. Unlawful 
for non-resident to hunt or fish, except 
_may fish in Spring River in northern dis- 
trict of Sharp and Fulton counties. 


California 

Deer, district 1-23, Aug. 15th to Oct. 
14th; district 2-3, Aug. Ist to Sept. 14th; 
district 4, Sept. Ist to Sept. 31st; rabbits, 
Oct. 15th to.Oct. 31st; tree squirrels, Sept. 
Ist to Dec. 31st; elk, antelope, mountain 
sheep, protected; sea otter protected; 
ducks, geese, brant, mud-hens, Oct. 15th 
to Jan. 3lst; Wilson snipe, black-breasted 
and golden plover, yellowlegs, Oct. 15th 
to Jan. 3lst; mountain quail, district 1-23, 
Sept. Ist to Nov. 30th; districts 2-3-4, 
Oct. 15th to Dec. 31st; sage hen, doves, 
Sept. Ist to Nov. 30th. Bag limits: 2 
bucks a season; 15 rabbits a day; 12 
squirrels a season; ducks, geese, 25 a day; 
sea brant, 12 a day; snipe, yellowlegs, 
golden and black-breasted plover, 15 a 
day; mountain quail, 10 a day; sage hens, 
4a day; doves, 15 a day. Licenses: resi- 


The Federal Migratory Bird Law takes precedence over the 
The Canadian laws have also been checked by the 


dent citizen, $1; non-resident citizen, $10; 
alien, $25. 
Colorado 
Deer, elk, antelope, mountain sheep, 
wild turkey, quail, pheasant, protected. 
Prairie chicken, mountain and willow 
grouse, Aug. 15th to Oct. 10th; geese, 
ducks, brant, swan, plover, cranes, and 
other wading, marsh, and shore birds, and 
water fowls, Sept. lst to April 20th; sage 
chickens, Aug. Ist to Sept. Ist; curlew 
and yellowleg snipe, Aug. Ist to April 
20th; doves, Aug. 15th to Aug. 31st. Bag 
limits: 20 birds of all kinds in aggregate 
per day. License: Non-resident hunt- 
ing, $10; resident, hunting and fishing, $1; 
non-resident, fishing, $2. 


Connecticut 

Deer may be killed with shotgun on 
land owned or leased by owner or lessee 
or any member of his family or bona fide 
employee; gray squirrels, Oct. 7th to Nov. 
24th; wood duck protected; ducks, geese, 
brant, Oct. Ist to Jan. 15th; quail, wood- 
cock, partridge, pheasants, Hungarian 
partridge, Oct. 8th to Nov. 23rd; rail, 
Sept. 12th to Dec. 31st; shore birds, Sept. 
Ist to Dec. 3lst. Bag limit: 6 gray squir- 
rels a day, 30 a season; 35 hares or rab- 
bits a year; 25 wild ducks, geese, brant 
in one day; 5 partridge a day; 5 quail in 
one day, 36 in one season; 5 pheasants, 5 
Hungarian partridges, 5 woodcock in one 
day; 50 shore birds in one day. License: 
Resident, $1.25; non-resident, $10.25; 
alien, $15.25. 

Delaware 

Quail, Nov. 15th to Dec. 31st; reed bird, 
rail, Sept. lst to Nov. Ist; geese, brant, 
ducks, Oct. Ist to March 15th; summer 
duck, Sept. Ist to Oct. 31st; woodcock, 
rabbit, Nov. 15th to Dec. 31st; dove, Aug. 
Ist to Dec. 31st (Kent and Sussex coun- 
ties only); muskrat, Dec. Ist to March 
10th (in Newcastle county) ; muskrat (in 
Kent and Sussex counties), Nov. 20th to 
March 15th; skunk, mink, otter, Dec. Ist 
to March 10th; fox, Oct. Ist to April 
30th; taccoon, opossum, Oct. Ist to Feb. 
15th; squirrel, Sept. 1st to Oct. 15th. Bag 
limit: 50 rail, 20 ducks, 12 birds or fowl 
of any other species; 6 animals in one 
day, excepting those regularly trapped for 
their skins. Licenses: Resident, $1.10; 
non-resident, $10. 

Florida 

Deer, Nov. 20th to March 10th; pheas- 
ant of any species, Nov. 20th to Dec. 
30th; wild turkey, quail, turtle doves, 


swans, geese, brant, ducks, plover, snipe, 
coots, rail, Nov. 20th to March 10th; 
squirrels, Oct. lst to March Ist. Bag 
limit: 1 deer, 2 turkeys, 20 quail, 25 birds 
of any other species in one day; 3 deer, 
10 turkeys, 300 game birds a year. Li- 
cense: Resident county, $1; non-resident 
county, $3; non-resident State, $15. 
Georgia 

Deer, Oct. Ist to Dec. Ist; cat squirrel, 
Aug. Ist to Jan. lst; opossum, Oct. Ist to 
March lst; quail, doves, wild turkey gob- 
blers, plover, Nov. Ist to March Ist; 
ducks, Sept. Ist to April 20th; snipe, Dec. 
Ist to May Ist; woodcock, wood duck, 
Dec. Ist to Jan. Ist. Bag limits: quail, 
wood duck, woodcock, plover, 25 a day; 
doves, snipe, 40 a day; deer, 1 a season; 
turkey gobbler, 3 a season; migratory 
ducks, 50 a day. Licenses: Resident, $1 
for home county, 3 for State; non-resi- 
dent, $15 for State. 


Idaho 


Moose, buffalo, antelope, caribou, beav- 
er, protected; deer, mountain-goat, Sept. 
1 to Dec. 1; deer in Bonner, Kootenai, 
Shoshone, Latah, Nez Perce, Clearwater, 
Idaho counties, Sept. 20 to Dec. 20; fe- 
male elk, yearling elk, doe deer, fauns 
or yearling deer, mountain-sheep, pro- 
tected; elk in Fremont, Bonneville, Teton, 
Bingham counties, Sept. 1 to Dec. 31; 
quail, Nov. 1 to Dec. 1; grouse, pheas- 
ants, Aug. 15 to Dec. 1; ducks, geese, 
shore birds, Oct. 1 to Jan. 15; sagehen, 
doves, July 15 to Dec. 1; partridge, pheas- 
ant, grouse, north of Salmon river, Sept. 
1 to Dec. 1; Mongolian pheasants, Eng- 
lish, Chinese pheasants, prairie chicken, 
pinnated grouse, protected. Bag limit: 
12 grouse in one day, 24 ducks, 24 snipe, 
24 plover, 4 geese in one day, 12 sage- 
hens, 24 turtle doves in one day; only 
24 birds of all kinds in one day. License: 
Resident, $1; non-resident, big game, $25; 
non-resident, bird, $5. . 


Illinois 

Deer, wild turkey, partridge, pheasant, 
protected until June, 1923; prairie chick- 
ens, Oct. Ist to Oct. 15th; ruffed grouse, 
Hungarian partridge, quail, capercailzie, 
heath grouse, woodcock, protected until 
1920; bobwhite quail, Nov. 11th to Dec. 
9th; dove, Aug. 15th to Aug. 31st; squir- 
rel, Aug. Ist to Jan. 3lst; rail, protected; 
rabbit, Sept. Ist to Jan. 3lst; black- 
breasted, golden plover, yellowlegs, jack- 
snipe, Sept. Ist to Dec. 16th; ducks, geese, 
brant, Sept. lst to Dec. 16th. Bag limits: 
12 quail a day; 3 prairie chickens a day; 
shore birds, ducks, 15 a day; geese, brant, 
10 a day. License: resident, $1; non- 
resident, $25.50. 


Indiana 


Deer, wild turkey, pheasant, protected; 
quail or ruffed grouse, Nov. 10th to Dec. 
20th; waterfowl, Sept. lst to April 15th; 
squirrels, July Ist to Nov. lst; woodcock, 
July 1st to Jan. Ist; ringnecked pheas- 
ant, Hungarian partridge protected; 
prairie chickens, Oct. 15th to Nov. Ist. 
Bag limits: 15 quail a day; 15 ducks, 
geese, brant or other waterfowl in one 
day. Licenses: Resident, $1; non-resident, 
$15.50. 

Iowa 

Woodcock, July 10th to Dec. 31st; prai- 
rie chicken, Sept. Ist to Dec. Ist; ruffed 
grouse, quail, wild turkey, Nov. Ist to 
Dec. 15th; ducks, geese, brant, plover, 
rail, Sept. Ist to Dec. 15th; squirrels, 
Sept. Ist to Dec. 3lst; deer, protected; 
pheasants, Hungarian partridge, protected 
until 1917. Bag limits: 8 prairie chick- 
ens per day, 16 in possession; quail, 15 
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It’s a wise woodsman whose kit 
bag contains 


BEECH-NUT 
BACON 


Easy to carry, hard to do without. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 


Makers of 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter: Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup, 
eech-Nut Mustard; Oscar's Seuce 
Beech-Nut Jams, Jethes and Marmalades — Grape. Crab- 
Apple and Red Currant Jellies; Strawberry, Red 
Raspberry. Blackberry. Damson Plum and 
each Jams; Orange Marmalade; 
Cherry Preserve. 
Beech-Nut Chewing Gum; Beech-Nut Mints. 


( ASK YOUR GROCER OR OUTFITTER 
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SACRIFICE SALE OF 


Camp Craft 
U. S. Army & Navy Goods 


By WARREN H. MILLER, Editor Field and Stream 








The most up-to-the- —— book on camping ever written, Hand 
somely bound in cloth, 315 pages, 50 illustrations; no outdoormar 7 BA G! N PRICES 
should be without a ree ot Camp Craft in his outfit, Ali the AT Al CTION I RGAI 


modern camping outfits that you don’t find fn the earlier books 
are described in this one, Don't be an old fogy; get yours NOW, 
direct from the author, AULOGRAPHED COPY, $1.50, same as 


Army & Navy Blankets yd Khak! Coats 
Army Sweaters my Khaki Trousers 
Navy Sweaters ton & Navy Shirts 


con oe sag es eee ee Army Leggins Army & Navy Socks 
aE Sa Mace > aes 1 Army } te men Cots Army Pymey —" 
a rm anteens rm avy o' 
HAVE YOU A BOY ?—Thenthisis the book for him! y Army & Wavy Shoes 


Army Riding Breeches 


Army Saddles Motor Cyclo Sults 


“The Boy’s Book of Hunting and Fishing” 







Army 2 Navy Tents sizes, and 5,000 
Practical Wing Shooting, Game Fishing and Camping Ont for Boys. lag = ea Pi > all td life are 
The book for the Beginner; Bass, Trout, Musky, hooting, other usetul articles for outdoor e 3 
Quail, Rabbits, Wild Fowl, Shorebirds and ten chapters on camp- shown in our new 1916 catalog A—sent on 
ing. Howto buy and use cheap good arma, tackle and camping receipt of 4c in stamps. 
equipment. ‘991 pages text, 62 illustrations, $1.25 autographed 

Ww N cA Stream. 

copy. By Warren H, Miller, Editor.Field & ea ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc. 


Send checks 


direct to. WARREN H, MILLER, Editor Field & Stream 
Printing Crafts Building, 34th St. and 8th Ave., New York City 


245 West 42nd Street, Bet. B’way and 8th Ave., New York 
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You Can’t Afford to Miss a Single 
Number! You, Old Sport, 
Need Field and Stream! 


You can’t— 








THE 
JUSTRITE 


PAT. DEO. 17-1901 
MAY 7-1912 





Jim and Bill can make a fire in a a rain. 
so you go shivering and supperless to be 


You see Sam and Harry come in with big strings of bass from 
the very lake you have fished all day without a strike! You 
wonder why! 

The reason is—those fellows are the ‘‘know how” kind. Years 


of experience have taught them the ways of the woods —how to be 
comfortable in all kinds of weather—the habits of big and 
feathered game—the times the bass will bite. 

Twenty years in the outdoor world will give you that knowl- 
edge. But why not haye it now? Why not learn the little tricks 
and dodges that other fellows have discovered and use them to 
make your very nezt trip a success? 

AND STREAM’S practical articles on every subject of importance to the 





You can do it by reading FIELD 
sportsman 
Our editors pal around with those old grey-beards, 
















those ‘‘know how’”’ fellows—the kind who have spent years 
fields and streams. We pay them well to write for FIELD AND 
which two or three or more of these fellows do not 
A chance to acquire experience 


and, years learning the ways of the woods, 
STREAM readers There is not a single number in } 
tell you just the “‘how to do it’’ sort of practical information you want. 


Fieié with the “hard knocks” left out! 
eo We want to get acquainted with you! ! 


We want you to read FIELD AND STREAM regularly during the coming year, for we know that 


Aaron | once you ‘‘get the habit,’’ we couldn’t pay you to do without it 

oraite Ido So here's a special introductory offer you can’t afford to overlook. The illustration shows the 
sats 8th Ave ‘Justrite’’ acetylene camp lamp. You will find it invaluable in lighting the camp, or fishing, 
an finding your way in the woods at night, autoing, and hundreds of other ways. 


canoeing, 


ity. 
New York fd y. lamp of this kind is absolutely essential in any sportsman’ s kit 


Enclosed find $2.00 


rete Comp ame On account of the large numbers we are purchasing we 
and Field and Stream \ are able to offer you this lamp, handsomely nickel- 


ieee’ plated—with a year’s ane to 


Field and Stream for - 


Name 


- $2.00 


POG.) ee ° 
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25 squirrels, 25 


Resident, $1; non- 


per day, in possession ; 
per day. License: 
resident, $10. 
Kansas 

Deer, antelope, protected; 
protected; partridge, quail, 
en, ‘pheasant, protected; 
ducks, Sept. Ist to April 15th; plover, 
Aug. Ist to April 30th; snipe, Sept. Ist 
to April 30th; fox squirrels, Sept. Ist to 
Jan. Ist; muskrat, skunk, mink, raccoon, 
opossum, civet cat, Nov. 15th to March 
15th. Bag limits: 12 snipe, 20 doves, 20 
plover, 6 geese, 6 brant. Licenses: Resi- 
dent, $1; non-resident, $15 


beaver, otter, 
prairie chick- 
geese, brant, 


Kentucky 
Quail, or bobwhite, Nov. 15th to Jan. 
Ist; doves, Sept. Ist to Oct. 15th; wood- 
cock protected; squirrels, July Ist to Dec. 
15th; rabbits, Nov. 15th to Dec. 3lst; 
wild turkey, native or imported pheasant 
or Hungarian partridge protected untill 


1920; deer and elk protected until 1921; 
wild geese, ducks, Aug. 15th to April Ist. 
Bag limits: quail, or bobwhite, 12 a day; 


15 a day. Licenses: Resident, $1; 


$7.50. 


doves, 
non-resident, 
Louisiana 

Turkey gobblers, quail, Nov. 
2. Deer (except does, Oct. 
Sept. 15-Jan. 6. Bear. Nov. 
Raccoon, opossum, Nov. 
Squirrel, Oct. 1-Feb. 16. 
duck (black mallard), 
Prairie chicken, pheasant (imported oj 
native), upland plover, no open season 
Woodcock, quail, turkey gobblers, Nov 
15-Jan. 1. Black-breasted and_ goldeq 
plover, yellowlegs, rail, coot, gallinule 
duck, goose, brant, Nov. 1-Feb. 15. N¢ 
open season: Fawns, elk (1919). Non 
resident license. $15. 


15-March 
15-Jan. 6) 
1-Feb. 1 
1-Feb. 16 
Dove, Floridd 
Nov. 1-Feb. 16 


Maine 
caribou, protected; 
Franklin, Hancock, Oxford§ 
Piscataquis, Somerset, Wash 
ington counties, Oct. 1 to Dec. 15; ¢ 
Mount Desert Island, deer protected a 
all times; deer in Androscoggin, Cumber 


Moose, deer id 
Aroostook, 


Penobscot, 


land, Kennebec, Knox, Lincoln, Sagada 
hoc, Waldo, York counties, Nov. 1 td 
Nov. 30; deer on Isla Au Haut in Knoy 


county, Cross and Scotch Islands ij 
Washington county, Deer Isle and Ston 
ington in Hancock county and in town 0 
Perkins, Sagadahoc county, protected 
gray squirrels, Oct. 1 to Oct. 31; hares 
rabbits, Oct. 1 to March 31; beaver, proj 
tected; fur-bearing animals, Oct. 1 to Fe 
28; muskrats, Nov. 1 to Apr. 30; bears 
bobcats, loup-cervier, Canada lynx, weas 
els, not protected; bounty on_ bobcat 
loup-cervier, Canada lynx; partridg 
woodcock in Oxford, Franklin, Sonesdl 








Piscataquis, Penobscot, Aroostook, Was 
ington, Hancock, Sept. 15 to Nov. 14 
Androscoggin, Cumberland, York, Knog 
Waldo, Lincoln, “Sagadahoc, Kenneb 
counties, Oct. 1 to Nov. 31; duce 
geese, brant, Sept. 1 to Dec. 15; black 
breasted, golden plover, Wilson snip@ 
greater and lesser yellowlegs, Aug. 15 t 
Nov. 31; rail, coots, gallinules, Sept. 
to Nov. 31. Bag limits: Five partridge 
10 woodcock, 10 ducks, 5 plover, | 







snipe, 2 deer. Licenses: Non-residen 
15; small game and birds, $5. A 
license may be returned and $10 adde 
for the $15 deer license. 
Maryland 
Partridge, quail, pheasant, grouse, tu 
key, woodcock, Nov. 10th to Dec. 24 
(exceptions) ; doves, Aug. 15th to Deg 
24th (exceptions); snipe, plover, Aug 
15th to May Ist; reedbird, railbird, ric 
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bird, ortolan, Sept. Ist to Nov. Ist; rab- 
bit, Nov. 10th to Dec. 24th; squirrel, Aug. 
25th to Oct. Ist and Nov. 10th to Dee. 
24th (exceptions) ; raccoon, otter, musk- 
rat, Jan. Ist to April lst; elk, deer, pro- 
tected; ducks, geese, swan, brant, Nov. 
Ist to March 15th. License fees regulated 
by county laws. 


Massachusetts 
Moose protected; deer, sunrise of third 


Monday in November to sunset of follow-¢ 


ing Saturday; ruffed grouse, woodcock, 
quail, Oct. 12th to Nov. 12th; quail in 
Essex county protected; pheasants, Oct. 
12th to Nov. 12th; in Barnstable, Norfolk, 
Middlesex, Essex, Worcester, Hampden, 
Berkshire, hares and rabbits, Oct. 12th to 
Feb. 28th; gray squirrels, Oct. 12th to 
Nov. 12th; plover, snipe, rail, Aug. 15th 
to Nov. 30th; ducks, geese, brant, Oct. Ist 
to Dec. 3lst. Bag limits: ruffed grouse, 
3 a day, 15 in season; quail, woodcock, 4 
a day, 20 in season; pheasants, 2 a day, 6 
in season; deer, 1 a season, shotguns only 
to be used; gray squirrels, 5 in day, 15 
in season; ducks, 15 a day. 
Resident, $1; non-resident, $10. 


Licenses : 


Michigan 

Moose, elk, caribou protected; deer, 
Nov. 10th to Nov. 30th; rabbits and hares, 
Oct. Ist to March Ist; fox, black and gray 
squirrels protected until 1920; beaver, 
Nov. Ist to May 14th; otter, fisher, mar- 
ten, fox, mink, raccoon and skunk, Nov. 
Ist to March 3lst; muskrats, Nov. Ist to 
April 14th; wolf, lynx, wildcat at 


any 
time; bears not protected; pheasants, 
quail, black fowl, capercailzie, hazel 


grouse, spruce hens, prairie chickens, wild 
turkey, killdeer, wading, shore and mead- 
ow birds protected until 1920; homing 
pigeons and mourning doves protected; 
partridge, Oct. Ist to Nov. 30th; geese. 
brant ducks, Sept. Ist to Dec. 15th; wood- 
cock, Oct. Ist to Nov. 30th; Wilson, 
black-breasted and golden plover, yellow- 
legs, Sept. Ist to Dec. 15th; rails, coots, 
gallinules, Sept. Ist to Nov. 30th; blue 
heron, sheldrake, terns and mergansers, 
no closed season, but special permit re- 
quired. Bag limits: One deer per season; 
6 grouse in one day; 25 ducks, geese, 
brant in one day, 50 in one week; 6 wood- 
cock in one day. Licenses: resident, small 
game, $1; large game, $1.50. Non-resi- 
dent, small game, $10; deer, $25. Alien, 
small game, $10; deer, $25. 

Minnesota 


Moose, deer, Nov. 10th to Nov. 30th: 


quail, partridge, Oct. Ist to Nov. 30th; 
elk, caribou, beaver, Mongolian or Eng- 
lish pheasant, wood duck, turtle dove, 


woodcock, upland plover, protected; duck, 
goose and other waterfowl, Sept. 7th to 
Nov. 30th; muskrat, mink, Dec. Ist to 
April 15th. Bag limit: 1 moose, 1 deer; 
10 birds of all varieties except ducks in 
one day; 15 ducks in day. License: Resi- 
dent, $1; non-resident bird, $10; non- 
resident big game, $25. 
Mississippi 

Deer, Dec. Ist to Jan. Ist; squirrels, 
Oct. 15th to Jan. Ist; quail, partridges, 
Nov. 15th to Feb. 15th; dove, July Ist to 
Oct. Ist; turkey gobblers, Nov. 15th to 
May Ist; turkey hens protected; fur-bear- 
ing animals, Dec. 15th to Feb. Ist; ducks, 
geese, brant, snipe, yellowlegs under Fed- 
eral laws. Bag limit: 1 deer a day, 5 a 
season; 20 game birds a day; 10 squirrels 


a day. License: Resident State, $5; resi- 
dent county, $2; non-resident, $15. 
Missouri 
Deer, Nov. Ist to Dec. 31st; quail, 
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N Iver 


Johnson 


Revolver 
knows but one 
a long pull on the trig- 
It cannot be fired in any 


master, 
ger. 
other way. 





It is absolutely safe—even under 
the forceful blows of a hammer. 
You can throw an Iver Johnson 
Revolver against a solid brick wall—drop it 
—kick it about the room—the cartridge will 


not explode. 


volvers are in use, but we have yet to hear of a single 
case of accidental discharge. 


YOU CAN’T BULLY AN 












Over two million Iver Johnson Re- 


IVER JOHNSON REVOLVER 


An Iver Johnson shoots straight and with a terrific smash. 
the first shot because there is nothing to do but pull the trigger. 
safety is automatic—no “safety buttons” or “levers” 
get out of order—or forget. 
Prices $6 to $8. 


springs. 


It gets off 
Its 
to press, adjust, 
Unbreakable permanent tension wire 


Buying a shotgun this fall? An Iver Johnson Hammerless is the double 


gun for you. 
Champion is the sportsman’s choice of single guns. 


The Iver Johnson 
Price $6. 


Model shown at left, price $20. 


“Every body is riding this Fall.”” lver Johnson Bicycles are famous for their 
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staunchness, speed, easy riding qualities, and freedom from repairs. 
$35 to $55. Juveniles $20 to $25. 
You Will Enjoy Reading Our 80-page Book-@ent FREE 


It gives more 
It tells how to make every dollar you spend for cycles 
worth of Service and Satisfaction 


Wer Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 


Regular 
Hammer 
“Perfect” 
Grip, $7.00. 


Models 


useful information about Revolvers, Guns, Bicycles and Motorcycles than any book ever 


and firearms buy one hundred cents” 


190 River Street 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers St., New York 
717 Market St., San Francisco 






Safety 





Men’s Truss Frame 
Kpadster, $40.00. 









Model, 
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SLEEP ON AIR 
WITH A COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 


Equipped with a COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 
You Can Sleep‘on a Pile of Rocks and Be Comfortable 


Metropolitan Air’ 
Goods are recom- 
mended by the 
Forest Service, 
Campers, Physi- 
cians, Invalids, 
Tuberculosis Pa- 
tientsand Sports- 
men everywhere. 
2 A warm, com- 

fortable, dry bed. 
> Wind, rain, cold 
and moisture 
proof. Packs 6x 
25. 








We make air goodsfor home, camp, yacht, canoe, etc. Write for Catalogue A. 
Successors to the METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. 


Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol. Mass. 
































THE JUSTRITE Acerytene 
LANTERN and CAMP LAMPS 


HUNT, 
<o* fp» 
CAMPERS 
BOY 


rot ra Cy» 
IN THE 
wooos 
OR OW THE 
WATER 

*OT BLOW OF 


SCOUTS wit 





CARB/DE +74 
PROS CTS A STRONG WHITE L/GHT 
BURNS WITHOUT SMOKE CLEANER * 
S/H PLL OURABLE #0 EASY TO OPERATE CULRANTEILO 
ASH TO SEE THEN — 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PREPARE FOR YOUR OUTING-CAMPLIGHTS FROM 
$ 1 = TO ae POSTPAID 


Circular On Request 


JUSTRITE MFG. CO. Dept. ‘‘S”’ 





CHICAGO 



































FOR more than 40 years Lyman Sights have been 
turning poor shots into good shots, and good shots 

into “crack” shots. Once you learn their remarkable aid to 

accuracy you will almost as soon shoot blindfolded as shoot 

without them. Write for Catalog—Dept. D. 

THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 

\ Pioneer Manufacturers of Aim Sights 
Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 
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woodcock, Nov. 10th to Dec. 31st; turkey, 
Nov. Ist to Dec. 3lst; ducks, geese, brant, 
snipe, plover, Sept. 15th to April 30th; 
doves, Aug. Ist to Nov. 10th; squirrels, 
June Ist to Dec. 31st; fur-bearing ani- 


| mals, Nov. Ist to Jan. 3lst; prairie chick- 

| en, pheasants, protected. 

| dent county, $1; resident State, $5; 
resident, $25. 


Resi- 


non- 


License: 


Montana 
, Moose, bison, buffalo, caribou, antelope, 
Rocky Mountain sheep, Rocky Mountain 
goats, beaver, quail, Chinese pheasants, 
Hungarian pheasants, turtle doves, pro- 


| tected; elk, Oct. Ist to Dec. 15th, in Still- 





_ringnecked 


water, Sweetgrass, Park, Gallatin, Madi- 
son, Teton and Flathead counties, pro- 
tected in rest of State; deer, Oct. Ist to 
Dec. 15th; grouse, prairie chicken, fool 
hen, pheasant, partridge, sage hen, Sept. 
15th to Oct. 15th, in all counties except 
Custer, Dawson, Richland, Sheridan, Val- 
ley, Phillips, Rosebud, Big Horn, Prairie 
and Fallon counties, where season is Sept. 
Ist to Oct. Ist; wild ducks, geese, brant, 
Sept. Ist to Dec. 16th. Bag limit: 1 elk a 
season; 2 deer a season; 5 grouse, prairie 
chicken, fool hen, pheasant, partridge, 
sage hen a day. License: Resident, $1; 
non-resident, general, $25; non-fesident, 
limited, $10. 
Nebraska 

Geese, ducks, waterfowl, Sept. Ist to 
April 5th; prairie chickens, grouse, sage 
hens, Sept. Ist to Nov. 30th; snipe, Sept. 
Ist to April 30th; doves, plover, July 15th 
to Aug. 3lst; swan, white cranes, pro- 
tected; squirrels, Oct. Ist to Nov. 30th; 
antelope and deer, protected; quail, Nov. 
Ist to Nov. 15th. Bag limits: 
squirrels, 10 geese, prairie chicken, grouse, 
quail, and 25 other game birds, or 50 
game fish in possession at any one time. 
License: Resident, $1; non-resident (hunt- 
ing and fishing license), $10. 


Nevada 


Deer (except fawns, no open season), 
antelope, Sept. 15-Oct. 16. Grouse, moun- 


tain and valley quail, prairie chicken, 
Sept. 15-Jan. 1. Sage hen, July 15-Feb. 
16. Woodcock, Nov. 1-Jan. 1. Black- 


breasted and golden plover, Wilson or. 
jacksnipe, yellowlegs, Sept. 15-Dec. 16. 
Rail, coot, gallinule, Sept. 1-Dec. 1. Duck, 
Oct. 1-Jan. 1. Goose, brant, Oct. 1-Jan. 
16. Non-resident license, $10. No open 
season: Mountain sheep, goats, pheasants 
(1920). 
New Hampshire 

Moose, caribou and elk protected; deer 
in Coos county from Oct. 15th to Dec. 
16th; Grafton and Carroll counties Nov. 
Ist to Dec. 16th; Sullivan, Cheshire, Hills- 
borough, Belknap, Merrimack, Rocking- 
ham, Strafford counties, Dec. Ist to Dec. 
16th; hares, rabbits, Oct. Ist to March 
lst; gray squirrels protected; sable, otter, 
fisher, mink, marten, muskrat, skunk, 
raccoon, fox, Nov. Ist to March Ist; 
quail, Oct. lst to Dec. Ist; partridges, Oct. 
Ist to Dec. Ist; black-breasted and golden 
plover, yellowlegs, Wilson snipe (see 
Federal regulations); ducks and geese 
(see Federal regulations). Bag limits: 
One deer in Rockingham, Strafford, Bel- 
knap, Merrimack, Hillsborough, Cheshire 
and Sullivan counties, and two deer in 
Coos, Carroll ‘and Grafton counties, 5 
hares or rabbits in one day, 5 quail in one 
day, 10 ruffed grouse and 10 woodcock 
in one day and 50 grouse and 50 woodcock 
in one season. Licenses: Resident, $1; 
non-resident, $15. 


New Jersey 


rabbit, squirrel, male 
pheasant ruffed 


Quail, English 


grouse, 
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$3,000 for the heal 


name suggested to take 
the place of flashlight 


EVEREADY _ 


efit FOE | nanan Sadie at 


MD 


The Product that has 
outgrown its name — 


“FLASHLIGHT” 


electricity was still much of a novelty, when 

automobiles were three parts joke and one 
part hope deferred, a man with a vision dreamed 
of carrying a pocketful of electric light into the 
dark, ready for instant use. 


[eee years ago, when the harnessing of 


Out of this dream grew the first flashlight — an 
EVEREADY—with a battery the size of a 
watch and an electric bulb no larger than the 
end of your finger. When, fora second or so, 
it flashed its tiny stream of light, people cried: 
“Wonderful! But what's it for?” Its novelty 
appealed. Its future world-wide usefulness was 
unrealized. 


' Even after people began buying these new lights to 


carry around in the dark, EVEREADYS were still 
literally “flashers” or flashlights, and years of cease- 
less effort were necessary to the development of a 
battery capable of giving hours of continuous light. 
Also in those early days there were no miniature 
electric light bulbs on the market—and the man with 
the vision had to create them. So, finally, came the 
perfected EVEREADY, with its long-lived Tungsten 
Battery and brilliant Mazda bulb — an EVEREADY 


Go into the nearest store where EVEREADYS are displayed and ask for a free EVEREADY Contest Blank 





- 


that has outgrown the old term flashlight. Therefore, 
we offer a reward for a name to take the place of 
flashlight, a name worthy to stand with EVEREADY. 
We want a new word, a coined word, something that 
we may protect and that will indicate the service of 
EVEREADY lights. $3,000 will be paid for the best 
suggestion. This is your opportunity. 


Fifty thousand dealers will feature EVEREADY window 
displays beginning October 7, 1916. 


Fifty thousand dealers will then be prepared to distribute 
EVEREADY contest blanks. Get your blank at once, read 
the contest rules carefully, then fill in your suggestion— and 
mail direct to us. 


This contest is absolutely free to all. It is open from 
October 7th to November 7th. In case two or mare 
contestants submit the name selected, the full amount 
of the prize will be awarded each. 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 


of National Carbon Company 


Long Island City New York 


Canadian National Carbon Company 
Limited 


Toronto | Ontario 
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dy MAR 
Let Us Tan Your Hide 


Or mount any game head 
you may have. 

Or sell you an elegant 
mounted head, any kind, 
none better. 


Get our Illustrated Catalogue, men- 
tioning what you are interested in. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO. 


ROCHESTER > NEW YORK 











Yama Brook Trout 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
bred by the Darwin- 
ian theory for vigor, 
quick growing to large 
size and to produce a 
large number of eggs— 
absolutely free of dis- 
ease, frequently thriv- 
ing where others die. 
Information in reference 
to trout breeding and 
keeping, cheerfully 
given by our trout cul- 
turist. 
Scientific a vee ae 
made of your conditions 
for keeping trout at 
moderate charge. 
We have on hand for stocking 700,000 


Yama Trout from + inches up. Eggs 
in season. 





Yama Farms 


Napanoch Ulster County, N. Y. 














. KeepYourGunClean 


HOPPE’S 
Nitro Powder Solvent 


No. 9 


(Trade-Mark registered) 
A liquid not made with acids 

thoroughly removes the res aime 
of any high-power powder, in 
cluding black powder—prevents 
rusting in any climate—removes 
metal fouling and leading. Ni 
tro Powder Solvent has been put 
to the test at National Rifle 
Ranges; used by U. S. Rifle- 
men; endorsed by prominent 
sportsmen; never fails to do all 
claimed for it Sold by dealers 
in guns and at Post Exchanges. 


FRANK A. HOPPE 


1744 North Darien Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















prairie chicken, 
Nov. 


Hungarian partridge, 
10th to Dec. 15th; reed bird, Sept. 


Ist to Oct. 31st; all small shore birds not | 


under open season, little brown, whoop- 
ing and sandhill cranes, swans, curlews, 
upland plover and wood ducks protected ; 
deer with horns visible above the hair, 
last three Wednesdays in Oct., first Wed- 
nesday in Nov,, to be killed with shotgun 
only ; 
er, Wilson snipe, greater and lesser yel- 
lowlegs, Sept. Ist to Dec. 15th; rails, 
coots, gallinules, marsh hens or mud-hens, 
Sept. Ist to Nov. 30th; woodcock, Oct. 
10th to Nov. 30th; ducks, geese, brant, 
Nov. Ist to Jan. 31st; skunk, mink, musk- 
rat, otter, Nov. 15th to April Ist; rac- 
coon, Oct. Ist to Dec. 15th. Licenses: 
Resident hunting and fishing, $1.15; non- 
resident and alien hunting and fishing, 
$10.15. 
New Mexico 

Deer, with horns, north of parallel 35 
of north latitude, 
south of said parallel, Oct. 25th to Nov. 
25th; tassel eared gray squirrels, June 
Ist to Nov. 30th; grouse, Sept. 16th to 
Nov. 25th; 
game), 
latitude, Nov. Ist to Dec. 31st; south of 
said parallel, Oct. 25th to Nov. 
native or crested Messina, California or 
helmet quail, Oct. 25th to Dec. 3lst; 
doves, Aug. 16th to Sept. 30th. Bag limit: 
One deer a year; 5 grouse a day; 3 wild 
turkeys in possession in one day; native, 


| crested, Messina, California, helmet quail, 


| 20 in possession in one day; 
| day. 





doves, 20 a 
big game, bird 
game, bird 


Resident, 
non-resident, big 


License. 
and fish, $2; 


and fish, $30; resident-alien, big game, 
bird fish, $30; non-resident alien, $55; 
non-resident, bird, $10; resident, big 
game, $1; resident, bird, $1; non-resident, 
| big game and bird, $25; non-resident 
alien, big game and bird, $50. 

New York 


Beaver protected. Deer with horns not 
less than three inches in length may be 
taken in wholly enclosed parks and in the 
counties of Clinton, Essex, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, Hamilton, Herkimer, Jefferson, 
Lewis, Oneida, Oswego, Saratoga, St. 
Lawrence, Warren and Washington from 
Oct. Ist to November 15th. In Ulster 
county and towns of Neversink, Cochec- 
ton, Tusten, Highland, Lumberland, For- 
estburg and Bethel and all that section of 
the towns of Mamakating and Thompson 
lying south of the Newburgh and Cochec- 
ton turnpike in Sullivan county and the 
town of Deer Park in Orange county 
from Nov. Ist to November 15th. Fe- 
male deer, fawns, elk, moose, caribou and 
antelope protected. Sable, marten or mink, 
Nov. 10th to April 20th; muskrat, Nov. 
10th to April 20th; rabbits and hares, Oct. 
Ist to Jan. 31st; raccoon, Nov. 10th to 
March 15th; skunk, Nov. 10th to Feb. 
10th; black, gray and fox squirrels, Oct. 
Ist to Nov. 15th; ducks, geese, brant, Sept. 
16th to Jan. 10th; ducks, geese, brant on 
Long Island, Oct. Ist to Jan. 10th; wood 
duck and swan protected; grouse or par- 
tridge, Oct. Ist to Nov. 30th;.Hungarian 
or European gray-legged partridge pro- 
tected; pheasants, last two Thursdays in 


October, first two Thursdays in Novem- | 
Dec. 
quail protected until 1918 except in | 


ber, on Long Island, Nov. Ist to 


31st; 


wild turkey (classed as big | 
north of 35th parallel of north | 


black-breasted plover, golden plov- | 


Oct. 6th to Nov. 5th; | 


25th; | 


—@> 





Long Island, when they may be shot Nov. | 


Ist to Dec. 31st; snipe, plover, surf birds, 
sandpipers, tatlers and curlews, Sept. 16th 
to Nov. 30th, on Long Island, Aug. Ist 
to Nov. 30th; woodcock, Oct. Ist to Nov. 
15th; rails, coots, gallinules, mud-hens, 
Sept. 16th to Dec. 31st. Bag limits: Two 
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The Brilliant Search Light 
(A Good Night Companion) 


The Brilliant Search Light has been on the 
market for over seventeen years. Wherever 
men hunt, frog fish, cruise, or need a good 
night light, there you will find the Brilliant 
Search. Light. 

Sold from Maine to California—from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf, and in practically 
all foreign countries. 

The reason 
satisfactory 
ability. 

The Brilliant Search Light can be worn on 
the head—and one filling of carbide lasts 
from 8 to 12 hours. Comes in single, double 
and interchangeable lens. 


for their wide 
service, 


popularity is 
convenience and _ reli- 


Style 1. Single Lens, $5.00. Double 
Lens, $6.00. Int. Lens, $6.50. 
Style 2. Adjustable Candle Flame Burner 
Add. 50c. 
Style 3. Adjustable Flat Flame Burner 
Add. $1.00. 


At all dealers. Write for descriptive folder. 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 1 Duluth, M nn 











BOOKS 


Below we list books published 
by A. R. Harding, any or all of 
which would be valuable to 
any out-door man. The prices 
quoted after each book include 
postage, so that there are no 
additional charges. 
ane eee Oe Sos, 2° Re 


Fox Trapping, ip See of Trapping 
pages Peloth 245 pages, cloth 60c 


Steel Traps, 333 ~ spamehie Dogs, 253 
panes, cloth 60c pages, cloth 60c 


Wolf and Coyote 
Canadian Wilds, 959 
277 pages, cloth 60c = Trapping, 252 * 60c 
Deadfalls and 


_ bages, cloth 
Snares, 232 ethods 074 
pages, cloth 60c pages, cloth 60c 
Science of Fishing, 


tans Cruising and 
-rospecting, 200 258 pages, 
60c cloth ' 60c 


pages, cloth 
Special Offer: 


1 year’s sub. to Field & Stream. - - 
Choice of any book listed above, 


For Hunters, 
Trappers, Fisher- 
men, Sportsmen 


200 


Both 
For 
$2.10) $1, 75 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 





Gratify that desire to shoot. No restrictions. No noise. 

setter training for hand, eye, muscles and nerves than 
pistol or rifle shooting. Learn to handle the long bow 
and arrows. Finest handmade bows and arrows. Write 
for pamphlet. 


H. H. McCHESNEY 


2414 Portland Avenue ____ Minneapolis, Minn. 











The Elliot Concentrator Shell 


Gives killing penetration and dow pattern at 95 
yards (12 gaugeonly), No recoil. Cannot injure 
1 or wear choke. State make, gauge, choke and shot 

size. Not suitable for 1912 Winchester, or abrupt 
some Price $5.00 per 100; 50, $2.75: 25, 
$1.50. Express orepaid. 


C. G. ELLIOT & COMPANY 





143.No.Dearborn Dept.F Chicago 
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Heer ; rabbits and hares, 6 in a day; squir- 
els, 5 a day; ducks, geese, brant, 25 in ag- 
pregate in one day or 40 for two persons 
in same boat, blind or battery; grouse, 4 
h day; 6 male pheasants in one day or 36 
in the open season; quail, 10 in one day 
or 50 in open season ; 15 shore birds in ag- 
gregate in one day or 25 by two persons 
fn same boat or blind; rails, coots, gal- 
Hinules, mud-hens, 15 in aggregate in one 
day. Licenses: Resident, $1.10; non-resi- 
dent or alien, $10.50. 
North Carolina 

Seasons governed by local laws. Tur- 
ey and quail, Nov. Ist to March Ist; 
yoodcock, Nov. Ist to Jan. Ist; black- 
breasted, golden plover, yellowlegs, Sept. 
st to Dec. 16th; ducks, geese, brant, Nov. 
st to Feb. Ist. 


North Dakota 
Cranes, protected until 1918; ducks, 
peese, brant, Sept. 7th to Dec. ist; upland 
plover, golden plover, snipe, grouse, wood- 
ot prairie chicken, Sept. 7th to Nov. 
st; deer, protected until 1920; antelope, 
protected until 1920; quail, doves, par- 
ridge, pheasants, protected. Bag limits: 
frouse, prairie chickens, 10 a day; geese, 
rant, ducks, snipe, plover, woodcock, 15 
day. License: Resident, $1; non-resi- 
ent, $25. 
Ohio 

Quail, Hungarian partridge, ruffed 
rouse, Mongolian, English ringnecked 
r other pheasant, Cxrolina dove pro- 
ected until 1917; ducks, geese, brant or 
ther wild waterfowl, Sept. Ist to Dec. 
Sth; rail, coot, gallinule, Sept. Ist to 
Nov. 30th; black-breasted and golden 
lover, Wilson snipe, yellowlegs, Sept. 
st to Dec. 15th; wood duck protected 
til 1918; woodcock, Oct. Ist to Nov. 
h; rabbits, Nov. Ist to Jan. Ist; squir- 
Is, Sept. 15th to Oct. 20th; foxes, Oct. 
d to Jan. 9th; raccoon, Nov. Ist: to 
arch Ist; muskrat, Jan. Ist to April 
st; skunk, Nov. 15th to Feb. Ist. Bag 
mits: 12 partridge or quail, woodcock, 
kese, rail, shore birds, plover, snipe in 
me day; 25 ducks in one day. Licenses: 
Resident, $1; non-resident, $15. 


Oklahoma 
(Certain county exceptions.) Deer 
male), Nov. 1-Dec. 1. Quail, Mexican 
lue), Nov. 30-Jan. 1. Wild turkey (ad- 
itioaal season for gobblers, March 159 
pril 15), — 15-Jan. 1. Woodcock, 
ov. 1-Jan. 1. Blackbreasted and golden 
lover, Wilson or jacksnipe, yellowlegs, 
pt. 1-Dec. 16. Rail, coot, gallinule, 
pt. 1-Dec. 1. Duck (except wood 
ck), goose, brant, Sept. 15-Feb. 1. No 
en season: Does, prairie chicken, wild 
igeon, imported pheasant, dove, crane, 
Ingbilled curlew, wood duck; antelope 
1918). Non-resident hunting license, 








Oregon 
State is divided into two districts. Dis- 
fict No. 1 all counties west of Cascade 
Mountains. District No. 2 all counties 
ast of the Cascade Mountains. District 
No. 1. Deer with horns, Aug. 15th to 
bet. 31st; silver gray squirrels, Sept. 1st 
Pp Oct. 31st; ducks, geese, Oct. Ist to 
an. 15th; rails, coots, Oct. Ist to Jan. 
Sth ; black-breasted plover, golden plover, 
Nilson snipe, woodcock, greater and less- 
rt yellowlegs, Oct. Ist to Dec. 15th; Chi- 
ese pheasants and grouse, Oct. Ist to 
bet. 31st; in Jackson county, Oct. Ist to 
dct. 10th, no open season in Coos, Curry 
nd Josephine counties; quail in Coos, 
ackson and Josephine counties, Oct. Ist 
bP Oct. 31st, closed season in other coun- 
es; doves, Sept. Ist to Oct. 31st. Dis- 
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Finest leather sleeves and body lining, will not harden from 
wetting. Snug fitting neck and wrists, Wind and cold- 
proof, Outside body of vest made from English Corduroy, 
Mackinaw, Mole Skin Ciath, or Leather 
Cloth. With or without Roll Collar or 
Sweater Neck and Wrists. 


Ne. 101—Reoll Collar, Cordurey 


NELSON’S LEATHER VEST | 


Body. 26-inch back length, $12.00 
(Washable Kid oe used in this 
garment, No 

Mo. 20!—Rell Colla: pl 

Body 30-inch back length, $15.00 

NOTICE the extra length of backs 
in these garments, and they are lined to 
bottom with ieather, not made with « 
2-inch facing of c.oth to make the extra 
length. 
Satistection Guaranteed or Money 






ac! 
Samples of materials and Descriptive 
Circulars Free. 
L. A. MELSON MFG.CO,, 301 Main St. 
La Crosse, Wis 
only direct. Not soid through dealers. 


The Storm Kin 
LANTER 


pind, and Rain Proof, 200 
% cent per hour 
my gasoline or kerosene 15 
hours per quart Weighs 3% 
Ibs. Height, 14 inches. The 
highest powered, safest, most 
economical lantern ever made 
for ppriccien ns. we ee farm | 


Open Up a 
, New World 


roa our gerest Hagdwae Sine These Books! 


Demonstration, or write direct 


















—\ ceamlimaaaaaa ‘os REATEST guide to nature 
‘ . ever written. Nine wonderful 
National Stamping & ae age — tell you all about animals, 
Electric Works | birds, fish, butterflies, flowers, trees, insects. 
Richly bound in flexibl cather. Now sent 


472 South Clinton Street | on a very special offer. Read below. 








922 Penn St. Reading, Penna., U.S.A. | Address. 





—-— || The New Nature Library 


Opens your eyes to the marvelous life 
of all outdoors. Identifies, classifies, tells 











you all about thousands of nature’s wonderful crea 
tures Edited by eminent naturalists—men like 
Dr. David Siarr Jordan of Leland Stanford Univer 
sity, Dr. Howard of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Dr. Evermann of U. S. Fish Commission, Dr. Hol 
land of Carnegie Museum 
Size of volumes, 724 inches x 924 inches 
; , Hundre< is of illustr: ations. Thousands of 
: 7 pages of fascinating text matter. 
- . 
The Swiss Chalet to Ameri Splendid Pictures! 
. 
e Swiss e in merica A vast collection of wonderful color 
. plates, made direct from Nature. Shows you 
By FRITZ EHRSAM, Architect weed ag A birds, animals, fish, trees and flowers 
ook in their native haunts. 
.- | 
HIS Book fulfills the demand for practical | | Special Outdoor Edition Finest set published. 
suggestions and plans for Residences, } | ; Yours on this special 
rete Sines Hunting Lodges, Club - You —¢: if you buy now. Future editions 
. w cost more because paper, ink and leather have 
Houses, Etc., designed in the beautiful “Swiss } | | sivaced in price. "De not postpone. vending. See 
Chalet Style.” Most of the designs have been J | | coupon today—no obligations. 
executed in this country and estimates and de- [| Send Co on am eal 
scriptions accompanying the Photos and Illustra- J | nd the upon / 
tions have been prepared with particular §| | Mail the coupon today ¥g Doubleday, Page 
attention to the requirements of the American eenecmitea dean ten & Company 
Public and will prove of great value to the op gy te gh age Carden Cy, LT. 
. . ou pay only net trane- 
prospective Home Builder. portation charges — read dad we the bla 9-008 
2 his Book contains the following: keep them buy on our } a =e 
16 Pages of Text 13 Text Illustrations an Ge tion in flexible leather 
20 Plates, 7"x10", each showing exteriors ana ten back. / wate) . ‘ Gass’ ei 
. . amination. eep 
Plans, Cost, etc., of building Doubleday / will send $1.50 down and 
Price per Portfolio $2.00 prepaid ° $3 Per month until the price 
Page & Co. $34.50, is paid. Otherwise I 
will =k. the books and be 
Address - Dept. 7027 4 under no obligation. 





FRITZ EHRSAM, Architect ||| 4°" 1 se0..000cesnee 











KING’S PERFECT SIGHT COMBINATION FOR HUNTING OR TARGET SHOOTING 





i x 


SCREW-DRIVER POINT J 





Triple Bead, Price $1.50 BRACED my. 
AND BASE—ONE PIECE 
Sporting Rear, Price $1.25 Ideal Gold Bead, Price $1.25 

Sporting Rear Sight has reversible adjustable disc giving EIGHT COMBINATIONS of 
notches. Double elevator—no blurring. 

Triple Bead has Ivory, Gold or Black Beads—instantly changed and accurate. One will 
show plainly under any condition. 

Ideal Gold Bead Sight has a STEEL CENTER, shows perfect, and will not catch in brush 
or scabbard. 

Send for Catalogue “F” showing over 100 models of “MODERN” sights and copy of 
“Modern Sights for Modern Arms” FRE 


D. W. KING Box 1531 Denver, Colo., U.S. A. 
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trict No. 2. Deer with horns, Aug. 15th : 
to Oct. 31st; silver gray squirrels .pro. tion 


Don’t Fall by the Wayside | | si.csoeiaGi feet 


















































breasted and golden plover, Wilson snipe, Dec 

_—. our : woodcock, greater and lesser yellowlegs, snip 

- “ee —_ to know <a J feet are rt to stand Oct. Ist to Dec. 15th; Chinese pheasants dov 

the aly grin —to get you bac to camp and not weary in Union county, Oct. Ist to Oct. 10th; Jun 

\ from the hike. . It needs real shoes to give you that confidence closed in all other counties; grouse, Aug. i. 

a ) 

—shoes that will help you over forest streams and rocks of 15th to Oct. 3lst; prairie chickens in / 
ene agate Pr Rote aallil d Sherman, Union, Wasco counties, Oct, 
every descnipuon and get you there salely an Ist to Oct. 15th; sage hens, July 15th to 

with comfort. Every morning slip into Aug. 3lst; quail in Klamath county, Oct, D 


lst to Oct. 10th; closed in all other coun- 


The BARKER Hunting Shoe ties; doves, Sept. Ist to Oct. 31st. Bag a 


limit: 3 deer a season, 5 squirrels in one Dec 

—know what it means to wear this perfect Still Hunting Shoe. You'll ae Rad ducks, poner a ge Jan. 
experience foot ease and body comfort. These are light-weight, perfect fitting ee ee eee a ae ducl 
: ants, native pheasants and grouse in one 3ag 

shoes with tops of tough and durable Tan Box Calf day: 5 prairie chickens and sage hens in pe 
which support and protect the ankles. Bottoms of one day; 10 quail in one week, 10 doves in $17 











one week. License: Resident $1, non- 


pure Para Rubber —long lived and noiseless. If your 
resident $10. 


dealer cannot supply you send money order or check 
























































































: . Pennsylvania D 
and we will send your pair by Parcel Post. : ao ; 
” , y Deer (male with horns visible 2 inches otte 
8"Tops 10"Tops 16"Tops above the hair), Dec. Ist to Dec. 15th; ingt 
Men’s, Without Heel, $4.25 $4.75 $6.50 elk, protected; hares, rabbits, Nov. Ist to to I 
— . ' Nov. 30th; English, Chinese, Mongolian Uta 
Men 8, With Heel, 4.50 5.00 6.75 : ™ 5 h N 7 mor 
" 4 f ring-necked pheasants, Oct. 15th to Noy, 
Women’s With Heel and 12" Tops, 6.00 30th; Hungarian quail, ruffed grouse, Ist 
squirrels, woodcock, Oct. 15th to Noy, will 
UNITED STATES RUBBER CO., OF NEW ENGLAND 30th ; plover, protected ; snipe, Sept. Ist to mou 
284 SUMMER STREET ::  :: BOSTON, MASS, Dec. 16th; shore birds, protected, except duc! 
black-breasted and golden plover, and (ex 
: . — =— = jack snipe; wild turkey, Oct. 15th to Nov, 
° 30th; waterfowl, Oct. Ist to Jan. 15th; dov 
The Only All-P urpose Sight ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS wood duck, protected. Bag limits: Deer, duct 
You can WHEN CAMPING OUT 1 a season; rabbits, 10 a day; Hungarian $1.2! 
bead” ia “PERFECTION” Air Mattresses with or | | Quail, 4 a day, 10 a week, 20 a season ; im. 
dim dawn, without Sleeping Bags embrace every de- ported pheasants, 4 a day, 10 a week, 2 M 
hazybrush, sirable feature;are waterproof, rotand vermin 5 2 , ' - 
dazzling roof and will withstand hardest usage; can a season; quail, 8 a day, 25 a week, 40a with 
sunorjack- Be inflated in a few minutes or deflated and season: snipe lover, shore birds, no P 
light’s flare rolled in a small bundle instantly. they Po: 2 a d leng 
coanse weap ur =!" Mar~ — coapse penn FOLDED A Boon to the Camper and Touring Automobilist | | limit; ruffed grouse, 5 a day, 20 a week, exce 
drous new univer- Indispensable to Yacht and Motor Boat t Equipment 30 a season; squirrels, 6 a day; woodcock, nt 
cS... = ~ PNEUMATIC MFG. co 10 a day, 20 a week, 30 a season; water- to: ] 
me om Bekes ~ S20 Lith Street Brooklyn, NX, ° ° fowl, no limit. License: Resident, $1; ew 
- The front sight you've 3 non-resident, $10. Sshe 
: $ 
re D | Rhode Island Ist; 
MARBLES upiex Sight Deer protected, ruffed grouse, wood- quai 
Suits every rifle’s every use. The Me in. cock, quail, pheasant, Nov. Ist to Dec Oct. 
aon Upbeat ooneeee tie dia aly casa, 31st; ducks, geese, brant, Oct. 18 to Feb. and 
bead is forall game in dubious light. It snaps 15th: rails black-breasted plover golden upla 
down at a touch flat and flush, and will always re ° . a 
retain its snowy brilliancy.| Supreme device ine W a — aig al pwd — 
every s - r ‘ 
TW yellowlegs, Aug. th to Nov. th; ra oth 
posi es tp nh a A 4 a bits, hares, gray squirrels, Nov. Ist to Dee! 
‘Ths pretties 66 genecktions 4 etteed sion of every man we have shown Dec. 31st; skunks, muskrats, raccoon, day ; 
atlast, both as to construction of sight i to—Made of Brass, Nickel mink, Nov. Ist to April 15th; wood ducks, day ; 
and white bead. Get one of your (| Plated, Gun Metal or oxidized ’ R ; s j 
dealer oF direct, $1.50- Made forWin. i ay shore birds, protected. Licenses: Resi a da 
lin 1093 (state caliber); Savage, Will keep money—jew dent, $1; non-resident, $10. birds 
1899, except 38-55. watch—cigarettes or matches. perfectly safe and dry. 4 Resi 
This great ammunition-saver HYFIELD MFG. CO., 48 Franklin Street, W. ¥. City . __ South Carolina pac 
Marble's Ingenuities—60 of Trem! ————— Deer, Sept. Ist to Jan. Ist (excep ceed 
Seding senowae, Come- Geter ? tions); quail, wild turkey, Nov. 15th to 
Gun, Safety Axe and others of Mar- Want to Wap uns March 15th; doves, Aug. 15th to March - 
Flexible Reas Signeis always in post ’ Ist; woodcock, Sept. Ist to Jan. 15th; Buck 
fi agi tno ei pag hg de I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- willet, Nov. Ast to March st. In . Chester- eae 
town. Ask for Catalog and Folders: change with you for any other firearm you — field and York counties, partridge and coun 
intatia w Tanti maka sean ates by coure ai “| squirrel, Nov. 15th to March Ist. Bag a 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 3 limit; per day: 25 quail, 25 doves, 12 non 
525 Delta Ave., GLADSTONE, MICH. | | S. J. FRANCIS Adams Sq. Boston, Mass, woodcock, 2 wild turkeys; 5 deer in one K + 
— — way | scason. Licenses: Non-resident duck, $10; Stall 
non-resident general, $25. Tan 
Baris goer yee tridg 
Geese, ducks, and other water fowl, Mou 
‘ Sept. 10th’ to April 10th; prairie chicken, of | 
“THE GUN THAT BLOCKS THE SEARS” grouse, snipe, plover, woodcock, partridge, Nov. 
Sept. 10th to Oct. 10th; deer, Nev. a rail, 
: Nov. 30th; quail and pheasant, protecte wille 
Made like a Gun by Gunmakers. Bag limits: Prairie chicken, partridge rabbi 
grouse, snipe, woodcock, plover, 10 per water 
We can still supply Damascus and Twist Barrels at regular prices. day; water fowl, 20 per day; deer, 1 pe series 
Don’t miss this opportunity of getting a gun fitted with these hand- season. License: Small game, resident re 
b | $1; non-resident, $15; big game, resident, Licer 
some Dalrelis. / $5: non-resident, $25. 
N. R. DAVIS & SONS Tennessee Stz 
Lock Box 700. ASSONET, MASS.} U. S. A. Established 1853. Deer protected until 1917. Quail Cases 
partridges, Nov. 15th to Jan. Ist (excep West 
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tions}; swans, geese, brant, ducks, Oct. 
1st to Jan. 15th; rail birds, mudhens, 
coots, sandpipers, curlews, Sept. Ist to 
Dec. Ist; woodcock, Nov. Ist to Jan. Ist; 
snipe, plovers, Oct. Ist to Dec. 16th; 
doves, Aug. 15th to Jan. Ist; squirrels, 
June Ist to Jan. Ist; wild turkeys, Nov. 
lst to Jan. lst; gobblers, April Ist to April 
25th. Licenses: Resident county, $1; resi- 
dent State, $2; non-resident, $10. 


Texas 
Deer, Nov. Ist to Dec. 3lst; antelope, 
mountain sheep, prairie chicken, English 
or Mongolian pheasants, protected ; turkey, 
Dec. Ist to March 31st; quail, Dec. Ist to 
Jan. 31st; doves, Sept. 1st to Feb. 28th; 
ducks, geese, brant, Nov. Ist to Jan. 3lst. 
Bag limit: 3 buck deer a year; 3 turkeys 
a year; 15 birds a day. Licenses: Resident, 

$1.75; non-resident, $15. 


Utah 

Deer, elk, antelope, mountain sheep, 
otter, beaver protected; quail in Wash- 
ington, Garfield, Kane counties, Sept. Ist 
to Feb. Ist; in Salt Lake, Davis, Weber, 
Utah, Sevier, Uintah, Carbon counties, 
month of October; in Iron county, Oct. 
Ist to Nov. 13th; sdge hens, blue grouse, 
willow grouse, Sept. Ist to Sept. 15th; 
mourning doves, Aug. 15th to Aug. 3lst; 
ducks, geese, snipe, Oct. Ist to Dec. 31st 
(exceptions). Bag limit: sage hens, blue 
grouse, willow grouse, 8 in one day; 15 
doves or quail in one day; 12 geese or 25 
ducks in one day. License: Resident, 
$1.25: non-resident, $5; alien, $15. 

Vermont 

Moose, caribou and elk protected; deer 
with horns not less than three inches in 
length, Nov. 15th to Dec. 6th, Sundays 
excepted; rabbits and hares, Sept. 15th 
to March Ist; gray squirrels, Sept. 15th 
to Dec. Ist; mink, muskrat and otter, 
Nov. Ist to May Ist; marten, raccoon, 
fisher-cat and skunk, Oct. 20th to April 
Ist: beaver protected; ruffed grouse and 
quail, Sept. 15th to Dec. Ist; woodcock, 
Oct. Ist to Dec. Ist; English snipe, plover 
and shore birds, Sept. 15th to Dec. Ist; 
upland plover and wood ducks protected ; 
wild ducks and geese, Sept. 13th to Jan. 
15th; pheasants protected. Bag limits: 
Deer, one a season; rabbits, hares, 5 a 
day; gray squirrels 5 a day; quail 4 a 
day; ruffed grouse, woodcock, 4 of each 
a day; plover, English snipe and shore 
birds, 10 a day; 20 ducks a day. Licenses: 
Resident hunting and fishing, $1; non- 
resident, $10.50 combination fishing and 
hunting. 

Virginia 

Deer in Augusta, Bath, Highland, 
Buckingham, Cumberland, Shenandoah 
counties. protected; deer in Chesterfield 
county, Oct. 1 to Dec. 31; deer in Meck- 
lenburg county, Oct. 1 to Dec. 31; squir- 
rels in Spottsylvania, Carolina, New 
Kent, Warwick, Charles City, James City, 
Stafford and York counties, Nov. 1 to 
Jan. 31; wild turkeys, grouse, quail, par- 
tridge, woodcock, east of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, Nov. 1 to Jan. 31; deer, east 
of Blue Ridge Mountains, Sept. 1 to 
Nov. 30; waterfowl, Oct. 15 to May 1; 
rail, mud-hens, ' gallinules, plover, snipe, 
willet, curlews, July 20 to Jan. 1; hares, 
rabbits, Nov. 1 to Jan. 31; bag limit: 30 
waterfowl, 10 pheasants, 1 deer, 3 wild 
turkeys, 100 shore birds, may be trans- 
ported from the State by non-resident. 
License: Non-resident, $10. 


Washington 
State divided into two sections by the 


Cascade Mountains, Eastern and Western. | 
Western Washington—Deer, Sept. 15th to | 


49 











What Is It? 


Bet you can’t tell! 


You may have hunted big 
game from Alaska to Florida 
—but you never ran across 
this strange beast. There 
are hundreds of animals that 
you will never sight along a 
gun barrel, but “‘the camera 
is mightier than the gun”— 
and you may still beonspeak- 
ing terms with them all—in 
the greatest collection of 
photographs— backed by the 
livest story-telling text ever 
published. There are nearly 


3,000 Pictures 


in the 


Standard Natural History 


Give yourself the finest of treats this Winter. Get acquainted with 
the birds, the beasts, the fish, the reptiles, the insects through the eyes 
of cameras all over the world—in the hands of over 200 sportsmen and 
naturalists who know how to tell what they see. To call this unique 
work a “natural history” won’t half describe it. You must see it for 
yourself. You will be delighted with it. So will your growing boy or 
girl. Every home should have this “liberal education to the great 


outdoors.” 
Short-Time Low Price Offer 


After a nation-wide sale last year, we have on hand the remnant of a large 
edition that we must close out at once at a specially low price. The former prices 
were ¢$28.00 and $35.00—but these few sets will go to first-comers for $19.50 in 
the buckram and $24.50 in the half-leather binding. An unequalled opportunity 
to get a famous work at a low price. We cannot describe its unique value here 
but will be glad to send the ; 


Whole Set On Approval 


at our risk and expense. Just sign and send us the Approval Coupon below. It 
will not obligate you in any way, but it will bring to your home, prepaid, the 
entire set of five superb volumes with their hundreds of photographs and color 
plates for your personal examination. If you are not pleased return them. If 
you like them, a dollar payment will keep them. And for good measure we will 
also send an 





Art Portfolio of Birds and Fishes FREE 


, An exquisite Art Portfolio of Game Birds and Fishes, done by noted artists 
in life colors—forty separate plates—ready for framing, for den or office; or fine 
as a gift—will be included free. 
This offer is positively limited. 


Send this Coupon 
TO-DAY 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
44-60 E. 23rd Street, New York 





I want to inspect, at your expens 

Stanvarp LIipRraRy o Naroaan iw 
TORY, in buckram binding.* If the 
books are satisfactory, I agree to pay 
you $1 within five days, and $2 a month 
until the special price of $19.50 is paid. 
If I do not wish to keep the books I shall 
mats yea = hold subject to your order. 

sen ree, the Art Port 
Birds aND FIsHes. an 


oe: 6 & Mi pe. a0 o iad 


*Most readers prefer the three-quarter 
leather. To obtain it change $19.50 to 
$24.50. Fas 10-16 

















AND made—to or- 
der—in a custom 
shop, by old-time boot- 
makers who don’t know 
how to skimp or slight. 
Every pair is an indivi- 
dual triumph, 


You can get no such boots 
anywhere else—none with their 
toughness, long life, comfort, 
and self- evident quality. 
Heavy enough for full protec- 
tion, yet soft, yielding and 
forever comfortable. 


CUTTER 
—— 


Finest choco- 
late crome 
D leather, as 
waterproof as 
any boots can 

Unlimted guarantee of unlimited satisfaction. 
WRITE FOR complete free descriptive matter, 
handsomely illustrated, and get your Sporting Goods 

dealer interested in supplying you. 

Cutter Boots shorten the miles 
and smoocth the trail. 


== A LL thehighstan- “Pp hd 
A dards of Cutter ac 

quality worked into a moccasin boot. 
Extreme comfort, extreme wear, extreme 
satisfaction. Made only from centers of 
extra select hides, cut to measure and 
hand-sewed by workmen who would drop 
their‘ wax ends”’ and “walk out’’ if asked 
to work on a machine sewed boot. 


These moccasin “‘pacs’’ shed water, 
wear like iron, and never can hurt your 
feet. Light, yet wear-resisting, and wa- 

ter-proof as long as 
properly cared for. 


Learn about them 
today. Write for our 
handsome description of 
Cutter Sporting Boots 
and get your Sporting 
Goods dealer interested 
in supplying you. 


A.A. Cutter Co., 


Box 10 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


| field, 
| Ist to Nov. 
| field 





Walia, 








| Oct. 





DO YOU NEED 


a bait casting rod, a crackerjack 
reel, lamp, tool kit, cook kit, compass 


or Thermos bottle? This sports- 
man’s equipment we are giving away 
all but free with a year’s subscrip- 


tion to FIELD AND STREAM. 


Write for circular. 


Field and Stream Pub. Co. 
461 8th Ave., Dept. 1, New York City 
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Nov. Ist; mountain goat, Sept. 15th to 
Nov. Ist; grouse, Chinese pheasant, blue 
grouse, ptarmigan, quail, Sept. 15th to 
Oct. 3lst; English, Mongolian Reeves 
pheasants, Oct. Ist to Oct. 15th. Eastern 
Washington—Deer, Oct. Ist to. Nov. 15th; 
caribou, Oct. Ist to Nov. 15th; mountain 
goat, Oct. lst to Nov. 15th; on islands, 
deer in October only. Ruffed grouse, 
blue grouse (Walla Walla, Asotin, Gar- 
Columbia counties excepted), Sept. 
15th; Asotin, Columbia, Gar- 
and Walla Walla counties, ruffed 
blue grouse, Aug. 15th to Oct. 
Ist; quail, Oct. lst to Oct. 10th; prairie 
chicken, Sept. 15th to Nov. Ist; Benton, 
Spokane, Yakima counties, Chinese pheas- 
ants, Oct. Ist to Oct. 15th; sage hens, 
Oct. 15th to Nov. Ist; Kittitas county, 
Hungarian partridge, Chinese pheasant, 
sage grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, Oct. Ist 
to Oct. 10th; Adams, Asotin, Columbia, 
Ferry, Garfield, Lincoln, Okanogan, Walla 
Whitman counties, sharp-tailed 
15th to Nov. Ist; Spokane 
county bobwhite quail, Hungarian par- 
tridge, Oct. Ist to Nov. 15th; Douglas 
county, sharp-tailed grouse, Sept. Ist to 
Nov. Ist; ducks, geese, brant, coot, rail, 
Oct. Ist to Jan. 16th; black-breasted 
plover, Wilson snipe, greater and lesser 
yellowlegs, Oct. Ist to Dec. 15th. Bag 
limit: prairie chicken, grouse, partridge, 
pheasants of all kinds, 10 a day; quail, 10 
a day; water fowl, 20 in week. Unlawful 
to kill any geese, brant or other water- 
fowl on Columbia or Snake Rivers or 
within one-quarter mile of the shores 
thereof throughout Klickitat, Walla 
Walla, Franklin, Yakima, Kittitas, Doug- 
las, Columbia, Garfield, Benton, Grant 
and Whitman counties. License: Resi- 
dent county, $1; resident State, $5; non- 
resident State, $10; non-resident county, 


¢? 
$2. 


grouse, 


grouse, Sept. 


West Virginia 

Deer with horns four inches long and 
over, Oct. 15th to Dec. Ist; gray, black, 
red and fox squirrels, Sept. 16th to Dec. 
Ist: rabbit, Oct. 15th to Jan. Ist; fox, 
raccoon, mink, skunk, Nov. Ist to Jan. 
Ist; quail, Nov. Ist to Dec. 1st; pheasant, 
wild turkey, Oct. 15th to Dec. Ist; wild 
duck, goose,’ brant, Oct. Ist to Jan. 16th; 
woodcock, Oct. Ist to Dec. Ist; plover, 
ortolan, Sept. Ist to Dec 16th; rail, Sept. 
Ist to Dec. Ist snipe, Oct. 15th to Dec. 
16th; wood duck protected. Bag limit: 
12 quail, 6 pheasant, 2 wild turkeys, 12 
squirrels in one day; 2 deer in season. 
Licenses: Resident State, $3; non-resident 
county, $5; non-resident State, $16. 

Wisconsin 

Moose, elk, beaver, otter, swan, pheas- 
ants, Hungarian partridge, wood duck, 
woodcock, quail, protected; buck deer, 
Nov. llth to Nov. 30th (protected in 
some counties); plover, snipe, rail, rice- 
hen, ducks, geese, brant, Sept. 7th to Oct. 
31st; partridge, spruce hen, Sept. 7th to 
31st; prairie chicken, sharp-tailed 
grouse, Sept. 7th to Sept. 31st; raccoon, 


| Nov. Ist to Jan. 31st (exceptions) ; musk- 
| rat, 


Nov. 15th to March 15th (excep- 
fisher, marten, mink, Noy. 15th to 
rabbit, squirrel, Oct. 10th to 
Resident license 


tions) ; 
March 15th; 
Jan. 31st. Bag limits: 
holder, mixed bag of 20 birds; non-resi- 
dent license holder, mixed bag of 30 
birds; 1 deer, 15 ducks, geese, brant; 10 
grouse, spruce hen; 5 prairie chicken, 
sharp-tailed grouse. Licenses: Resident, 
$1; non-resident, small game, $10; large 
game, $25, 
Wyoming 

Elk, mountain sheep, Sept. 1st to Nov. 

15th in Fremont, Park and Lincoln coun- 


15th, except 


ties; deer, Oct. Ist to Nov. 
Cook, 


in Sheridan, Campbell, Johnson, 
Weston, Niobrara counties, where season 
is Oct. 15th to Oct. 3lst. In Cattle Dis- 
tricts 1, 3, 5, elk, deer, mountain sheep, 
Oct. 5th to Nov. 30th; sage hens or sage 
chickens, Sept. Ist to Nov. 15th; quail, 
Mongolian pheasants, protected; snipe, 
sandpipers, plovers, tattlers, willet, cur- 
lew, mud-hens, ducks, geese, Sept. Ist to 
Dec. 16th; in Carbon county, curlew, 
mud-hens, ducks, geese, Sept. Ist. to Dec. 
16th; rails, Sept. lst to Nov. 30th. Bag 
limits: 1 bull moose, 2 elk, 1 deer with 
horns; 1 male mountain sheep; 18 game 
birds a day, not more than 6 of which 
may be grouse, sage hens or sage chick- 
ens. Licenses: Special moose license, 
$100; resident big game, $10; game bird, 
$1; non-resident big game, $50; bird li- 
cense, $5. 


CANADA 


Alberta 

Antelope, buffalo, elk, wapiti, protected: 
female sheep, deer and moose, protected 
at all times; young of all animals under 
one year of age protected at all times; 
caribou, deer, moose, Nov. Ist to Dec. 
14th; mountain sheep and goats, Sept. Ist 
to Oct. Hth; swans, ducks, cranes, coots, 
rails, snipe, plover, sandpipers, curlew and 
other shore birds, Sept. Ist to Dec. 31st; 
partridge, grouse, ptarmigan, prairie 
chicken, Oct. Ist to Nov. 30th; imported 
pheasants, protected. Bag limits: Two 
mountain goats or sheep, 1 deer, moose, 
caribou. Grouse, ptarmigan, partridge, 
prairie chicken, 10 a day, 100 per season. 
License: Resident, big game, $2.50; bird, 
$225; non-resident, general game, $25; 
bir 5 ‘$5. 

British Columbia 

Moose in Electoral Districts of Atlin, 
Fort George, Omineca, Caribou, Colum- 
bia, Sept. Ist to Dec. 15th; caribou, Sept. 
Ist to Dec. 15th, except in Queen Char- 
lotte Islands and Rainbow and Hatchie 
Mountains; mountain sheep, Sept. Ist to 
Nov. 15th, except in Electoral Dastricts of 
Yale, Similkameen, North Okanagan, 
South Okanagan; mountain goat, Sept. 
Ist to Dec. 15th; Coast or Columbian deer 
on Vancouver Island and in the Islands 
Electoral District, Sept. 15th to Dec. 15th; 
in remainder of province (except Queen 
Charlotte Island), Sept. Ist to Dec. 15th; 
white-tailed deer, Sept. Ist to Dec. 15th, 
except in Similkameen, North and South 
Okanagan Districts; mule deer (males), 
Sept. Ist to Dec. 15th; foxes, Nov. Ist to 
March 15th; geese, Sept. Ist to March 
3ist; ducks, snipe, sandpiper, plover, cur- 
lew, sandhill cranes, rails, coots, Sept. Ist 
to Jan. 3lst (exceptions); blue and 
Franklin grouse, ptarmigan, Sept. 15th to 
Nov. 30th; ruffed grouse, Sept. 15th to 
Nov. 30th (exceptions) ; quail in District 
Municipality of Penticton, Nov. Ist to 
Nov. 7th; pheasants in Richmond, South 
Vancouver, North Vancouver, Delta, 
Dewdney, Chilliwack, Yale Electoral Dis- 
tricts, Oct. 18th to Nov. 18th; in Esqui- 
malt, Cowichan, Saanich, Nanaimo, New- 
castle and Islands Electoral Districts, Oct. 
19th to Nov. 30th; Similkameen, Oct. 18th 
to Oct. 3lst; European partridges in 
Delta and North Saanich, Nov. 17th, and 
Nov. 18th. 


Manitoba 


Moose, deer, antelope, elk, wapiti, rein- 
deer, caribou, Nov. 20th to Dec. 10th; otter, 
beaver, north of 53d parallel of north lat- 
itude, Nov. 15th to May 31st; south of 
said parallel, protected; fisher, sable, mar- 
ten, north of 53d parallel of north lati- 
tude, Nov. Ist to April 30th; south of 
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WVhen We Have Game 


In Plenty 


HE day is coming when we shall have 
game in as great plenty in this country 
as we did fifty years ago—when quail, 
grouse, ducks, wild turkeys, will be a common and appreciated 
sight on the table and in the fields and woods. 
Has it ever occured to you that you can hasten the arrival of 
that day! You can—by means of game farming. 


Game Farming is Pleasant and Profitable 


To anyone who has a small 
amount of land game farming 
will prove profitable and pleas- 
ant—profitable because the de- 
mand for birds and: eggs is 
much greater than the supply 
and, good prices are paid— 
pleasant because it is profitable 
and because you not only sup- 
ply your own table with an 
abundance of good food butalso 
in many instances enjoy good 
sport from the birds you raise. 

The more birds raised the 


better hunting there will be. 
Already, in some parts of the 
country, those who own large 
acreage are being paid by 
sportsmen for the game they 
raise and liberate. 

If you are interested in the 
subject from any standpoint 
write for our booklet, ‘‘Game 
Farming for Profit and Pleas- 
ure’”’. It‘is well worth reading. 

Sent free on request. Please 
use the coupon below. 


Game Breeding Dept., Room 184 


HERCULES POWDER.CO, 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Manufacturers of Explosives 


; infallible and “E, C.’* Smokeless Shotgun Powders; L. & R. Orange F xtra 


Black Sporting Powder; Dynamite for Farming 


Game Breeding Department, Room 184 
Hercules Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


Gentlemen; —Please send me a copy of “Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure”, 


from the standpoint of 


] am interested in game breeding 








The Thing that really 
Matters is the OUTFIT 


— if that isn’t right, the chances are 
that the entire outing will go wrong. 


Make your equipment right—whether 

for that short stay in the hills or the 

hunt in the Big Woods —and you'll 

bring back fond memories—and_ no 

regrets. Let us check up your lists, 
Tents, sleeping bags, fishing tackle, 
cooking kits, camp furniture, rifles, 
ammunition, clothing, shoes—for 
any kind of outing. 

Send for Catalog F— it's FREE and gives 


many useful tips on camp equipment. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
311 Broadway New York 


Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine 








NO FUR, NO FEATHERS 
NO BLOOD 


Can ruin this Coat Blood§ 
fires both barrels at once. 
One spots, the other rots. 
Makes old-time coat ‘‘dead 
bird’’ pretty quick Our 
Patent BLOOD PROOF 
Game Pocket prolongs life 
of our Coat by years, not 
by a season. No ‘‘detach- 
able bag’’ nuisance. Real 
Game Pocket built in Coat 
in proper ‘place. Blood 
Proof, Reversible, Clean- 
able, SANITARY. Cata- 
log shows complete line 
of Hunting Clothing and 
sample of goods. If you 
want one, write today. 


THE GEM SHIRT CO. 
525 West Filth St, Dayton, 0. 








NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 








— MOCCASINS 


Made of genuine 
> Indian tanned 
4] Moose hide. Or- 
namented with 
beads or Porcupine 
quills. A long wear- 
ing, serviceable, com- 
fortable Moccasin. 


pale Sizes, 8 to 12 ~ $2.00 

Ladies’ 3te 7+ 130 
Misses’ “ ilto 2+ 1.00 
Child’s “ Ztel0- .75 










Guaranteed Eskimo-made waterproof 
Mucklucks, knee length, all sizes, $4.00 


Send 2. in Stamps for our New lliustrated Catalogue 
4 —Showing the largest collection of Indian Souvenirs 
on the Coast, typical of Alaska and the North West. 


HUDSON BAY FUR CO., Inc. 


First Avenue Seattle, Wash. 














| season. 


| geese, 


| $3, 











said latitude, fisher, sable, marten, and 
mink, Nov. Ist to March 3lst; fox, lynx, 
north of 53d parallel of north latitude, 
Noy. Ist. to March 3lst; muskrats, north 
of parallel 53, Oct. 20th to May J3lst; 
south of parallel, Nov. Ist to April 30th; 
bison or buffalo, female deer, or fawns 
of deer under one year old, pheasants, 
curlew, quail, protected until 1920; up- 
land and other plover, woodcock, snipe, 
sandpiper, Sept. 15th to Nov. 30th; ptar- 
migan, prairie chicken, partridge, grouse, 
Oct. Ist to Oct 20th. Bag limits: Cari- 
bou, moose, deer, elk, antelope, 1 per sea- 
son; grouse, prairie chicken, partridge, 15 
per day; ducks, 20 a day during last 15 
days of Sept., 40 a day during the rest of 
License: Big game, $4; game 
birds, $1; non-resident, big game, $50. 
New Brunswick 

Deer, protected on Grand Manan Is- 

land, deer, Sept. 15th to Nov. 30th; moose, 


caribou, Sept. 15th to Nov. 3lst; mink, 
otter, fisher, Nov. Ist to March lst; 
beaver, sable, protected; all other fur- 


bearing animals no closed season; musk- 
rat, March 25th to May 15th; partridge, 
woodcock, snipe, Sept. 15th to Nov. 3lst; 
brant, teal, woodduck, black duck, 
Sept. Ist to Nov. 3lst; shore birds, Aug. 
15th to Dec. 31st; foxes, Oct. Ist to 
March 31st. Licenses: resident big game 
non-resident deer, moose, caribou $50, 
fur-bearing animals $25, bird license $10. 
Newfoundland 

Caribou (except in a special region near 
Graid Lake, no open season), Oct: 21- 
Feb. 1. Hare, rabbit, Sept. 20-Jan. 1. 
Ptarmigan, willow grouse or partridge, 
plover, curlew, snipe, or “other wild or 
migratory birds (except wild geese),” 
Sept. 20-Jan. No open season: Elk, 
moose, capere¢ailzie, black game (1917). 

Nova Scotia 

Moose, Sept. 16 to Nov. 16; cow moose, 
calf moose, protected; deer, Oct. 21 to 
Oct. 31; caribou in Victoria and Inver- 
ness counties, Sept. 16 to Oct. 16; rab- 
bits, Oct. 1 to March 1; muskrat, Nov. 
1 to March 1; mink, otter, raccoon, fox, 
Nov. 1 to March 1; beaver, marten, pro- 
tected; bear, wildcat and wolf not pro- 
tected; ruffed grouse, Oct. 1 to Nov. 1; 
woodcock, Wilson snipe, wood duck, 
blue-winged duck, Sept. 1 to Feb. 28; 
pheasant, blackcock, capercailzie, Canada 
grouse, chucker partridge, protected. 
3ag limit: One moose a year, 1 caribou 


a season, 10 woodcock, 5 ruffed grouse 
a day. License: Non-resident, general, 
$30; non-resident, small game, $15; resi- 


dent, $5. 
Ontario 

Non-resident hunter’s license has been 
reduced from $50 to $25. 

The division of territories known as 
Northern and Southern, mentioned in 
paragraph dealing with ducks and other 
waterfowl, has been discontinued, and 
same regulations now apply to all parts 
of the province. This division of terri- 
tory is also teferred to in other para- 
graphs under “Hunting Regulations.” 

The open season for moose, reindeer 
and caribou in that section of Ontario 
lying north of the C. P. R. from Mattawa 
to the Manitoba boundary and that sec- 
tion lying south of the C. P. R. from 
Port Arthur to Manitoba boundary has 
been changed from Oct. 16 to Nov. 15 to 
Nov. 1 to Nov. 30; deer, Nov. 1 to Nov. 
15; woodcock Oct. 15 to Nov. 15; quail, 
Nov. 1 to Nov. 15. No person shall take 


| or kill more than 6 quail in one day or 


25 for the season. (Will in all likelihood 
be closed by Order-in-Council.) Wild 
turkeys, Nov. 1 to Nov. 15; black and gray 
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squirrels, Nov. 1 to Nov. 15; grouse, prai- 
rie fowl, closed season until Oct. 15, 1918; 
partridge, closed season until Oct. 15, 
1918; ducks and other waterfowl, open 
season Sept. 1 to Dec. 31; capercailzie, 
closed season until 1920. 

Hare may be taken at any time be- 
tween Oct. 15 and Nov. 15 by any means, 
and between Dec. 23 and Jan. 2 follow- 
ing, and hare may be taken at any other 
time by any other means than shooting. 

Bag Limits—One deer, 1 bull moose, 1 
bull reindeer, 1 caribou, 10 grouse a day, 
6 quail a day, 200 ducks in one year. 
License: Resident, deer, $2; resident, 
moose, reindeer, caribou, $5; non-resi- 
dent, $25. } 


Prince Edward Island 

_Hare, rabbit, Nov. 1-Feb. 1. Partridge 
(alternate years, 1915, 1917, etc.), Oct. 15- 
Nov. 15. Plover, curlew, Aug. 1-Jan. 1. 
Snipe, woodcock, Sept. 1-Jan. 1. Yellow- 
legs, shore and other birds along beaches 
or tidal marshes, duck, Aug. 20-Jan. 1. 
Goose, Sept. 15-May 10. Brant, April 
20-Jan. 1. Non-resident license, $15. 

Quebec 

Have written for the 1916 laws, but 

have not yet received them. 


: Saskatchewan = 
Buffalo, antelope, female elk, fawns, 
beaver (south of Churchill River), white 
cranes, swans, sage grouse, ruffed grouse, 
partridge, spruce grouse, big game ani- 
mals (south of Township 35) protected; 
deer, caribou, moose, elk (north of Town- 
ship 34), Sept. 15th to Dec. 31st; ducks, 
geese, rail, coots, snipe, plover, curlew, 
sandhill cranes, Sept. 15th to Oct. 31st; 
prairie chicken (sharp-tailed and pinnated 
grouse), Sept. 15th to Oct. 31st; mink, 
fisher, marten, Nov. Ist to March 3lst; 
otter, muskrat, beaver (north of Churchill 
River), Nov. Ist to April 30th. Bag limit: 
2 deer, 2 caribou, 1 male elk, cow moose, 
2 bull moose a season; ducks, geese, 50 a 
day; prairie chicken, 10 a day. License: 
Resident big game, $5; bird license, $1.25; 
non-resident big game, $25m bird, $10. 










































OPEN SEASONS FOR MIGRA- 
TORY BIRDS UNDER FED- 
ERAL REGULATIONS 
Zone 1 


(Dates are Inclusive. 
o After August 21, 1916.) 
Waterfowl (except swans and wood 

ducks), coots, gallinules and jacksnipes: 

Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 

sachusetts, New York (except Long Isl- 

and), Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West 

Virginia, Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, Kan- 

sas, Nebraska and Missouri, Sept. 16- 

Dec. 31. 

Rhode Island, Connecticut, Long Island, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Washington, 
Oregon, Nevada and Utah, Oct. 1-Jan. 13. 

Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wyom- 
ing and Colorado, Sept. 7-Dec. 20. 

Rails (except coots and gallinules), 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 

Vermont, closed until Sept. 1, 1918. 

Black-breasted and golden plover and 
greater and lesser yellowlegs: Main 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhodé 
Island, Connecticut, New York (includ 
ing Long Island) and New Jersey, Aug 
16-Nov. 30. 

Vermont, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indian 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Michigan, I 
linois, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Kas 
oat Colorado and Nevada, Sept. 1-Ded 
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RYIN’ to improve on Nature’s way 
of maturin’ tobacco always struck me 
considerably like paintin’ the lily an’ per- 


fumin’ the rose. fer 


W HO can improve on Nature’s 
method? No _ better has . been 
















\ ~ et . . . 
23." found, despite claims to the ‘contrary. 
. x y 


Tobacco fragrance doesn’t come in bottles. Tobacco 
goodness isn’t something put on or in, but something 
brought out. ‘That’s why we rely on Nature to make 
VELVET what it is. 

Only after two years “ageing in the wood”—Nature’s 
way—does VELVET become the smoothest smoking tobacco. 
And you get it that way. 


10c Tins, 5c Metal Lined Bags 
One Pound Glass Humidors 
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Northern Wool Makes 


Patrick Stag Shirts | 


Warm and Light 


E choose Northern 
wool for Patrick Stag 
Shirts because Nature 


| South Dakota, Montana, Idaho and Wy- 
oming, Sept. 7-Dec. 20. 
Washington and Oregon, Oct. 1-Dec. 
| 15. 


Utah, closed until Sept. 1, 1918. 

Jacksnipe, same as waterfowl, coots and 
gallinules. 

Woodcock, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 

Illinois, Kentucky and Missour1, closed 


protects the Northern sheep | yntil Oct. 1, 1918. 
with a weather-proof wool 


just as it protects fur-bearing 
animals with a _ weather- eat a —- 


proof fur. No wonder these 
Patrick shirts stand the hard- ERAL, REGULATIONS 


est usage and protect you Zone 2 

from the roughest weather. (Dates Are Inclusive. Effective on and 
Patrick Stag Shirts are After August 21, 1916.) 

made of genuine Patrick Waterfowl (except swans and wood 

Flannel in two weights—20 | ducks), coots, gallinules and jacksnipe: 

and 24 oz. Plain colors and | Delaware, Maryland, District of Colum- 

large block plaids. Adjust- | bia, Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 

able shawl collar turns up | olina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Ala- 

over the ears. Cut full in | bama, Mississippi, Arkansas and Louisi- 

back and shoulders to give | ana, Nov. 1-Jan. 31. 

freedom of action. Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Ari- 
For hunting, fishing, camp- | 20na and California, Oct. 16-Jan. 31. 

ot Puasick ; 4 ing, tramping. Sporting goods Rails (except coots and gallinules), 
niry (ren dealers and clothiers carry also | Sept. 1-Nov. 30 


th “SS “regulation patricks (mackinaws), ee 1: 
Cio outing jackets, knickerbockers, | Louisiana, Nov. 1-Jan. 31. 
blankets, sweaters, wool socks. California, closed until Sept. 1, 1918. 


Send for color booklet Illus Black-breasted and golden plover and 
: trating full Patrick line, | greater and lesser yellowlegs: Delaware, 
Buy a patrick where ' | SS 


you see this sign gan m Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mill | Maryland, District of Columbia and Vir- 


> > ? ginia, Aug. 16-Nov. 30. 
2088 W. Superior St. Selah, Winnesste South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 


| bama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas, 
Nov. 1-Jan. 31. 

North Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico and Arizona, 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15. 

California, closed until Sépt. 1, 1918. 

Jacksnipe, same as waterfowl, coots and 
gallinules. 

Woodcock, ‘Nov. 1-Dec. 31. 

Insectivorous birds protected indefi- 
nitely. Band-tailed pigeons, cranes, wood 
ducks, swans, curlew, willet, upland plov- 
er and smaller shore birds protected until 
Sept. 1, 1918. 

Shooting prohibited betWeen sunset and 
sunrise. 

Consult State Laws.—A State date gov- 
erns when it opens the season later or 
closes it earlier than the Federal regula- 
| tions. 





No. 520—Stag Pants 














HEN you hit the open country in field or marsh—when you 

feel the twang of fall in the air—when you hear the whirr of 

birds that means game in your bag—then comes the satisfaction in 
knowing your shells are Peters. 


The Same Shells Scored these Victories at the 1916 Grand American Handicap 


St. Louis Introductory 197 ex 200 from 18 Third in Mound City Overture 97 ex 100 and 
yards by Harvey Dixon. second in Consolation Handicap 95 ex 100 

U. S. Amateur Double Target Champion- by Mrs. L. G. Vogel. 
ship 89 ex 50 pairs by Allen Heil. i 

Third in Grand American Handicap 97 ex The longest amateur run 104 straight and the 
100 by Chas. Atkinson. higbest professional honors. 


Exacting sportsmen are demanding (6) Brand ammunition. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. - _ Cincinnati, Ohio 


BRANCHES: ~ New York, San Francisco, New Orleans — 





FIELD AND STREAM 
urges its readers to do all in 
their power to help enforce 
the Federal Migratory Bird 
Laws, believing that in this 
way only will our migratory 
birds be saved for posterity. 
Since these laws were passed 
there has been a noticeable in- 
crease in the number of birds 
of all the species protected by 
these laws. 








perl under a real guarantee. For om 
fishermen, prospectors and engineers. 
Waterproof—hand-made throughout of best 
leathers tanned. Uppers of durable ° . 
\ “Moose” Caif; “Rock Oak” hand-sewed soles. ~ The OUTDOORSMAN’S 
Also, special shoes for athletes, Golf, HANDBOOK (formerly the 
Tennis, street and dress wear, that embody ANGLER’S GUIDE) will be 

+ otinemetes R ability. 
the extremes of comfort and durability published about December ist 


Made to measure for men and women. : . 
Write for Boot and Moccasin Catalog No. 40 and will contain not only the 
game laws complete, but_all 


or for Golf and Athletic Shoe Catalog No. 38 
the fish laws as well. 


Wm. N. Gokey Shoe Co., E. Fourth St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Chicago Agents: You Lengerke and Antoine, 128 So, Wabash Ave. New York Agents: aa T. Abercrombie Co., 311 Broadway. 
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Judge The Ross .280 


By Its Performance 


Hundreds of Huaters and Guides have thoroughly tested the Ross .280. They have obtained 
the best of results when using it against the most elusive and most formidable’ American game. 
All our claims are based on the remarkable record of the Ross .280 for extraordinary shooting and 
for reliability and accuracy and power under all conditions. 


Ross .280 Sporting Rifles sell at $55.00. Rois Sporting Ammunition with hollow 
point bullet at $7.50 per 100, at best dealers everywhere. Catalog on request. 





Ross Rifle Company 


Dept. S-11 


Quebec, Canada—9: 9% & BATS. it Pods 
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Guaranteed for LIFE) 


ROM the Fox Guarantee: 

guaranteed to shoot any standard smokeless powder, and 

and never shoot loose, and the coil, top-lever spring and 
main spring are guaranteed against breakage for all time.” 
With these three essentials guaranteed. for life every Fox 
gunner is forever protected against the failures that spoil 
many a hunting trip or trap mect. 
Examine the gunat your dealer's and write for the hand- 
some Fox catalog. Fox Guns cost no more than ordinary 


guns—$25 tc $1000 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4658 North 18th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


AERA 










No “mule's hind foot” 
against your shoulder—and no noisy 
“bang” throughout the woods! 


MaxumS 
Gives You Another Chance 


to hit your game because it makes no noise. Kills 
al recoil. Avoids flinching Moderate priced, 
fits any rifle. Ask your dealer, and write us 





The Maxim Silencer Co. BOOK 
68 Homestead Ave., Hartford, Conn. 














For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 
or afield with gunorrod. 


NYOIL 


In the New Perfection 
Pocket Package 

isa ‘hh combination. 
Sportsmen have kuown it for 
sears. Dealers sell NYOIL at 
ce, and 25c, Send na the name 
of a live one who doesn’t sell 
NYOIL with other nec 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you @ daudy, han ne we can 
(screw top and screw tip) con 
taining 3% ounces postpaid 


for 25 cents. 
WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 





exsaries 











Gives yous feeling of real comfort 
and the assurance of perfect protec- 
tion while exercising. 

| Opening beneath Patent flap 
Small amonnt of material 

between thighs 
Perfect ponch 
Welt-bound 










webb 
Can be cleaned by bolling without tnjnry t 
rubber. Fits perfectly. * Qan’t rub or ch 
Finest quality elastic webbing. 


dealer, and if he will not supply yo 
Mizpah Jock No, 44, send us The, in 
stamps and waist measurement and we 
will send by mail, 


\ THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept. E.; PHILA. 
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THE ALL-AROUND SHOTGUN 
Frecp & StrEAM Pus. Co.: 

I desire to purchase a gun for rabbit, 
quail, and duck shooting. On different 
I have used borrowed guns; 
double-barrel for rabbits and rails, pump 
gun for quail, and automatic for ducks. 
The trouble with me is that I cannot de- 
cide what kind of gun I ought to pur- 
chase. What would you advise, and why? 

JosepH ANpDREW LASECKI. 

Ans.—As a combination gun for duck 
shooting and field shooting we would ad- 
vise a double-barreled gun with either 
28 or 30-inch barrels. Have the right bar- 
rel bored a true cylinder and the left bar- 
rel full choked, weight of the gun being 
about 714 pounds. The cylinder barrel 
for close-up shots in the brush and fields, 


and the choked barrel for long range 
shots and for duck and trap shooting. 
With either a repeater or autoloading 


shotgun you would have to have two bar- 
rels, one bored for field and the other 
for duck shooting and trap shooting.—Eb. 


TRIGGER RELEASE—PART II 
By Warren H. Miller 

Modern big game rifles, exclusive of 
the converted military sporters, are ail 
instantaneous release. The trigger pulls 
vary from 22 pounds, which is about as 
light as it is at all safe, to 7 pounds, 
which is far too heavy to do good shoot- 
ing with. My own rifles, the survivors 
of a very extensive collection, for I have 
cleared out most of them so as to really 
know the ones I use constantly, vary from 
3 pounds trigger pull, for a target Stevens, 
to 4% and 51% pounds for a medium 
power and high power big-game Win- 
chester, respectively. Of these the 3- 
pound pull is undoubtedly the nicest to 
let off, albeit you have to get used to the 
sudden way it lets go when, perhaps, you 
are not quite ready. For forest work, 
on big game, I should consider this pull 
too light and too apt to premature. For 
small game it is just right, as you need 
fine shooting for them and usually get an 
instant to aim in when the anifmal is still. 
The 4'4-pound pull is noticeably heavier, 
enough so to take your attention away 
from the aim, until you get used to it. In 
all trigger release your mind should be 
concentrated on the aim, the trigger being 
attended to subconsciously, the same. way 
you see something else out of the tail of 
your eye when concentrating your gaze 
on a particular object. Yet. you have 
considerable nervous excitement to allow 
for in the shooting of big game, and will 
find too light a pull will always result 
in more premature than you would like 
to. remember. Again, your shot may come 
of violent exertion, 
running hard to get to a vantage point, 
executing a difficult stalk, climbing hard 
or worming your way through difficult 
underbrush, and your heart will be 
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pounding so you can hear it, with your 
mouth open and your muscles in anything 
but a calm state. Under such conditions 
too light a pull, such as for cool target 
work, will result in your undoing. Four 
and a half pounds is as light as I would 
care to have in the woods, and such a 
contraption as a set trigger, with extra 
hair-trigger, would cost more tribulation 


in trying to manage it properly than it 
would be worth. 
My heavy big-game rifle has a 51%4- 


pound pull.. There is’ plenty of good rea- 
son back of this, too. Coysider that you 
have a number of things to provide for 
besides hitting your game. The recoil in 
a high-power rifle of this caliber repre- 
sents about 22.00 foot-pounds, and you 
must hold .it firm and solid against your 
arm, cuddling it well in on your chest 
like a shotgun. The right thumb must 
be laid over along the tang, not curled 
over it, or it will take your nose off, the 
kick will be severe, so that your grip on 
tang and fore-end is hard and firm, and 
altogether the muscles of the hand are 
under considerable tension. The trigger 
finger has a long hook to make, and so 
can put on considerable pressure without 
conscious effort. Finally, I use a sling, 
not the military kind that requires several 
turns of your arm and shoulder in it, but 
the rifle carrying strap is of sftch a length 
that it will just come taut when your left 
elbow is crooked into it and the piece 
pressed to the shoulder. This is a tre- 
mendous aid in steadying the rifle in a 
cross wind and making your holding come 
easily to rest. I wouldn’t be without it 
for worlds, and, of course, a rifle without 
a strap in two weeks of wood cruising 
is a sorry thing, so why not have it of 
the right length to aid in aiming. This 
strap introduces tension of its own, and 
once I let it off prematurely while crook- 
ing into it and swinging the piece up. 
It cost me a high place in the deer match 
at the Camp Fire Club outing this year, 
as I already had three nice shots in his 
brisket, but didn’t know it, as the deer 
matches are not scored until the string 
of shots is fired. No, I am perfectly sat- 
isfied with 5% pounds on that rifle, and 
would not change it, more especially when 
I think of possible shots fired with a 
woolen trigger mitt on the hand, for 
more than once I have had to fire in bit- 
terly cold weather when there was no 
time to even pull off the mitt. 

In revolver work, as I have said be- 
fore, the soul of it is the trigger release. 
Two pounds to two and a half is ample; 
any more will handicap you unmercifully. 
Good revolver scores are the result of a 
steady arm, a cool head and strict atten- 
tion to detail—that is, seeing to it that 
your holding is correct when the hammer 
is coming down. So many shooters do 
fine aiming and then lose all control at the 
instant of firing, with the result of an 
erratic group. When you see such a 
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group, question the shooter and you will 
find that he does not distinctly recall just 
what he was doing at the instant of re- 
lease. A good revolver man can call his 
shot just like a rifleman—that is, he re- 
members just where his sights were at 
the instant the revolver went off, and 
that shows that he was on the job all 
through the aim, and not willy-eyed after 
the brain order to release went into ex- 
ecution. All this presupposes a trigger 
release that will be light enough not to 
communicate its disturbance to the mus- 
cles holding the pistol, and this is got 
around two pounds. I have seen many 
good guns that went as high as_ four 
pounds, ad the average is three. Better 
lighten to two if you want to make fine 
scores. And the checked trigger is an- 
other feature of great use on a revolver. 
It distributes the weight of your finger 
flesh evenly over the surface of the trig- 
ger, so that the pull does not have to be 
concentrated at any one point, as in the 


bend of a smooth trigger. It makes a | 


very noticeable difference in the ease of 
pull, so order a checked trigger with your 
gun when you get it, and make things just 
as easy for yourself as possible. It is 
worth the money and pays for itself in 
the ammunition that you will save in 
getting to be proficient. 


Among my shotguns, the boy’s 28- | 
gauge has a 5-pound release; the ham- | 
merless 12-gauge double, 6 pounds in both | 
right and left, and the 12-gauge old ham- | 


mer gun that I use for ducking in the 
salt marshes has 7 pounds for the right 
and 6 pounds for the left. These pulls 


are about right for their separate uses. | 


For a boy’s hand, 6 pounds is heavy 


enough, yet it requires a firm pressure to ; 


let off, and for a man’s strength, 6 pounds 
is nice. Seven pounds is a trifle too 
heavy, but in the muscular work of fast 
gun swinging and gun handling you do 
not want anything light and apt to pre- 


mature. Shotgun trigger release is, of | 
course, instantaneous, the point of the | 


trigger gear lifting directly out of the 
notch in the hammer without any inter- 
vening leverage as in military rifles. . In 
consideration of the vast influence the 
trigger release and hammer fall have 


on one’s swing, it must be practiced until | 
eye and trigger-finger work together as | 


subconsciously as in golf form or any 
other matter of muscular skill. A man 
with a poor shotgun trigger release will 
make a most erratic shot. Even assum- 
ing that he swings alike each time, and 
that the birds are as regular as a clay 
pigeon on a calm day, he will miss 
a lot of them through slow or fast re- 
lease. 

Trigger-finger training is, fortunately, 
a most inexpensive amusement. With 
rifle or revolver it simply needs a tack 
ead in the wall of your room or a mark 
out in the yard reduced to correspond 
© given long ranges. Daily practice on 
these costs nothing and trains two things 
the set of muscles that hold and swing 
he rifle or revolver, and the trigger fin- 
ker and eye partnership that lets off at 
he mark. You will score mentally many 
R miss before you get so you think you 
pre hitting then freely. Then real prac- 
ce at a range will show you up some 
ore. 

In nearly every armory they have an 
mprovement on plain sighting practice 
also very inexpensive. It consists in a 
Springfield, hung in movable tongs that 
pre connected up in such a way with the 
echanics of the target that a small 
pointer registers a hit on the target when 
ou pull the trigger. This is good prac- 











TO GAME HUNTERS 


Here are the loads which experience has proved are the correct ones to use in 
the shooting of game birds. Ask your dealer for them, using this as a guide, 
and you will be sure you are absolutely right : 


DUCK ° ° ° 3% or 334 Drams DEAD SHOT 1% ozs. 
GOOSE ° ° ° 3% Drams DEAD SHOT 1'% ozs. 
PLOVER an 3 Drams DEAD SHOT 1% ozs. 
RAIL . or ‘ Drams DEAD SHOT 1'¢ ozs. 
ae and WOODCOCK 


3 Drams DEAD SHOT 1', ozs. 
QUAIL . . . 3. or 3% Drams DEAD SHOT 1'¢ ozs. 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN . 34 Drams DEAD SHOT 1% ozs. 
RABBIT and SQUIRREL 3 Drams DEAD SHOT 1'% ozs. 
DOVE . . " 3 or 3% Drams DEAD SHOT 1'% ozs. 
GROUSE or PARTRIDGE 3% Drams DEAD SHOT 1's ozs. 
WILD TURKEY . . 3% 


Drams DEAD SHOT 1% ozs. No. 
TRAP LOADS ... 3 or 3% Drams DEAD SHOT 1% ozs. No. 


DEAD SHOT powder has made such tremendous strides among the sportsmen 
of this country that we predict the time when it will be used almost ex- 
clusively. It possesses all the elements asked by the good hunter. It 
gets away with lightning-like rapidity, has the closest pattern of all the 
powders and the very lightest recoil. You can shoot 3's drams of DEAD 
SHOT all day without the least damage to your shoulder, and in all details 
it is the best powder for beginners as well as experienced hunters. Ask your 
dealer for shells loaded with DEAD SHOT and be absolutely sure that you 
are properly equipped for the field. 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS 
CHICAGO 

















Feet Stand Hardest Knocks. Protect Them With 
Witch-Elk Boots 


Lightest, easiest boot made. All heights for men and women, 
Ask dealer to order pair Also Moccasins, Golf, Tennis 


or write for Catalog F Baseball and all Athletic Shoes 
Witchell-Sheill Company, DF koit 

















ANNIE OAKLEY 


the greatest lady 
shooter that ever 
lived uses 





ITHACA GUNS 


because the Ithaca 
Lightning Lock is 
the fastest ever 
put ina gun— 
therefore she can 
do better shooting 
with an Ithaca. 


Catalogue F REE 
—double guns, 
$17.75 up; single 
trap guns, $85.00 
up. 

ITHACA GUN CO. 


Box 11 
ITHACA, 





N. Y. 


























efever 


THE GUN OF 
QUALITY 








in quality 
about what 
you pay for. 
@ It is not often 
we get something 
for nothing. 

@ If you are gy 
for quality you 
find it in the 
Lefever—if your 





Games in 
Write for Catelegue— 
uble guns $25.00 up. 


Lefever Arms Co.,Inc., 111 LakeSt., Ithaca, N.Y. 


















THE NIGHT HAWK 


Smaller than a watch and 
more important. 

In the woods or at sea you 

want to know where you are 


1d not what time it 1s. On 
bright days or dark nights 
let Night Hawk be your 
guide It is proof against 
mi € absolutely reliable 


and fully 
GUARANTEED FOR SIX YEARS 
Furnished in 1°4 and 2 inch case 
with disc dial or lettered four point 
needle If your dealer cannot 
supply you send his name and 
$3.00 and we will forward compass 
to you. Circulars on request. 
Discounts to pom upon requesi. Mention Field and Stream. 
THE LUMINOUS COMPASS CO., Siete, Wis. 














Ever Hike through 


wet woods ? 


Ever buck a head 


sea in a canoe ? 


Ever hunted in the 
en Gehele tet wigs? SNOW oF waded a 
trout stream ? 


If you have then you can appreciate that wool 
is the only material for out-doorclothes— 
always warm when wet 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF GARMENTS 


FZ. @, Ballard & Company, FZnc, 


MALONE,N.Y. 
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WEBER PACK 


The Newest and Best 
in Pack Sacks 
Just what you have been 
looking for. Made in 
grades that everyone 
can afford. 
Send Stamps for Circular 


Price $2.50 to $8.00 


Note: We are complete outfit- 
ters for the hunter, the fisher- 
man, the hiker, or for any one 
of the many outdoor sports 
that most everyone enjoys. 


WEBER ARMS COMPANY 
316 17th St. DENVER, COLO. 










Exhausted or Debilitated 


NERVE FORCE 


Every reader of this magazine, who is under @ 
nervous strain, lacks nerve force, power, or energy, 
and particularly those who are subject to weakness 
and excessive drains on the nervous system, should 
not fail to send to Winchester & Co., the Pioneer 
Manufacturers of Hypophosphite Preparations (Est. 
58 years), 614 Beekman Building, New York, for 
their free literature on Nervousness. 

“I know of no remedy in whole Materia Medica 
equal to your Specific Pill in Nervous Debility.”’— 
Adolph Behre, M.D., Professor of Organic Chemis- 
try, N. Y. 

No C. 0. D. or Treatment Scheme. Price $1.00 
per box or bottle. Sent prepaid in the U. S. 








eS SSR RED 











Send for Our Art Catalog 
THE HUNTER ARMS CO., INc., 30 Hubbard St., FULTON, N. Y. 


THE SMITH 


Our Trap Grade 


With 2 Triggers $55.00 
With Automatic 
jector 
With Automatic 
jector an 
Hunter one 


Trigger 86.00 


We Make all 
¢ Grades From 


$25 to $1000 














tice for the trigger finger and holding 
muscles, and each shot is scored insteafj 
of being guessed at. 


(To be concluded) 


POSITION IN RIFLE SHOOTING 


Fretp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

Taking advantage of your Informatio 
3ureau, I wish to ask you the following; 

Shooting at a 4-inch bull’s-eye at 10 
yards, I did not stand, or lay, at least 
straight in front of the target. I wag 
about 100 feet to right of target. I hij 
3 out of 5 bulls. Would the fact that} 
was not straight in front, in any wa 
cause bullet to hit differently than if I 
been “plumb” in front? - 

Ans.—No. Your position with respeg 
to the bull’s-eye has little to do with 
unless the angle is so great as to she 
the bull as an oval, but as your diagra 
stands it would make no difference.— 


, 
A BIG GAME RIFLE 


Fietp & StrEAM Pus. Co.: 

I have recently returned from a suf 
mer vacation in Alaska, and while ther 
conceived the idea of spending next sum 
mer there in hunting large game. I kno 
something about large game hunting, am 
am turning to you for information as 
what I will need. 

What gun would you recommend f 
elk, moose, grizzly bear, and the larg 
Kadiak bear? Dr. W. G. Youne, 

Ans.—For this large game would p 
fer one of the following rifles: .35, 4 
or .30 Govt. ’06, 1895 model Wincheste 
or the .35 calibre Remington automati 

For long range shooting the .30 Gow 
06 is the best on account of its very fi 
trajectory. For close-up shooting wo 
prefer either the .35 or 405 on accou 
of their great smashing power and th 

.35 Remington, which has good penet 


tion and rapidity of fire—Ep. 
~~ 


CLEANING THE BARREL 
Fietp & StreAM Pus. Co.: 

I believe that some time ago you prif 
ed a recipe for nitro solvent in Fr 
& StrEAM. I have looked through a nun 
ber of the old issues, but have been 
able to find this recipe. M. A. Smita. 


Ans.—We do not know the formu 
for nitro solvents, but all the good make 
on the market, such as Marble’s Nit 
Solvent, Hoppe’s No. 9, and the Remin 
ton Nitro Oil, do the business. Ordinaj 
strong argmonia will do if the works ¢ 
the rifle are carefully protected from 
and the ammonia barrel cleaning is fd 
lowed up with gun grease swabb 
through the barrel.—Ep. , 





THE RANGE OF THE KRAG 
RIFLE 


Fiecp & Stream Pus Co.: 

One of your subscribers has asked 
information on the Krag carbine and f 
Regulation Krag rifle as formerly used 
the U. S. Army. I am glad to give 
following answers to the questions aské 

Q.—Relative range of each rifle. 

A.—Rifle, 4,066 yards. Carbine, 4{ 
yards. 

Q.—Accuracy of each at 500 yards. 

A.—Mean radius of each 6.2. 





Q.—Difference in weights. 
A.—Rifle, minus bayonet, 9 Ibs., 4 

bine, 8 Ibs. 

Q.—Does the Government furnish 
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The Test of 
Waterproofing 


Place a Black Shell in water 
for half an hour. i 
thoroughly, and put it in your 
It chambers and ejects 
perfectly and fires as though 
it had never been wet. 


gun. 


The Test of 
Primer Strength 


Let it dry der, shot and wads. 


several feet 
test with 
any other shell. 


Empty a Black Shell of pow- 
The primer 
alone will fling a quarter dollar 
high. Try 
a Black Shell 
Which wins? 


The Test of 
Killing Power 


Fire a Black Shell at a thick 
magazine and count the pages 
shotthrough. Turn book around 
and try the same test with any 
other shell you like. Whic 
has the greater penetration? 


this 
and 


: BLACK SHELLS 





Smokeless and Black Powders 


Ask your dealer. about our free shell offer and a copy of our free booklet, “‘ How To 


Test Shells.” 


let, have him write us for information. 


instructive book about shells, and the way to test them. 


United States Cartridge Company, 2495 Trinity Bldg., New 





rounds of cartridges a year to each mem- 
ber, even though this member does not 
own a rifle but uses one of the club’s 
rifles. 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—If a person purchases a_ rifle 
through the association is this his per- 
sonal property or does it revert to the 
club when his membership expires. 

A.—It remains his personal property. 

Frank J. Kanrs, 
Remington Arms U. M. C. Cartridge Co. 


“KILL-DEER” 

Being the Confession of a Throw-Back 
to Muzzle-Loading Days Who Actu- 
ally Prefers to Get His Meat With a 
Single Ball, Deliberately Fired from 
a Long, Heavy Barrel 


By C. L. Gilman 
ASHFULNESS and a certain small, 
but inconvenient amount of modesty 

have always kept me from owning the 
truth. 

Who, after all, am I to set up my per- 
sonal, old-fashioned prejudices against 
the march of progress—to get stepped on? 

So, when: folks have shown off their 
pretty and clever small-game repeaters to 
me, I have admired frankly every slick 
and ingenious quirk to their mechanism. 

have even ‘sighed with a neatly hypo- 
critical imitation of envy. 

Then I’ve snuck off into the bushes to 
Stalk, ambush and assassinate some un- 
Suspecting rabbit, partridge or squirrel 
with a bullet fired from a single-loader. 
I have fired deliberately, with malice and 
forethought, taking a dead rest or a 
“ o.° oe 
Position shot” when I could, firing off- 
hand if I must; always justifying myself 


with the thought that it took first-class 
hunting to get them sitting and that, if I 
missed, there was no second shot to pre- 
vent their escape. 

For nineteen years I’ve been hunting 
small game in this way, and it has gotten 
to be a habit with me. It’s hardly the 
modern way’ of flushing them first and 
bowling them over as they run or fly 
with a scatter load or a hail of bullets 
from a hand-operated or  self-loading 
magazine gun. Instead it’s the antique 
method of D. Boone, Nathaniel Bumppo 
and other mythical heroes of American 
antiquity. 

For big game shooting I have cheer- 
fully acknowledged and accepted the 
light-weight repeater with its “shotgun 
balance.” In such shooting the first shot 
is usually, and the succeeding shots are 
always, directed at game in rapid and er- 
ratic motion. Hence a sacrifice of stead- 
iness in holding for speed of pointing 
has struck me as an advantageous bar- 
gain. 

3ut for small game the deliberate sit- 
ting shot has continued my only way of 
getting the meat. And with the anti- 
quated method I have drifted naturally 
to the antiquated gun—toward the long, 
muzzle-heavy Kentucky rifle which made 
frontier history when the shotgun was 
little known and less respected. 

Probably I should have continued to 
keep this scandal as much to myself as 
possible had not the final insult to the 
American weapon been passed in my 
presence by a misguided friend who had 
imbibed shotgun dope until it has gotten 
up his nose. 

Shotgun balance goes, so long as it is 
ascribed to rapid-fire weapons intended 
for snap-shooting. But when a man 


If he is not familiar with our plan, or has nomore copies of the book- 
You can thus get a most interesting and 


York City 





brazenly boasts of a single-shot which 
hangs like a first-class shotgun, it’s time 
to take down the old, long, muzzle-heavy 
American pea-rifle, unfurl the flag of 
Bunker Hill, New Orleans and_ the 
Alamo, and plug somebody plumb _ be- 
tween the whites of his eyes without re- 
gard to what may be done by his fellow 
speed-maniacs while one is reloading. 

When there is one chance, and one ~ 
chance only, to make a “hit, ordinary 
horse sense dictates that that one chance 
should be a dead certainty. And if any 
hand-weapon ever devised by man can 
be found which hangs steadier on the 
mark than the long, muzzle-heavy Amer- 
ican rifle of the powder and ball 
days—trot it out. Slow as death by star- 
vation in finding its mark, this old gun 
lingers like a paunched porcupine once it 
is lined in. 

Our Schuetzen friends have adopted 
and slightly adapted this type of weapon 
in all its primeval bulk and weight for 
their 200-yard tack-driving contests. The 
only weapon which has beaten the Schuet- 
zen men at their own game is the New 
Springfield, which has been damned in 
heaps for being muzzle-heavy. 

“Speed of fire is a good servant, but 
a bad master,” I read in T. S. Van 
Dyke’s: “The Still Hunter” last winter. 
But I discovered this fact for myself 
back in the days when the .22 short 
model ’90 Winchester was still a novelty, 
and the Flobert yet flourished in the land. 
I saw another boy make sixteen consecu- 
tive misses on a squirrel in less time than 
I took to line in the sights of my $4.75 
Belgian imitation of a Remington rifle. 
Also I got that squirrel. Which gave me 
the impression that you only needed to 
hit ’°em once, and that you might better 
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While sen or shupied golf you must om 
free and easy movement of arms and shoulders. You | 
get itin the 


Summit 
Town and Country 


C 
oat 
For tra pshoot- 
ing, golfing, auto- 
mobiling and all 
outdoor wear. 


You will be able 
to shoot better or 
play a better 
game of g rl 
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Study thatcross-section—four 
layers of leather between you | 
and the trail give full protec- 
tion without extra weight of 
stiff sole-leather sole. The 
lightest boot ever made for hard “ 
service. Stands the gaff—and 
keeps your feet dry. Special e 
chrome waterprocfed cowhide, * 
chocolate color, with sole piece 
of wonderful Maple Pac hide ® 
that outwears sole, Jeather. 
Note our patent ‘* Never td 
Rip”’ watershed seam3s— = 


nostitches to lead water 
eo yeet 


foot. “a 


It’s the boot for still hunters, bird hunters, fishermen 
and all-around “hikers.” Made to your measure, any 
height. $10 to $13.50 per pair 

Write for Complete Cataiog ““A 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO, 
Berlin, Wis. 
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like mountings remind 
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specimen looked when 
you drew your gun to 
shoot, Try ourquality 
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of North American Big Game. 
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t | do it with the first than the seventeenth 


shot. A certain financial stringency 
which kept me guessing where the next 
“shorts” was coming from helped 
to this decision. 

So for, nineteen years I have kept the 
faith and clung to the single-shot. Even 
to-day, when I’m shooting with vast 
pleasure a little up-to-the-minute Savage 
repeater which hangs agreeably heavy in 
front, it is still with the feeling that the 
second shot is in a box in my pants 
pocket—not with any plans for what I’m 
going to do with a second chance which 
| can pump instantly from the tube un- 
der the barrel. And this is the method 
which gets the meat. 

I’ve proved it repeatedly in the cases of 
diverse novices who have fallen to my 
instruction. If necessary, I’ve made them 
swap their repeaters for  single-shots. 
The immediate result has always been a 
tremendous increase in the care with 
which they aimed and pulled their shots 
at game. The little forced pause between 
shots to reload has even a beneficial ef- 
fect in target shooting. 

For fourteen years 
calibre for small game 
seven years I have used the 
This is a record which I fear is 
spicuously unique in an era when 


I’ve stuck to one 
shooting. For 
same rifle. 
con- 
each 


| year brings out five or six new cartridges 
| 
| and 


as many new rifles to shoot them, 
and when the rifle crank feels it his sa- 
cred obligation to try them all. I have 
done that, but there is one rifle which has 
held its place on my rack through all 
these changes. 

3ecause I have known the rifle and the 
cartridges so long and because they have 
served me so well, I feel bold to speak 
up and say what they are, why I like 
them and how I have used them. 

The rifle a Stevens “Ideal Model, 
No. 44,” calibre .25, rim-fire, with a 26- 
inch barrel. While it lacks the ponder- 
ous weight of the old Kentucky rifle, it 
has its characteristic balance. The bar- 
rel weighs four pounds—with the fore-end 
about 4% pounds. This leaves about 
three pounds for the weight of the stock 
and action. 

The stock for these scatter-gun days 
is short—1l3 inches. 

This, with the weight and length of the 
barrel, puts the center of balance just 
where the left hand naturally grips the 
fore-end in off-hand shooting. The mod- 
erately deep rifle butt-plate—however it 
fails for snap-shooting, interferes with 
prone-shooting and enhances the recoil of 
high-power arms—is an essential aid to 
steady holdiag with an arm as inclined 
to dip down at the muzzle as this. The 
final flourish of the combined trigger 
guard and finger-lever, strikingly similar 
to that found on the brass guards of the 
old cap and ball rifles, affords a better 
hold than the average pistol grip. The 
Stevens two-piece lock is a wonderfully 
| balanced affair. Under the oil-stone it 
can be made to give a sweetness of pull 
which—it seems to me—is hardly ap- 
proached by any other modern rifle ex- 
cept, possibly, the Ross. 

The total result of these features is a 
rifle which lies uncommonly steady on the 
mark and wavers not at all when the 
light trigger is understandingly released. 


(To be continued) 
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TARGET SIGHTS 
Frecp & Stream Pup. Co.: 


For target work which do you consider 
the best of these two rifles, the .22 cal. 
Remington autoloader, model 16, or Rem- 


ington .22 cal. repeater, model 12C target 
grade? If not too much trouble please 
give me some advice on sights for these 
guns. Can you help one greatly interest- 
ed in target shooting? Thanking you 
very much for any advice you may offer 
me per mail or magazine. : 

Geo. GRASER. 


Ans.—Would prefer the Remington .22 
repeater. Try tang peep and Lyman com- 
bination ivory bead and Globe front 
sight; also open folding leaf ‘sight in 
notch on barrel.—Eb. 


A GOOD SIDE-ARM 

Fietp & StrEAM Purp. Co.: 

I’m a tenderfoot, but game 
just the same. There are three of us 
about to take a trip up into Michigan. 
Do you think it advisable to take a rifle 
along? Our intention is a fishing trip, 
but it is advertised that there are bear to 
be had there. The idea is this: If you 
say we don’t need a gun, why, all the 
better; it means less weight. As I never 
had any dealings with bear I don’t know 
if they keep their distance from man or 
not. What calibre gun would you take? 


H. R. Kaatz. 


Ans.—We do not advise the added 
weight of a rifle and its ammunition. A 
pistol or revolver is far better, and .32-20 
H. V. calibre is plenty heavy for black 
bear and is light ammunition and very 
accurate to 100 yards in either pistol or 
revolver. A “gamegetting” gun is also a 
good firearm for a canoe trip.—Eb. 


Of course, 


REFINISHING THE GUN STOCK 


Fietp & STREAM Pus. Co.: 

I have a gun with a 234 drop at heel 
and 154 drop at comb. I think the comb 
is sharper than it should be for me, as 
the recoil is a little too severe against my 
cheek, as it makes it quite sore, especial- 
ly when shooting at a trap, and I never 
use over three drams of powder. I am 
thinking of cutting the comb down a lit- 
tle, hoping that this will alleviate it. If 
I should do this what treatment should 
the stock receive in a way of polishing, 
and should the whole stock be treated, or 
only part affected? L. S. RusseELL. 

Ans.—We would advise your refinish- 
ing the whole stock and not only the part 
affected by cutting down the comb. 

After the comb is cut down and rubbed 
smooth to suit, with very fine mineral 
wool, the finest you can buy, rub off all 
the varnish or old oil, and when the en- 
tire stock presents a clean, smooth ap- 
pearance begin the treatment of the wood. 

First rub the stock with water, and 
when the fibres cf the wood rough up 
rub them with fine mineral wool, and 
keep this up until the water no longer 
causes the fibres to stand up. Then with 
raw linseed oil begin the rubbing. After 
each coating rub until all the oil has 
soaked into the wood, and soon the fine 
oil finish will appear. This needs lots 
of elbow grease and time, but the results 
will pay for the time spent. After the 
stock is finished tackle the fore-end of 
your gun, so that the whole weapon will 
have a well-finished appearance. 
linseed oil will act better than cold, 
if you heat the stock a little it will also 


help.—Eb. 


FOR TANNING SKINS 
Frecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 


Will you please give me a good formu 
for tanning animal skins? I would al 
like to know if the Model 1905 Winches 
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ter self-loading rifle, .35 calibre, is large | 
enough for deer and black bear. 


LawrENcCE McDona p. Try It Yourself and See— 


Ans.—Try 1 oz. sulphuric acid, 1 quart 
common salt, and 1 gallon of water for 
your tanning. The .35 Winchester self- 
loader is amply powerful enough for deer 


and black bear.—Ep. .22 Savage Automatic Rifle, Model 1912 
SHOOTING THE KRAG RIFLE re outlines and balance are perfect. It The .22 Savage auto- 


Fiero & StreAM Pus. Co.: handles and comes up to your shoulder matic rifle uses the 

Would like to trouble you for some like a miniature trap shotgun. It’s got record breaking, record holding, .22 Long 
more information. If a Krag rifle is the high grip and low sighting plane that Rifle Lesmok cartridge only. _ It’s the best 
zeroed at 100 yards how many minutes’ makes snapshooting easy. and nearly the cheapest rim-fire cartridge. 


> y) . . . 

= wate 3 is required be sid a0, 3, sad And every time you pull the trigger it It is hammerless, with solid breech and 
oad 4 _ I herr tw ag il bri cant fires a shot. You don’t have to work the solid top. Shotgun safety on top of tang. 
—— i @ 170 i Bcc , "hadi at action. You don’t have to change your Takes down for cleaning or carrying. Uses 
oho using I +. Ry tg te - sweat grip. You just hold on and pull— and pull detachable box magazines—an extra one 
oe - a fi or ee Penney Bear again—and again—and every time you free with each rifle. 
sights an gur egree elevz . - os 
eT be approximating 611 in. Am I cd gg — = ——— 20-inch round barrel, _ shotgun butt, steel 
right. THuRMAN R. GRAHAM. ddan ie. y 7 butt-plate, weight 434 pounds. 
, — 100 a oe : If your dealer can’t supply you, we'll send 

Ans.—If the Krag is zefoed at y It’s the modern .22 rifle-——a step, and a long you a rifle and a hundred cartridges, express 
yards the sight has had 4 minutes of step, ahead of the ordinary repeater, paid in the U.S., for $12.50. And anyway, 
angle elevation given to it, and you would though it costs no more. write us for mpre particulars. 
therefore have to add 5 minutes addi- 
tional for 200 yards, nd 27 mi for 300, SAVAGE ARMS CO., 2410 Savage Avenue, UTICA, N. Y. 
19 minutes for 400, and 27 minutes for 
500. The 600-yard elevation would be 37 jp wea ~ nd ffi haw eed Faull Colin 
minutes additional, all this according to 


the computed angles for this rifle. How- 
ever, the angle found by firing is but 34 
minutes for 600, 24 for 500, and 16 for | 


400, from each of which figures you sub- 
tract the 4 minutes already on your sight. 
This is taking for granted the fact that 


by povernmems ammunition” you mean You Need Moccasins for 


the standard 220 gr. blunt nose bullet. 


If your sights are 35.5 inches apart, Th t H ti 2 
then they constitute the radius of a circle, a un Ing rip 
































diameter of which is twice 35.5, or 71 

inches, and the circumference of which fs eee 
. = . } a ry ) \ VN ae 

3.14 times 71, or 223 inches. In turn, 223 | | NAAM is year don’t be 


' Th 
divided by 21,600, the number of minutes | iii i — sfled with makeshift footgear in the 


. . A ty Woods 
in a circle, gives us .0103 as the length You* wouldn’t wear bath-slippers to church, por snow-shoes to a 
dance. You look just as out of place in the woods with ordinary ‘‘heavy 


4 ~ > Pa 2 
of a minute, and .618 as the Gegree, W hich shoes’” when real woodsmen and “‘beefi there” sportsmen are all wearing 
1S about the result you get, or 611 inch. moccasins. But aside from the mere appearances, there is a real ‘‘reason 


. a: why”’’ behind it. Moccasins are the ‘footwear of a woodsman,”’ derived fror 
I cannot supply the figures for the “170 and Renee -s same os worn since time immemorial by Americ a's first 
ae 1+”? Is ~eare woodsmen—the Indians. Soft, warm, pliable, adjusting itself to every con 
gr. New ton bullet, at 2,500 ft. secs. . To tour of the individual foot, the moccasin is at the same time light in weight, 
give the angles of elevation for a given making oe progress over the roughest country—and the last word 
a Pe Set ae ’ oe 2 in assured foot comfort. 

bullet ata given velocity requires con- So this year, go properly and sensibly equipped with 

siderable calculation and some previous 


knowledge of the bullet and its ballistic | Palmer’ s Moosehead Brand Moccasins and Sporting Packs 
coefficient, “C.” (Made by wood 2 for w 


Se - . ? - . are made right here in New Brunswick, by grizzled old moccasin-makers 
Never having seen, felt, smelled or Hand-sewed every stitch (by our special non-rip, non-leak provess) they 


tasted anv bullet by this name, I cannot possess, every pair, an individuality of their own. Your pair—the ‘‘mocs’’ 
- - that are to carry you with foct-comfort the many miles to where your moose, 


ing, 





z. 
ish- 





rt even make a start in the calculations. | caribou or elk will fall—and back again—is finished, has been held up 
a 22 ~ proudly by its old maker with a ‘‘Well, that’s some pair of acks’,’’ ti 
I However, the British Mark. VII bullet ee chet tn aon Gees Ge aa some pair of ‘pac and is 
weighs 175 grains and has 2,440 ft. secs. 
bed tee 1 ™ aa. | Send for our catalog S showing 
cal and is a modern spitzer, so you may ac- | g¢yles and prices. 
all cept the figures for this bullet as correct, 
a with the addition of a minute or two. 


sont 


en- For 200 yards, 8 mins.; 300, 11.3 mins.; | 
ap- 400, 15.3: 500, 20.2: 600, 26 mins. If the | © 


‘ood. bullet to which you refer has as sharp a | + 

and point as the British projectile, then - JOHN PALMER CO., Ltd. 
1 up would reduce this elevation a minute or | Manufacturers of Oil Tan Wate reef Footwear 
and so in consideration of the 60 ft. secs. 7 

nger @ superior velocity. E. C. CrossMAN. veasaninnrnd N. B. Canada 








.250 OR .30-30 , ‘ 

Frevp & Stream Pwr. Co.: The most discriminating gun users in America 
I am not a subscriber for your maga- shoot guns made b 

zine, but I am a regular reader, and have RKER BROS 7 : Makers of Guns 
been for the last three years. The Fretp PA e y That Satisfy 
& Stream for me forever. I am writ- Meriden, Conn. ; a+ ° 
ing for information on the Savage .250- . 
3000. I am using the Savage .30-30. How 
does the .250 compare with the .30-30? 
Is it as effective on deer? And is the 
trajectory lower? D. D. Stewart. 








Ans.—Both rifles are equally effective 
on deer. The .250 is a trifle lighter to Send for catalogue 
carry, and its cartridge has a flatter tra- 

2 
jectory. At 200 yards the .30-30 has a WN. Y¥. Salesrooms Resident Agent, A. W. du Bray, 


ae height of trajectory of 5% 32 Warren St. P. 0. Box 102, San Francisco, Cal. 
inches.—Ep. 
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Grand American Handicap 


HE seventeenth Grand American 
I Handicap at Targets was held at 
St. Louis, Mo., August 21st to 
25th under the auspices of the St. 
Louis Trapshooters’ Association. The 
tournament this year was the second 
largest, in point of entries, in the history 
of the event. In all other respects it 
ranks with the most successful. The ar- 
rangements for the comfort and conveni- 
ence of both shooters and spectators left 
nothing to be desired. These details were 
in charge of James W. Bell, president of 
the Association, whose long experience in 
such matters made him particularly well 
qualified for the work, and he received 
most valuable aid from Louis Ebert, 
secretary-treasurer of the Association. 
The events were run off over five West- 
ern traps, installed in a straight line run- 
ning north and south. The special trap 
for professionals was installed just south 
of No. 5 trap, and further on was the 
Joker trap, this last having become one of 
the fixtures at every large tournament. 
For the first time in many years the 
events were opened to women trap- 
shooters. The number of women enter- 
ing was not quite up to expectations, but, 
if the policy is continued next year, there 
will probably be an increase in attendance. 
A special 50-target race was provided for 
them on Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday, 
with a trophy for high gun on each day. 
The events were shot in the afternoon 
over the professional trap. The profes- 
sionals shot a 100-target race on each of 
the first days; these were elimination 
events, the men making the high scores 
meeting on Friday in a contest for a 
trophy donated by Mr. W. F. Dunspaugh, 
of Maplewood, N. H. There were also 
several match races between profes- 
sionals, and exhibition shooting by Mrs. 
Topperwein, the famous woman trap- 
shooter of San Antonio, Tex., and George 
W. Maxwell, the one-armed shooter of 
Hastings, Neb. These extra events were 
features of the week which proved draw- 
ing attractions to the crowds of spectators 
visiting the grounds. The shooting 
grounds are admirably adapted for the 
purpose, the land is terraced just bagk of 
the firing line, so that spectators have an 
unobstructed view of the contestants. The 
grounds are easily reached from the 
hotels, the car service is good, and only a 
short walk is necessary after leaving the 
cars. Excellent automobile service was 
also to be had to and from the city. 
Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, tournament man- 
ager of the Interstate Association, was 
present, of course—a Grand American 
without him is unthinkable; one name 
naturally suggesting the other, Mr. E. 
Reed Shaner, the Interstate Secretary, is 
an able assistant to his father in the 


handling of this big event. The office 
force was the same as for many years: 
Fred C. Whitney, Des Moines, Ia., 
cashier; Bernard Elsesser, York, Pa., 
compiler of scores; D. H. Eaton, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, assistant compiler of scores; 
T. Chalfont, Wilmington, Del.; 
Schmeddig and E. Bremer, the last 
two of St. Louis, Mo., and making their 
initial appearance among the workers. 
The traps were in charge of H. E. 
Winans, and were in perfect working 
order throughout the week, throwing 
over 227,000 targets without a hitch of 
any sort. An innovation this year was 
the offering of Yardage trophies for the 
high score made at each handicap dis- 
tance in the Grand American, no shooter 
winning or tying for one of the five 
trophies in this event to be eligible to win 
one of the Yardage trophies. 

The dreaded St. Louis weather was con- 
spicuous by its absence; on only one day, 
Monday, did the contestants suffer from 
the intense heat and humidity which is 
credited to the Mound City; the balance 
of the week was cool and comfortable. 
Owing to the large number of entries it 
was impossible to finish all events on 
schedule time, and the consolation was 
carried forward to Saturday, the final 
shot of the tournament being fired about 
noon of that day. 


TROPHY WINNERS ATG. A. H. 


ST. LOUIS INTRODUCTORY, AUG. 21 
De SD iia condeh 40s tplepweesndade 197 
Te ee ner er 194 
eS EE  oriteds fiche et nkesew nese ee 194 

MOUND CITY OVERTURE, AUG. 22 
Ham. op SER pa epee pee ee 99 
ES co aavagsbavadhcwes ac umawoe 99 
Pit acctiss ca coeactenaeaees 99 


NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP AT 
DOUBLES, AUG. 23 


il, SE EN os ahonse sedgtwseseskevas 89 
ee (eee eee 88 
3. R. A. King........ececeseccceceees 81 
NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP AT 
SINGLES, AUG. 22 
Be Sy. We go das dae cwaumacnbent 99 
SPECIAL EVENT FOR WOMEN 
Ist Day—Mrs. L. G. Vogel........... 47 
2nd Day—Mrs. H. Almert............ 45 
4th Day—Mrs. D. J. Dalton.......... 47 
PRELIMINARY HANDICAP, AUG. 23 
Oe SRE is aston as Ape eeace eaenew 97 
5 Ae Bg eee ee arin ee 96 
BG, ie PN, nad eesaeccesecipavn 95 
GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP, AUG. 24 
Se 8 ee re or 99 
te OO ee err eee 98 
err eee ee 97 
i, ae tee LS Sg oc.wd wow was ceuteows 97 
OO a” Se ae ee eae nee ee 97 


2. W. E. Phillips, Jr (16 in shoot-off) 96 
95 


CONSOLATION HANDICAP, AUG. 26 
1. H. Furnas (17 in shoot- -off ) LR Si 


a ere er 


WOMEN’S TROPHY IN G. 
Mrs. L. G. Vogel 
a. Ae ee eer &4 


PROFESSIONAL TROPHY 


P. R. Milier (25 in shoot-off)........ 97 
YARDAGE TROPHIES IN THE G. A. H. 
a SS ee eee 96 
17 yards—E. Caldwell.....-........... 95 
18 yards—H. J. Mayer..........s000- 96 
TO werds——Al BBV. esis osc cel vcess 96 
20 yards—I. Galbraith................ 96 
ZY yards—J. BS. BGK isc octane cess's 96 
22 yards—Max Kneussl.............. 91 
23 yards—Mark Arie..............00% 95 





















Monday, August 2lst, was Preliminary 
Day, and an event of 200 targets, 18 yards 
rise, starting at 11 o’clock was scheduled. 
The large number of entries, 215, pre- 
cluding the possibility of finishing the 
event that day, only a very few contest- 
ants in the early squads succeeding in 
shooting at the entire 200 targets. Of 
these Harvey Dixon was high with 197; 
G. T. Hall, 194, and R. A. King, 193. At 
the half-way post, which was reached by 
all the shooters, J. R. Livingston, was in 
the lead with 100 straight; E. F. Forsgard 
and H. Dixon 99 each; R. A. King, A. V. 
Cocke and H. N. Bellinger 98 each. P. 
3aggerman, F. W. McNeir, O. C. Bottger, 
G. T. Hall, J. I. Chipley, L. S. Rambo, 
Wm. Ridley and E. H. Reilley 97 each. 
When the event was finished on Tuesday 
morning Harvey Dixon was still in the 
lead, and won first trophy; G. T. Hall 
and W. Ridley were tied on 194, and fin- 
ished the shoot-off for second and _ third 
trophies in —° order named. F. M. Troeh, 
R. A. King, E. H. Reilley, A. V. Cocke 
and F. W. McNeir 193 each. H. N. Bel- 
linger, 192; S. G. Vance, 191. The pro- 
fessionals were started on a 100-target 
event early in the afternoon, forty-four 
taking part. High scores were made by 
Homer Clark, H. D. Gib®s and P. R. 
Miller, 99 each; T. A. Marshall, R. O. 
Heikes, R. W. Clancy, B. Lewis and A. 
Kennicott, 97 each. 

Tuesday, August 22nd, was the open- 
ing day of the regular programme, but the 
first thing on the card was the finish of 
the Introductory Event, and this took 
until nearly noon. The programme for the 
day called for the Mound City Overture 
at 100 targets, entrance $25.00; the 
National Amateur Championship at double 
targets 50 pairs, and the National Ama- 
teur Championship at 100 single targets. 
The double target event was open to all 
amateurs, and the single target cham- 
pionship to State champions (or runners- 
up) only. The Overture was started late, 
of course, and at three o’clock was side- 
tracked to give place to the single target 
championship event, in which thirty-seven 
States were represented. The missing 
States were: Delaware, Florida, Maine, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, New 
Hampshire, Oregon and Virginia. Some 
of these had not held their State tourna- 
ment at this time. The scores made in 
the championship event were not quite so 
high as had been expected from the work 
done by the contestants in their State 
tournaments. The title was won by F. 
M. Troeh, of Vancouver, Washington, on 
a score of 99, the solitary target being 
lost in the last 25, after he had gone 
straight in the first three events; C. B 
Eaton, of Fayette, Mo., was runner-up, 
with 98, dropping a target in the first and 
third events, one of these had a chip 
knocked off, but the referee failed to set 
it, and he missed getting in a tie for thé 
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WINCHESTER 


“REPEATER” LOADED SHELLS 


The Grand American Handicap—the trapshooting classic— the event that marks 
the climax in a trapshooter’s career, was won by Capt. J. F. Wulf, of Milwaukee, 
with the wonderful score of 99 x 100 from the 19-yard mark, shooting Winchester 
‘‘Repeater’’ Loaded Shells. : $ : : : : : : 


a ROS 
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NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP AT DOUBLES 


Won by F. M. Troeh, of Washington, shooting a Winchester F. M. Troeh was second in this event with 88 x 100, which 
Repeating Shotgun. Score 99 x 100. was only one under the winner. He shot a Winchester 
Repeating Shotgun. 


Won by Phil R. Miller with a Winchester Repeating Shot- Won by Mrs. J. D. Dalton, of Warsaw, Ind., who scored 
gun. Score, 97x 100 and 25 straight. 23x 25 in the elimination contest and made the same score 


HERCULES AROUND AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP in the final contest with a Winchester Repeating Shotgun. 

Won by Edward L. Bartlett, of Baltimore, with Winchester MOUND CITY OVERTURE ’ 

Loaded Shells. Score. 185 x 200. Won by F. M. Troeh, of Washington, with a Winchester 
; Repeating Shotgun. Score, 99x 100 and 20 straight. 


GENERAL AVERAGE ON ALL TARGETS GENERAL AVERAGE ON 16-YARD TARGETS 


Won by F. M. Troeh, of Washington, with a Winchester Won by F. M. Troeh, of Washington, with a Winchester 
Repeating Shotgun. Score, 559 x 600. Repeating Shotgun. Score, 187 x 200. 


No completer victory can be imagined than this was for Winchester guns and shells, and as 
a demonstration of “speed” and other desirable qualities in guns and shells, it shows up 
like the red W on a package of Winchester ammunition. It also shows why you should 


Shoot Winchester Guns and Shells 


Winchester Loaded Shells, as well as Winchester Guns, were awarded the 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, and it 


was intended to cover everything in this line, no matter under what designation. trape mark 

















PUT THIS GUN BRACKET ON 
YOUR BOAT OR SKIFF 


greater convenience, less risk, fewer misses, 
bove all, it means abso lute safety 
the boat and the gun. The 











It means 
more pleasure 
to the hunter, 


_.Universal Gun Bracket 


attaches to of boat—at top of gunwale or coaming. Holds 
irely, ae away from you, right side up in exactly 
hot. The UNiveRsaL 
ed lines in illustration 

sta rig gat hand or left-hand 
The greatest convenience and “safety first " device 
ever invented for the man who shoots from a boat, 

The UNtversar is made of malleable iron, tnely finished in 
dark greene Has rubber-covered brackets to hold gun. 
Price $3.00. At diges sporting goods dealer's 

by prepaid parcel post upon receipt of pr ce if your dealer 
you. Illustrated circular free 


the right posi 





eliher 


vamel, 
or direct 
cannot supply 
Dealers, write for our propos tion 


NEW PROCESS SPECIALTY CO. 
613 Enterprise Bldg. Milwaukee 












is carefully made of special oil tanned 
moccasin stock; will stand a tremendous 
amount of hard service; completely satis- 
fies the man who is looking for soft, pli- 
able, waterproof Woods Boots, at moderate 


price. Ask for catalogue. 


E. A. BUCK CO., Bangor, Maine 














It’s Hunting Time— 
Get Your Boat—Now! 
$i Then You'll Be Ready 

For the Fall Shooting 


The famous light draft GREEN BAY HUNTING 
BOATS are designed and built by Sportsmen for 
Sportsmen. They are safe. complete and practical 
No other boats are “just as good’! We want to 
get in touch with you—send postage for illustrated 
catalog showing all different designs and sizes for 
all different purposes. 





Over SEVEN THOUSAND Green Bay Hunting 
Boats in use by sportsmentoday. ‘Ask the 
man who owns one.”’ 
DAN KIDNEY & SON 
est De Pere, W' 
re - Antoine, 128-132 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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prize. Next to the leaders came C. B. 
Platt, of New Jersey; Allen Heil of 
Pennsylvania; E. F. Forsgard, of Texas, 
and M. S. Hootman, of Ohio, with 97 
each. Each contestant was placarded with 
the name of the State he _ Tepresented, 
thus allowing “favorite sons” to be easily 
identified by their friends in the crowd, 
and the cheers which greeted them may 
have had an effect on their nerves, pre- 
venting them from putting up their usual 
good scores. As soon as this event was 
finished, the Overture was put on again, 
and finished before night, leaving the 
double championship event to be carried 
over to Wednesday. The high scores were 
made by F. M. Troeh, M. Arie, R. A. 
King and W. S. Hoon, 99 each; the three 
trophies were won in the shoot-off in the 
order named, Troeh breaking 20 straight, 
Arie 19; King and Hoon tied on 18 the 
first shoot-off, the former breaking 2Q 
straight in the second to Hoon’s 16. B. 
S. Donnelly, 98; W. Wettleaf, Mrs. L. G. 
Vogel, L. C. Huckins, J. S. Young, G. R. 
Shuck, Brad Timms and A. R. Chezik, 97 
each. The daily high average trophy in 
the special event for women was won by 
Mrs. L. G. Vogel with 47. There were 
twelve entries in this event, and follow- 
ing the leader came Mrs. H. Almert and 
Mrs. F. A. Johnson with 38 each; Mrs. 
H. L. Potter and Mrs. C. Edmiston with 
36 each. At the professional trap forty- 
nine of the ‘pros. competed. Art Killam 
was high with 99, one target getting away 
in the first event; H. Clark and B. Lewis, 
98 each; W. R. Crosby, K. L. Eagan, E. 
S. Graham and F. G. Bills, 97 each. An 
individual match between J. R. Taylor 
and L. S. German was won by the former 
with a score of 95 to 94. These matches 
between noted professionals were a fea- 
ture each afternoon during the week. 
Wednesday, August 23rd, was cool with 
fresh cross winds. The first event on the 
card was the championship at doubles left 
over from the previous day. There were 
71 entries in this event, and 66 startérs. 
The event was over in a couple of hours, 
Allen Heil, of Allentown, Pa., winning 
with a score of 89; F. M. Troeh was 
second with 88; in third place were Joe 





Seaborn and R. A. King, with 81 each. 
These two men shot off the tie for third 
erg King winning on a score of 16 to 

V. Dering and B. S. Donnelly were 
se with 80 each. ‘As soon as the 


| double event was finished the Preliminary 


Handicap was started with 515 entries. 
The event was shot in sections, 21 squads 
in each section, the first squad in each 
section starting in the event and over the 
trap with the number corresponding to 
the number of the section. This system 

has been found advantageous in doing 
away with the necessity of a squad shoot- 
ing 100 targets right down the line, but, 


| at the same time, it is fair for all as every 


same number of 
The event was 


contestant shoots the 
targets over each trap. 


| not concluded when darkness approached, 


and had to be carried over to the follow- 
ing day. In the afternoon 50 profes- 
sionals shot their daily stunt of 100 
| targets in the elimination race, H. Clark, 
H. D. Gibbs and A. Killam being high, 
with 99 each; W. R. Crosby, J. S. Boa, B 


Lewis and C. G. Spencer, 98 each; R. O. 
Heikes, K. L. Eagan, R. W. Clancy, L. 
S. German, J. R. Taylor and Sim 


Glover, 97 each. The individual profes- 
sional ‘match between R. O. Heikes and 
H. D. Gibbs resulted in a tie on 96. The 





special event for women had 15 entries, 
| Mrs. L. G. Voegel was high with 48; Mrs. 
| H. Almert was second with 45, and was 
| awarded the daily average trophy, as Mrs. 
| Vogel had already won one and was not 


eligible; Miss H. D. Hammond and Miss 


L. Meusel tied on 44 for third place; Mrs, 
D. J. Dalton, 43. In the Preliminar. 
Handicap all but seven squads shot at 6 
targets before the close of the day. Al 
Koyen and L. S. Rambo were high with 
59; J. M. Wilcockson and O. D. McMillen, 
58 each; J. W. Egerman, J. C. Gray, L 
Hammond, A. C. Buckles and O. © 
Bottger, 57 each. The women entered in 
the event shot at but 40 targets to-day, 
Miss E. Wettleaf being high with 32; 
Mrs. H. Almert and Mrs. D. J. Dalton, 29 
each; Mrs. F. A. Johnson, 27; Mrs. Pot- 
ter, 29. 

Thursday, August 24, was, according to 
the schedule, Grand American Day, but 
the big event did not start until nearly 
2 o'clock. The Preliminary occupied the 
stage at the start and was not finished 
until after 1. The leaders at the close of 
shooting on Wednesday maintained their 
positions, Al Koyen, Fremont, Neb., win- 
ning the event with 97 from 19 yards, 
and L. S. Rambo, DeLong, IIl., dropping 
three targets in the last 40, finishing 
second, with 96, from 19 yards. Eight 
contestants were in a tie on 95 for the 
third trophy, C. D. McGary, Hammond, 
Ind., 16 yards, winning in the shoot-off 
with a straight score of 20. The others 
in the tie-«were E..N. Anderson, 20 yards, 
18; O. C. Bottger, 19 yards, 19; J. @ 
Gray, 18 yards 18; E. J. Marcotte, 16 
yards, 17; E. Prendergast, 16 yards, 18; 
D. Miller, 18 yards, 15; Art Risser, 19 
yards, 19. The last of the elimination 
contests for professionals was shot this 
afternoon, with 55 entries. G. Holohan 
and Homer Clark were high, with 9 





each; B. Lewis, H. Kennicott and C. A 
Young, 98 each; F. Gilbert, W. R. Cros- 
by, J. S. Boa, W. S. Jones, C. J. Spencer 
and J. R. Taylor, 97 each. There was no 
special event for women to-day, but the 
several thousand spectators present dur- 
ing the day were entertained with exhibi- 
tion events by well-known professionals 
and an interesting match at singles and 
doubles between two of the prominent 
professionals. The matchsawas_ between 
Crosby and Gilbert; the latter won, 
breaking 48 out of 50. singles, and 44 out 
of 25 pairs, a total of 92. Crosby, 49 in 
the singles and 42 in the doubles, a total 
of 91. George W. Maxwell, the one 
armed professional of Hastings, Neb, 
broke 97 out of 100 targets in his ex 
hibition, and Mrs. Topperwein, the fe 
mous woman professional, 91 out of 100. 
The Grand American Handicap had 68 
entries, including 85 penalty entries, ant 
618 shooters were on hand to start. At 
the close of the shooting about half the 
entrants had shot at 40 targets. Of thes 
several were straight, among them Joe 
Seaborn and F. McCloughan, and thert 
was a long list of shooters with onl 
one down. 

Friday, August 25, was “get-away day, 
according to the programme, but it ff 
quired every minute of the time from 84 
to nearly dark to finish the classic event 
started on Thursday. At the close of 
the fourth round (80 targets), J. F. Wulf 
of Milwaukee, Wis., was in the lead will 
79, from 19 yards. Closely following him 
were eleven others with 78 each. Wit 
20 more targets to shoot at, the race wa 
still an open one. Wulf must go straight 
to cinch the prize, and could not Io 
more than one target to be tied with 
of the eleven who might break them 
in the last round. He was equal to # 
call upon his nerve, and scored his 
20, centering each one and blowing it 
dust, and winning the premier event ! 
the trapshooter world with 99. The 
was a fine chance for a tie for seco 
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$371.30. 


ppace on 98, but of the eleven possibles, 


_ Maland, of Jewell, Iowa, a 16-yard 
man, was the only one to get through 
with a straight, and he took second 
trophy with no need of a shoot-off. In 
the third place were H. C. Daley, of Car- 
lingville, Ill., 16 yards; D. C. Rogers, of 
Logansport, Ind., 19 yards, and Charles 
Atkinson, of Creighton, Neb., 17 yards, 
with 97 each, and tied for the third, 
fourth and fifth trophies. The latter was 
the only one of the eleven 78 men except 
Maland who made good at the finish, the 
other two in the tie coming up from the 
rear. In the shoot-off they finished in 
the following order: Atkinson, 16; 
Rogers, 15, and Daley, 14. The special 
event for women in the afternoon had 
12 entries, the daily average trophy going 
to Mrs. D. J. Dalton on 43. A team race 
between the East and the West was won 
by the Eastern team by 3 targets. The 
team for the East was Mrs. F. A. John- 
son, 20, and Mrs. D. J. Dalton, 23; total, 
43. Western team, Mrs. Potter, 21, and 
Mrs. J. L. Hooper, 19; total, 40. The 
women’s championship, East vs. West, 
was won by Mrs. Dalton, 23, to Mrs. 
Potter’s 20. The final contest for. the 
W. F. Dunspaugh trophy in the profes- 
sional elimination race had five contest- 
ants, each having made a 99 during the 
preliminary matches. It resulted in a tie 
between Homer Clark, of Alton, Ill., and 
P. R. Miller, of St. Louis, Mo., on 97. 
In the shoot-off, Miller won with 25 
straight to Clark’s 24, The 
professional match was won by Homer 
Clark, with 97 to J. Graham’s 94. 

Saturday, August 26th, saw the finish 
of the tournament. The last event of the 
programme was the Consolation Handicap, 
open to all amateurs who had failed to 
win any of the money in either the Pre- 
liminary or Grand American Handicaps. 
There were 150 shooters who entered this 
event. Many of these dropped out as 
they saw their chances for a piece of the 
purse vanish. The event was finished 
about noon, starting at 9, after the ties in 
the Grand American and Yardage tro- 
phies had been shot off. H. E. Furnas, 
16-yards, and W. E. Phillips, Jr., 18 
yards, tied for first on 96, the former 
winning in the shoot-off, 17, to Phillips’ 
16. The third trophy was won by Mrs. 
L. G. Vogel, 18 yards, with 95. In fourth 
place were L. J. Yealey, L. Picket, Joe 
Seaborn, H. D. Duckham and C. D. Co- 
burn, with 94 each. Phillips is only 15 
years old, the son of W. E. Phillips, of 
Chicago, Ill, winner of the G. A. H. in 
1912, and promises to become one of the 
leading amateurs of the country, his 
work under the severe strain of such 
hot competition as is found at a Grand 
American being remarkable for one of 
his years. The best work by any of the 
women contestants during the week was 
done by Mrs. Vogel, who scored 97 in 
the Overture and 95 in the Consolation. 

The purses in the different events were: 
Introductory, $3,540.00; first money, 
$354.00. Overture, $2,856.00; first money, 
/ Purse in each event, $424.00; 
this was paid out to the straight scores 
of 20 in each event as follows: First 
event, $12.10 each; second event, $10.85; 
third event, $11.45 each; fourth event, 
$9.35 each; fifth event, $8.15. Prelimi- 
Mary Handicap, $2,680.00; first money, 
$268.00 Grand American Handicap, 
$6,194.00; first money, $619.40; second 
money, $557.45; third money, $495.50; 
fourth money, $433.60; fifth money, 
$371.65. The 94’s, the lowest score to get 
in the money, each received $42.25. Con- 


solation Handicap, $850.00; first money, | 
$85.00. 


individual ° 


| 





Send *\" the Ekenberg Co. 
n  < 204 Virginia Ave., Cortland, N. Y. 
for this ~~ Plsese send me free copy of “The Buttermilk 
* 0 
. 
free book. ~% DE. SUS 0:4 05.0000 ween s deeds eetenten 
“e, Address........... 
. 
* My grocer’s name is.............. 
“s 
S$ portsmen-— Re BRR oss css sha tecseseoe 
* Nore: If your grocer doesn't keep Teoo and 


wholesome and 





Teco pancakes. 


—and water—nothing else. 


All you have to dois to mix the flour with cold water and bake. 
60 pancakes for toc. Powdered malted buttermilk gives Teco 
pancakes a taste you will never forget—it isin the flour. 


kinds—Pancake and Buckwheat. 


Meets the Government's, Dr. Wiley’s and the Westfield Pure Food Standards. 
If yours hasn’t, fillin this cou- 


Most grocers have Teco. 


attention ! . 


Life in the great out-of-doors de- 
mands food that is nourishing, 


above all easy fo prepare. 
Nothing can fill that bill like 
a book—‘“Campfire Cookery”— 


that tells you how to make pan- 
cakes in a few minutes with 


"ECO 


Self-rising Pancake Flour 


‘=~  yousend 1%¢/15e in the far West) one 
7 full-size package will be sent you prepaid. 


appetizing—and 


I have written 





10c 
Except in the 
far west. 





Two 





pon and send 10c (15c west of the Rockies) and we will 
mail you a full-size package—enough for 60 pancakes. 


The Ekenberg Company 


204 Virginia Ave., Cortland, N. Y. 























For Revolvers and 


A New Pistol Powder! 


DU PONT PISTOL POWDER No. 3 


A dense, nitrocellulose powder, 
Cool-burning, non-erosive, accurate, 


Easy to Load 


Automatic Pistols 





E. I. du Pont de 


WILMINGTON, - 





Rifle Smokeless Division 


Nemours & Co. 


- DELAWARE 
































Ideal for trolling or WMSoete Variety of One 
casting; appeals to ama- Hour’s Catch 
teurs or profesfionals. by J. KK. Rush 
Hooks being behind (Patentee) at, Pu- 
body of bait make it laski, N. Y. Catch 
practically weedless. of three 3-Ib. small 
Floats when not in mouth bass, two 
use—can't catch on bot- />- large mouth 

‘ bs bass, two 3-ib. 
tom. By many record Northern pike, 
catches proven a sensa- one 10-in. perch, 
tional killer for all and one 36-in. 
kinds of game fish. 


muskalonge. 
‘4 image 
Rush'Tango Minnow 


(Reg. Trade Mark) 
(Patented June 23, 4 and December 22, 
1914 


Pirate and finished in 
Packed in neat, compact 
box, in White, red head; White, yellow and 
green mottled back; Yellow, red head; 
Yellow, red and green mottled back. Our 
“Radiant’”’ Bait glows at night. 

Write to- Tf your dealer - t supply you, 7 ge 
day for de- U3 his name and ‘or sample, or 
~~ € thi $3.00 for pans C8 set of four assort- 

oF thts ed brilliant colors. 
womlerful 


bai Dealers, this proposition is big. Write for 
it. 


special offer, giving your jobber’s name. 
U. S. SPECIALTY CO., 9145S. A. & K. Bidg. 


Made of wood, 
brilliant. colors. 
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Winners and Leaders in 1916 Prize 
Fishing Contest 
This list made up affidavits received 
up to and including August 31st. 


Winners in Closed Classes 
Brook Trout, Class A 


First Prize—Dr. L. M. Orton, 6 Ibs. 
13 ozs.; length, 22% ins.; girth, 14 ins. 
Caught in Magalloway River, Maine. Hub 
Special rod, Featherlight reel, Kingfisher 
line, Brown Hackle fly. 

Second Prize—George V. Palmer, 5 
Ibs. 7 ozs.; length, 23% ins; girth, 11% 
ins. Caught in Upper Dam, Maine. Leon- 
ard rod, Leonard réel, No. 14 line, Morn- 
ing Glory’ fly. 

Third Prize—D. P. Strang, 4 lbs. 3 ozs.; 
length, 2214 ins.; girth, 10 ins. Caught 
at Luzerne, N. Y. Heddon rod, Hendrix 
reel, Kingfisher line, Red Ibis fly. 

Fourth Prize—Emil S. Weisse, 334 Ibs. ; 
length, 1814 ins.; girth, 10 ins. Caught 
in Duck Creek, Wisconsin. Chubb rod, 
Featherlight reel, silk line, fly. 





THE MILLER PACK- 
SACK SLEEPING BAG 
Made hy 

The Forest i 

ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY 
The pictures tell the whole 
story—a Packsack that unhooks 
to makea Sleeping Rag. Weis sht 
with mattress bag 74% Ibs, 
made of the best water-proof 
Army drab haversacking, lined 
with wool batting aud two de- 
tachable thicknesses of loose- 
wove Mackinaw wool cloth 
warmer than any blankets, Steel 
snap hooks fasten up sides of 
packsack and fasten it to browse 


for Mnstrated Cataloque 


SMOKE OUT—SKUNK, MINK, RABBIT 
with Improved 


In cold weather trapperssmoke out more animals in_@ day than 
they can take intraps in a m«¢ yoth, It's prime fur tH orth 
more money. A dime brings our iliustrated trap per *s guide, 
giving for the firat time in print secrets of the wisest old trappers, 
It’s worth dollars to you. Send your dime today. 

Trappers Supply ¢ i _Dept. R Oak Park, Hil. 


Phat’s the way they hit when 
you use South Bend Baits and 
Lures. Our bait« have proved most 
successful fish-getiers in many sec- 
tions of the country. If you have 
never ased South Bend Baits you 


are missing something. Get our interesting book, “The Days 
of Real Sport.’ Send for your copy today. Address 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO., 2272 W. Colfax Ave., So. Bend, Ind. 


“BEST ON EARTH” 
The Infallible Single Trigger is an. established 
STANDARD and is used on more makes of 
double guns than all other makes of single 
triggers combined. There MUST be a reason 
and our FREE Catalog tells it. We also do 
expert repairing. 


LANCASTER ARMS CO., Lancaster, Pa. 





Small-mouth Bass, Class B 
First Prize—Franklin M. Strickland, 
Ibs. 4 ozs.; length, 217, ins.; girth, 1434 
ins. Caught in Moswansicutt Lake, R. ‘I. 
Heddon rod, Meisselbach Takapart reel, 
Swastika brand line, Howe’s Vacuum bait: 
Second Prize—Winfield S. Brainerd, 
514 Ibs.; length, 201% ins.; girth, 14% ins. 
Caught in Grindstone Lake, Wisconsin. 
Five-ounce rod, Meek No. 25 reel, Vim 

Tomahawk line, live frog. 
Third Prize—Fred H. Ww illiams, 5 lbs.; 
length, 20 ins.; girth, 14 ins. Caught in 





Brome Lake, Quebec. Split bamboo rod, 
| double-multiplying reel, silk trout line, 
Pflueger double spinner. 

Fourth Prize—Leon H. Height, 4 Ibs. 
2 ozs.; length, 20% ins. 4 girth, 13% ins. 
Caught in Spring Lake, New Jersey. Hed- 
don rod, Takapart reel, Kingfisher line, 
home-made fluted spoon. 


Large-mouth Bass, Class B, North 
, First Prize—William T. Russell, 8 Ibs. 


5 ozs.; length, 24% ins.; girth, 17% ins. 
Caught at East View Reservoir, New 
York. Frost steel rod, Abbey and Im- 
brie reel, Abbey and Imbrie line, live sun- 
fish. 

Second Prize—Edward Linnin, 73% 
Ibs.; length, 2314 ins.; girth, 17% ins. 
Caught in Rye Lake, New York. Samp- 
son steel rod, Takapart reel, Kingfisher 
| line, Nightwalker. 

Third Prize—J. M. Bellegarde, 7 Ibs.; 
length, 23% ins.; girth, 1614~ins. Caught 
in Ballston Lake, New York. Montague 
| City rod, Takapart reel, Cortland line, 
Baby Tango minnow. 

Fourth Prize—Harold Young, 6 Ibs. 14 
ozs.; length, 21% ins.; girth, 15% ins. 
Caught in Copake Lake, New York. Bris- 
tol steel rod, Redifor reel, Invincible line, 
Rush Tango minnow. 
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= "FISHERMEN 


LEADERS 
Trout—George R. Black, J. 
Franklin Getter, Stanleigh 


Rainbow 
M. Deeds, 
R. Meaker. 

Rainbow Trout, 
ville, Ted Ross. 

Brown Trout—Louis Ditt Verner, Rob- 
ert Higley, Ralph S. Hastings, Walter S. 
Hansen. 

Lake Trout—Adam T. Meyer. 

Small-mouth Bass, Class C—C. M. 
Christanson. 

Small-mouth Bass, 
T. Slaight. 

Large-mouth 


Fly Class—Jack Der- 


Juvenile—Hamilton 


Class C— 
Jack Dougherty, W. H. Noyes. 

Large-mouth Bass, South, Class B—F. 
K. Schneider, L. T. Rose. 

Large-mouth Bass, Del., Va., W. Va, 
Md. Div.—William Bernard, H. M. De- 
laney, Joseph A. Berry, E. M. McClure. 

Great Northern Pike—Frank Alger, Jr, 
Victor W. Lang, Theodore Heib. 

Muscallonge—Mrs. R. Molden, Wilbert 
La Fave, Wm. J. Johnston, Mrs. James 

Gerth, 


Bass, North, 


E Senecal. 

Wall-eyed M. 
Emil Faber. 

Bluefish—W. 
thorn, Van Campen 
Richmond. 

Striped Bass—Edward M.*Slocum. 

Channel Bass—George A. Eyer, J. Max- 
well Bullock, Claude E. Holgate, William 
T. Smith. 


Pike—Edmund 


H. Borden, Joseph Caw- 
Heilner, William 


SAFEGUARDING BAIT WHEN 
ANGLING 


By Ernest Warren Brockway 


FTENTIMES if the trout angler 
would use a little precaution in safe 
guarding his bait he would have more 
trout in his creel at the end of a day's 
sport a-stream. I can illustrate this by 
an experience which came to me last sea 
son. I had been fishing two or three 
streams with which I was familiar, after 
which I moved on to a big stream which 
was new to me, but which I knew was 
pretty well populated by trout. It was 
late in the afternoon then, and I was 
a number of miles from home. From 
the road I could see well up the brook, 
and never before did a brook look more 
alluring. It contained all kinds of for- 
mations, big and deep pools, stretches of 
boisterous rapids, long, quiet stretches— 
a charming variety of water conditions 
I bent down and crawled through 4 
wire fence and walked up the side 0 
the brook for about a half mile. My 
anticipations were high. I could hardly 
wait for the time to make my first cast 
When I finally halted and reached fof 
a worm in my bait-box all I felt was ti 
There wasn’t a worm therein, much les 
any dirt! I tried to conjecture how this 
happened. I thought of the wire fence 
and hurriedly I walked back hoping 
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recoup my loss in part, at least. But 
there wasn’t a worm near the fence and 
there wasn’t any dirt either. I couldn’t 
account for the mystery. The following 
day, a chap who lived in that section, 
met me on the street and asked: “Did 
you lose some worms yesterday?” — 

“I should say I did,” I responded, “and 
just when I wanted them most.’ 

“Well,” said he, “I saw a lot of ’em 
crawling in all directions about a half 
mile down the road.” 

To this day I don’t know how thgse 
worms secured their liberty, for I could 
not recall having my bait-box come in 
contact with anything. But I’m inclined 
to think that when 1 stooped over to 
adjust my wading boots the cover to the 
box opened, and there was an exit en 
masse. It was too late to go to the 
nearest farmer’s and dig more worms and 
get back to the brook and so I had to 
leave the stream unfished. It was the 
first day of April, the air was cold and 
the brook high and the trout couldn’t 
be tempted with a fly. I tried, but in 
vain. e 

From that experience I learned a les- 
son I shall never forget. Most bait- 
boxes are not infallible in keeping closed 
when they are strapped to the belt. Now 
this danger of their opening may_be over- 
come by a very simple method. Just 
place a strong elastic band over the cover 
of the box and you néed have no fear of 
losing worms. when you are walking 
through bushes or wriggling through 
fences or stooping over or going 
through any other like performances. 
Then, too, the elastic band automatically 
closes the cover after the worm or worms 
have been taken out. 

Oftentimes the most sure-footed an- 
glers while wading a stream will slip on 
a smooth stone or rock and will get a 
bath in mighty short time. At such 
tragic moments, worms are very likely 
to add to the tragedy by unceremoniously 
sliding out of their receptacle and going 
on a dangling swim. Of course, they 
couldn’t do this if the cover of the box 
were held tight; and an elastic band 
will guarantee safe imprisonment. 

Even when the elastic band is used-as 
a safeguard, one might by some accident 
either lose or mislay his box of worms, 
or he might meet on the stream some 
unfortunate brother angler who had met 
with reverses, worm-wise, and divide 
stock with him. An excellent way to 
insure one’s self against such a loss is 
to slip one of the modern flat tobacco 
cans filled with worms into some little 
used pocket. This might be called the 
“emergency box.” And it is so flat and 
small that it won’t make any added bur- 
den to the angler’s equipage. 

Of course, if a fellow’ when he ran 
out of worms could stop almost any- 
where along the bank of the brook and 
dig a mess, why then these safeguards 
would be out of place. But when per- 
haps the angler is two or three or four 
miles from the haunts or humans, it’s no 
easy matter for him to get down on his 
knees and do the digging act by the 
groundhog method or with a piece of 
stick or with a flat stone. And even if 
he is willing to do this he might make 
repeated efforts before he would locate 
a spot that was worm productive. 

By the use, then, of just a common 
elastic band of sufficient strength to keep 
@ cover shut tight, and an abandoned 
tobacco can, the angler can insure him- 
self against loss of worms and loss of 
a delightful outing and, I'll assume, loss 
of a whole lot of trout. This is a time 
of “preparedness,” you know. 
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RALPH EDMUNDS | OUTDOOR MEN, ~“ 

Ralph Edmunds, Idaho’s na- FARMERS, HUNTERS, - 

oe ieee, Se a TRAPPERS, RAILROAD 
er—the 1 who ec | : |, AUT S—a who 


a_ sheep at one mile in Old . rs 

Mexico last January—is spend much time out doors in cold 
spending three months in i weather, should wear this cap, made of 

this paradise of sportsmen, a Olive G: Kh ki: h fu fl el i; 

This hunt will go down in = Ive Nsteen anes BOS CNT OF SREREL Ee 

history as one of the most side band completely covering the ears, our own 

successful pursuits al wig special design. Outside rim can be turned down, 

game ever attemptec r | 

Edmunds is cablang notes and preventin rain or snow running down the back of the 

upon his soreen, will write | neck. ost practical storm cap ever made. 

the story of his hunt in his | ; 

usual clear cut, illuminat- Write for booklet of other styles, including Fur 


ing style. It will be the Ralph Edmunds Caps. See them at your dealer's. If he will not 
greatest summary of actual conditions in the supply you we will send prepaid on receipt 
Cassiar country of British Columbia ever | of Express or P.O Money Order for $1.25 
written, It will appear exclusively in } ps 

and your dealer’s name. 


OUTDOOR LIFE |) po not Send 


The Sportsman’s Magazine of the West. P al 
It will run several issues (at least three) and will be erson 
completed in the April, 1917, issue. We want to Check 
— - ed = you. Mr. Soertemnen, to read of this 
great hun e believe it a fitting way to intro | > 7 
you to the many good things <a = get i ae _ Mention Size 
around in Outdoor Life, so as a get-acquainted propo- §| Wanted 
sition we offer | 
Six Months’ Subscription for SOc]| PRICE 
Regular Subscription Price $1.50 Per Year ' 
Send your half dollar today to make certain of getting $1 25 
on the list for the big November issue. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING Co., | Dept. F. 


201 Western N. U. Bidg. DENVER, COLO. JONES HAT COMPANY Misso 


Standard OilBurner“CampFire” | KING’S| 


Windproof, burns : R ifleit e 
kerosene, gasolene _—, 
or crude oil, 5 a. } Akopos 
hours on $ quarts. Already wsedand 
15 inches high, sur- aware mg ee a 
. ten 1913 ™ > ; 
face for 4 cooking wchsce wor. as, 
utensils. No McDougall. ¢ , Capt. Leigh, Ensign Lee, Dr. McDonald, 
3 ’, avy; Col. Hart McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Major 
smoke. Value for Wolf and over 30 Commissioned Officers of the regular 
your money. $3. 40, Army and National Guard, who saw and used the 
glasses at Camp Perry. We can actually guarantee 
fact ory direct. that Rifleite will improve your vision and_shooting 


a whether with rifle, Revolver or Shotgun. No frame 
Neat metallic case 45 extra. Complete, 12 Ibs. | J} uNiine unlese stamped King. Write at once for new 


circular. Orders filled in rotation. 
SNIDEMAN BROS. MFG. CO. ||... THE F. W. KING OPTICAL co. 
SOUTH HAVEN -_ - _ MICHIGAN | LDept_C Cleveland. Obie 
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Trial tube 10 cents, large 


———— dealer does not 
tube 15 cents, 7¢-pint 1. Ry If your deal ; 
cm 35 cum, a pat 1 ORO . handle it write us direct 


75 cents. __ ANTI-RUST COMPOUND with dealers’ name. 


COROL COMPANY, 1435 Fisher Building, Chicago 














Price $18.00 ORDER A DUNPHY HUNTING BOAT 


Shipped same day order is received. Very light draft, safe and practical. Built in two sizes: 12 ft. length, 
$18.00; 14 ft. length, $21.00. One pair of oars and a removable seat included. 

Boats of all kinds in stock. Write for catalog. 
DUNPHY BOAT MFG. CO. Dept. “D” Eau Claire, Wis. 








Our $500.00 Wager 


That we have the best artificial bait now on 
the market has never been accepted Other 
manufacturers, not wishing to be humiliated by 

LITTLE EGYPT WIGGLER 75c a contest of this kind, have thereby silently 
recognized the superiority of our product over 
their own. If you are continually changing your lures, there is something wrong with ALL of them. Those who 
have used the AL. FOSS PORK RIND MINNOWS generally “‘scrap’’ all their other lures, recognizing the fact 
that if the fish will not rise to them, there is nothing doing. 
Two styles, LITTLE EGYPT WIGGLER for general casting and trolling, and the SKIDDER 
Cea ij('or Shallow and weedy water. 
mimi 7 We also put up pork rind strips, especially cut for these lures. They are thin and flexible, free 
7 from grease, and cost but 25e per jar of 12 pieces. One piece lasts all day. 
We would prefer to sell you - 
through your dealer, but if he is 
“asleep at the switch’’ send in 
your remittance for samples. 


AL. FOSS 


1714 to 1736 Columbus Road 
Cleveland, Ohio THE SKIDDER 75¢ 
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Has passed the Westfield Test and successfully 
ted wit all other so-called “World’s 

Best” for a Quarter Century. - Sold for our 

protectior and yours in small-sized sealed 

all-tin cans only —never in Bulk. 
DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


BOSTON Principal Coffee Roasters CHICAGO 
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“King of Table Waters” 
fe teem 9 bubbling Clysmic keeps you 


always fit, and doubles your zest in 
keen enjoyment of the great outdoors. 


Order Clysmic for your camp to-day. 


Your dealer has it or will get it for you. 
It's good, too, at home, hotel or club. 


Clysmic Springs Company 


Waukesha, Wisconsin 
























































Calibers .22to.35. Velocity 3100f. s. 


Newton High Power Rifles 


Highest velocity rifles in the world. A new bolt action rifle, American made 
from butt plate to muzzle. Newton straight line hand reloading tools. Send stamp for descriptive circular 


NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc. 506 Mutual Life Building BUFFALO, N. Y- 


“ONCE STUNG! TWICE SHY!!” 
How very true it is—as applied to ducks? Suppose you were 
<!’ And you saw a lot of other ducks—or thought you 
swimming around. You dropped down for a sociable 
chat with them and—‘Blam! Blam!’’—something shot off 
all the feathers on your back! After that happened a few 
times you’d be a wise bird! It would take a mighty good 
decoy to fool you! The birds you will see this Fall will be 
wise enes! It will take the very best decoys vou can buy— 
MASON’S DECOYS—to bring them in. Perfect coloration 
splendidly made—*‘they look as ‘live as the “live ones!”’ 
all good dealers. Interesting booklet on request. 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY 593 Milford St., Detroit, Mich. 





| make for years without number. 


| would be 
| temporarily to the bad. But I do know, 
| Yet my recent late season’s trip was well 
| nigh 


| and 
| should have done in the shop and tried 





| they will sell. 


| fortable. 


WADING SHOES 
By Ladd Plumley 


T is astonishing how a fishing chap, 

who thinks he is well up in the 
technique of the game, finds out that he 
can make the most amazing blunders. I 
have worn wading shoes of a — 
If 
should fail to know the size I wear it 
because my mind had gone 


spoiled because my _ under-water 
support had hopelessly narrow toes. I 


| did not notice that when I bought the 


shoes, and I did not notice the defect 
until I was far away from tackle houses 
shoe stores. Then I did what I 


on the shoes over the complete wading 
rig. And my toes were in torture of tor- 


| tures. , 


I slit the toes of the shoes with my 
knife, and even then suffered many and 
considerable pains. Yet the shoes were 
exactly the duplicate of what I had 
worn for many years—except (agony- 
giving exception)—that the toes were 
unduly narrow. 

I sent to the city for another pair. But 
it was late in the season and dealers had 
in stock none of my size. So I bor- 
rowed a shoemaker’s last from my farmer 


| host and clumsily re-soled a pair of an- 


cient waders, which I had arried with 
me, with soles from old shoes found in 
a rubbish heap. 


The story has its moral. Do not wait 


! : ° . 

for the beginning of the fishing season to 
| buy your own wading rig. Tackle deal- 
| ers are only human. 


They do not make 
up more wading shoes than they think 
If you wait too long, all 
the shoes of your size may be sold. 
The further moral is that the only’ way 
to determine whether wading shoes will 
be perfectly comfortable is not to depend 
on the stated size, but to carry your com- 
plete wading outfit to the shop, put on the 


| mackintosh leggins or pants* with the 
| heavy outside woolen socks, and make 


sure that your feet are absolutely com- 
Only by so great a care will 
you wade in satisfaction. 

A natty-appearing wading shoe is a se- 


| ductive abomination and a hobbling fish- 
| erman, casting his flies in toe-discom fort, 


is not likely to bring overmuch to the cook 
and the frying-pan. 

The old waders, which I .resoled and 
was obliged to use, had a gaping aperture, 
which opened its derisiveness even to the 
very sole leather. How this wound could 
be successfully patched up was a head- 
scratching puzzle. I thought of many 
methods, even of the expedient of sewing 
a rectangle of leather to the sock of that 
foot; but all plans hardly commended 
themselves until in the end a scheme was 
hit upon that proved as easy in its ma- 
nipulation as it brought a reliable and 
permanent repair. 

Do the readers of Frerp & STREAM 
know of the ingenious preparation called 
“Fixit,” manufactured by J. W. Thomp- 
son, Pheenixville, Pa.? This is a thick 
rubber paste. It can be likened to rubber 
putty. It is prepared for the use of auto- 
mobilists and punctured tires. But for 
patching a difficult hole in a wading shoe 
it is a really marvelous compound. 








8 
“PREMIER” MALLARD. 8. Patent Office 








:. «= gummed up the hole with the rubber 
| putty, gave the repair twenty-four hours 
to harden, and after two solid weeks of 
| use the great splotch of tough rubber 18 
| still whole with no hint of the endless 
chafings against the rocks of the stream 


*| bed. 
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SURF CASTING NOTES 

Ed. Davis, of the Asbury Park Fishing 
Club, broke the world’s surf casting rec- 
ord at the tournament held at Deal Beach 
by the Asbury Park Fishing Club, with 
a cast of 392 feet 3 inches, using a 4-ounce 
lead. The former record, made in 1915, 
was 379 feet 8 inches. 

The Ocean City Surf Casting Cup was 
won by the Asbury Park Fishing Club 
at the tournament held at Ocean City. 
This is the first time the cup has been in 
competition, and the winning club keeps 
the cup for one year, or until it is won 
from them by one of the other clubs 
interested in surf casting. 
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Learn to Mount 
Specimens Like These 


This advertisement is for every sportsman 
and nature lover, everywhere. Writeto-day. Send 
the coupon for our free books. They contain some- 
thing of great value to hunters, trappers and all people 
who love the out-of-doors. You should have this book. 
Write for it to-day. 














SURF CASTING T@QURNAMENTS 
Fietp & STREAM Pus. Co.: 


There is no doubt but that surf casting 
(it should be called turf casting) tourna- 
ments are rapidly coming into their own 
as a popular athletic specialty, and that 
it is a question of only a short time when 
this branch of the sport will take rank 
with the fresh water bait and fly casting 
tournaments. While the possibilities of 
variety in surf casting are not so great : 
as in the fresh water events, new varia- ‘ - 9 
tions are being added with each succeed- D ¥ Sh F h 
ing tournament. The game is practically oO ou oot or 1Isn : 
in its infancy, and no one at this time 
may forecast accurately what will happen, 
say, five years from now. 

Not only will there be new records, but . 
new events and new rules and reguyla- 
tions will, of a necessity, need to be de- 
veloped to meet conditions. 

The great problem that confronts tour- 
nament committees is how to secure 
greater interest from both competitors 
and the public. With the best casting 
talent in the country in competition, 
hardly a score of spectators are on hand 
to see new world’s records made. 

How can we get this interest? How 
can we develop new casters? 

Speaking from an experience of more 
than twenty-five years as an active com- 
petitor, as a promoter, and as a close 
student of various branches of athletics 
and sports, I would say that the answer 
is a simple one: Make the game inter- 
esting for the public, conduct the tourna- 
ments so that the public can tell what is 
happening—and they'll be _ interested. 
There’s too much mystery about the cast- 
ing tournaments as now conducted to 
hold the interest of the public. Appar- 
ently,.the latter hasn’t been taken into 
consideration at all. 

The recently organized Association of 
Surf Angling Clubs, the national govern- 








If so, youshould be able to save your beautiful and valu- 
able trophies. We can teach you how. We have 
taught over 35,0000f the best sportsmen of the country, 
and they are now doing their own taxidermy work with 
wonderful success. They save taxidermists’ bills and 
enjoy their spare timeasnever before. Taxidermyis the 
most fascinating of allprofessions. Wecan teach you 
to mount all kindsof game specimens absolutely 
true to life, by the latest and best methcds. Easily, 
quickly and perfectly learned, in your own home dur- 
ing your sparetime. Noneedof leaving your present 
employment. You can decorate -your home with Na- 
ture’s best art; you can double your interest in sports- 
manship. Let your gun and rod pay for your vacation. 
BIG PROFIT You can easily make from $25 to $50 

a month during your spare time, 
practicing Taxidermy, orif you go into the work as a profession 
you can make $5,0000r more per year. You can sell your own 
mounted specimens for big profit. You can make big money do 


ing mounting for others. You should investigate this remark 
able offer. 


This Taxidermy Book FREE 


We will send you this book on taxi- 
dermy absolutely free. It tells you 
all about our school and the most 
fascinating profession of Taxider 
my It will tell you how you 
can learn to become an expert 
taxidermist in a few months 
by mait—in your own home 
during your spare time. You 
need this book and it costs you 
absolutely nothing. Merely send in 
the free coupon. Write for it today— Northwestern Schoo 
it is free—we will also send you the -, of Taxidermy 
famous Taxidermy Magazine and hun- ,, 
dreds of letters from our delighted gradu- .¢ 7027 Elwood Bldg. 
































ates. Write today—now—immediately 4% Omaha, Neb. 
ing body, can d+} much toward populariz- before you lay aside the paper. ~ Gittins «thie, Cd nial 
ing these tourneys. Its officers and dele- NORTHWESTERN J = 
» » & mS ermy and the axidermy ag- 
gates are all closely in touch with the SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY # sina, also full particulars of your 
Si re a offer. All Free and prepaid. 
tuation, and I have no tloubt but that 7027 Elwood Building vA st eblicdins cn ue seek 


this body of earnest and conscientious OMAHA, NEB. 
workers will solve the situation. Mean- “A school for sports 
while, I would submit the following ob- ommend’ alee 
servations and suggestions, with the view ee pene CE 
of promoting discussion looking toward 
the betterment of the surf casting game: | 
The tournaments are too long drawa | 
out. They generally start at 8 o’clock in 
the morning, and are supposed to wind Be 
up at 6 o’clock in the afternon. Com- _ How much we can give for furs, not how /itf/e, is always the ques- 
petitors may compete in the various events oe we. We Se Sa ee 











f Name... cccccescsecccssesacesccese 
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us fi rst chance at best furs,and manufacturers come to 


at any time during the day. As a conse- us for their supply. Trappers, hunters and farmers 
quence, very little is done in the morning, | all over the country send catches to us because 
and there is a rush to get the crowd they know no one else cou/d pay more or would 
throu x} he fte pay so much. We will take your furs, too, on the 
; en in the afternoon. ‘ same basis. Write at once and get our price list 
; he program of events generally 1s | early. We tell you about every change in the market, 
[ not clear to the outsider, and seldom if You get the prices shown, No deductions for com- 
; ever have I seen a list of the competitors | m‘ssions or transportation. Liberal grading. 
; printed on the program. Most of the | BECKER BROS. & CO., Originators of Classified Price List 
pe Dept. G-2, 416 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
: clubs do not announce the distances cast, 0 a2, 120 W. 20th St-, Now York 


so that the public is kept in the dark as 
to who is casting, or what he does. 
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E. F. Warner, Publisher of. F 
Field-and Stream, Uses 
the Ves-Tong 


Whenever you see sportsmen of experience, whose 
outfits represent the final result of years of experi- 
menting and testing various types of equipment, nine 
out of ten are wearing the never- failing, ever-reliable 
*“Ves-Tong Automatic Shell Vest.’ 

And so it is no surprise to see such a wise old- 
timer as the well-known Elting F. Warner, publisher 
ef Fietp anp StreEAM, in the game fields of South 
Carolina with the reliable old Ves-Tong—his companion 
, shooting trip for over five years past—still 











on every 
faithfully doing duty. 
In “With the South Carolina Bob Whites,” by 
Warren H. Miller (Fretp anp StrEAM’s managing 
editor), pages 628 to 630 of this issue of Fietp anp Stream, appears the illustration 
which we have reproduced above showing Mr. Warner, his gun, his dog, “Shot,” and his 


Ves-Tong Automatic Shell Vest 


You, Mr. Sportsman, will do well to take the hint, and this year make the Ves-Tong 
yoyr hunting companion. 

How many of your exasperating misses are due to shells damp- 

“Ney ened or crimp-damaged by kicking about in a boat or lying loose 

Zs ; in hunting-coat pockets? Give your straight holding a chance to 

ZB bring down the game by seeing that every shell goes into the gun 

f a perfect as it came from the factory. The Ves-Tong is solving 

the problem for the “wise ones. Shells always protected, yet 

ready for instant use. A quick pull—and the shell is in your 
hand. Made for 12, 16 and 20 gauge. Sizes, 34 to 50. 





No. 70in Olive Green or Tan, best 
Catalog for the asking. 


No. 840, Olive Tan Color, $2.50. 
quality duck, $3.00 Prepaid. 




















ONE DOZEN METAL SIGNS $1.50 
Our durable metai “Posted”’ signs last indefinitely, 
Their water-proof paint defies the ravages of rust 
and rot, They can be nailed to any surface. Large 
letters painted in yellow and black stand out clearly 


—_ 


FOR A through the foliage. Banish the old style, ineffi- 
cient wooden or card-loard sixn that always needs 
renewing and costs as much as a dozen of these 


metal signs. Ideal for hunting and fishing clubs 
with large preserves. Size 944 by 644 inches, 15c 
apiece $1.50 per dozen. Delivery charges paid, 
Send check or money order, 


4 METAL SIGN CO., Dept, 16, RICHMOND,)VA. 
























Hard Wood 


Mission Finish 


GUN CABINET 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches 
Width, 28 inches. 


Invisibility 


The Joe Welsh 

is colorless and has no 
knots, A size forevery 
fish. Strength 4 te 80 
pounds; length, 3 to 9 
feet. Highest endorse- 
ments from anglers. 
Send this ad and 25 cts. 
for 3-foot sample. Other 
lengths in proportion. 
Write NOW. 


Joe Welsh 


Pasadena, Cal. 
Sole Agent U, 5. and 
Canada 








If interested, write for our special Gun 





‘abinet Catalog. 


MORRIS CANOES 


The canoe of refinement. Consult the catalogue. 


Send us your address for 
our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 
521 Broadway, New York 














B. N. MORRIS, Inc., 600 State St., Veazie, Me. 











THE SHYEST DUCK 


within range of your 
or Illinois River Folding werers. 
tages than any other decoy. 





is easily 
fooled 
“shootin’ iron’? by the use of our Automatic 
They combine more advan- 
Ask your dealer, or write to us for 


3. W. Reynolds D Decoy Factory, Chicago, U. S. A. 








catalog and prices. 
OMBINATION 


BASEBALL GAME-SCORE CARD 


FANBALL DELIGHTS THEM ALL, nn SeSectis, civ: 










ing every thrill and tense situation, Anerdye-spin of the disk is @ pitcher's delivery, 
the little run-a-round ball indicating result between diamonds of the Umpire Circle as 
the disk falls flat. A Peerless Chance Game for fun, mouey or excitement, and the 
price returned after a day’s trial if you are not greatly pleased with this classy vest 
pocket Baseball Game beautifully made in durable ce}luloid, 


A UNIVERSAL SCORE TABLET (irr yinocin but equally con- 


venient for golf, horse racing, and all other sports and games, also, the erasalle sur- 
Jaces are very handy for memoranda and figuring. No sportsman is up-to-the-minute 
without this extremely useful and entertaining device. Liberal terms to azents 
Postpaid for 50c¢. THE FANBALL (00., Box F.S., Seattle, Wash. 
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There is no good reason why entries 
for a casting tournament should not close 
a week ahead of the event, just as is 
done in athletic games, boxing tourna- 
ments, tennis, golf, or any other branch 
of sport. Then the names of entrants in 
each event, together with the clubs they 
represent, could be printed in the pro- 
gram. Lines could be left to fill in late 
entries. 

The record for each event, by whom 
made, when and where, should be printed 
at the top of the announcement of each 
event, and then an announcer should be 
employed to announce each cast as made. 
In this way the public (and the com- 
petitors) would know what was going 
on. These records should be kept and 
furnished by the secretary of the national 
association. 

Events should be run off on scheduled 
time. It is only in this way that the 
public can be kept interested in what is 
going on, who the winners are, and what 
they did. Can you imagine a set of ath- 
letic games where a high jumper could 
come in any time between 8 A. M. and 
6 P. M. and do his jumping, or a shot- 
putter do his stunt? This plan not only 
robs the events of the element of compe- 
tition, but‘also robs them of interest to 
the public. With the tournament start- 
ing at 8 o’clock in the morning, the first 
event on the program should be started 
promptly at that time, and run off to a 
conclusion, and the winners announced. 
Then the second event should be taken 
up, and so on right through the program 
With special, non-conflicting events, such 
as the ladies’ class, for example, a fixec 
time for starting these could be set, and 
they could be held in another part of the 
field at the same time that some other 
event is going on. 

Other clubs may take a leaf from the 
book of the Ocean City Fishing Club. 
That hustling aggregation some time ago 
adopted the plan of having a real an- 
nouncer give out the result of every cast 
made. As a consequence the have a 
bigger attendance than any I have seen 
at other tourneys. Incidentally, this or- 
ganization has done much toward pro- 
moting friendly interclub contests by pre- 
senting a $1,000 silver cup as a perpetual 
trophy for club team competition. 

How shall we get more of the surf 
casters into competition? 

Why, that’s just as simple as getting 
the public interested. Put on events in 
which they figure they have at least half 
a chance, and the entries will come tum- 
bling in. 

With an army of thousands of surf 
“fishermen” to draw from, why is it that 


up the tournament casting squad? I be- 
lieve it is because events are not sched- 
uled for the so-called dubs, or even the 
half-good casters. They aren’t given a 
chance. Why should a caster who can 
negotiate, say, 250 or 275 feet, try to 
compete against Davis, Simon, Clayton, 
Sahdala, Maginnis, Ellinghauser, et al, 
each of whom is capable of slamming the 
lead out anywhere from 350 to 400 feet? 

Too much prominence is given to the 
longest cast made. We seem to overlook 
the fact that surf casting is an outgrowth 
of surf fishing, where accuracy in placing 
the bait on a favored spot is as essential 
as distance. The programs should be 
made up of an equal number of events 
for accuracy and distance. A list of 
events should be standardized by the na- 
tional association. In addition to these 
standard events clubs should have the 
privilege of adding whatever special 
events they might desire, but records 
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should be recognized only for the stand- 
ard events. The list of standard events 
could be revised from time to time, as 
might seem best. 

One way to give the dub casters a 
chance would be to handicap them. But 
the game is so new and records so scarce 
that this would be difficult to do at this 
time with any degree of fairness. The 
plan suggested by James M. Gentle, of 
Asbury Park, as outlined in a recent issue 
of Fietp & Stream, and which provides 
for an automatic classification, is one 
method of giving the casters who are 
not topnotchers a chance for their white 
alley. This plan would lend interest to 
this particular event and give every one 
a sporting chance. The deduttable aver- 
age plan, with classes for different dis- 
tances, as used by the Asbury Park «club 
in their August tourney, is also another 
way of getting the dubs into the game. 
The latter, however, is practically a dis- 
tance-accuracy event, and would not tend 
to develop distance casting proficiency. 

By all means retain the longest -cast 
events for the V and open field, but give 
equal prominence and credit to the man 
who can make the greatest distance in 
five casts, and at the same time keep his 
lead inside the 30-foot lane. 

All tournament casting is now done 
with light, dry lines, and reels ordinarily 
not used in actual surf fishing. Some one 
can get his name enrolled on the surf- 
fishing scroll of fame if he will outline 
conditions to govern an event for fisher- 
men under fishing conditions. 

The conditions should be such that the 
man will compete in this event under ex- 
actly the same conditions as to lines, 
reels, rigs, etc. This might be done by 
adopting a standard outfit for everything 
except the rod, and making it compulsory 
for each man to use the same outfit in 
making his casts. The line, of course, 
should be wet. Several of the men inter- 
ested in the casting game have tried to 
outline regulations for such an _ event, 
which would class with the “fishermen’s 
bait” event of the fresh water casting 
tournaments, but up to this time there 
has been a hitch here or there. The 
writer has given considerable thought to 
this feature, but confesses that up to this 
time he has not evolved anything that 
would be satisfactory to all concerned. 
J. Maxwell Bullock, of the Ocean City 
Club, has outlined several sets of con- 
ditions, but I believe the ideal fisher- 
men’s casting event is still to be discov- 
ered or thought out. 

With the addition of the team compe- 
tition in the national association for the 
Ocean City Cup, and the interclub team 
matches, the writer can see where it will 
be necessary for field team captains to be 
appointed, who will have full charge of 
the teams while on the field, just as is 
done in baseball. The necessity for this 
was shown a year or so ago in an inter- 
club match. One of the men (on the 
winning team) who is a side caster was 
unable to get his lead into the lane on his 
first three casts, and as a consequence did 
not score anything for his team. His last 
two casts were inside the lines, fortu- 
nately. Had the scores been close a wise 
team captain would have instructed this 
man to ehange his style of delivery in 
order to keep the lead inside the lane, 
and get, say, 100 or 150 feet on each cast 
to add to his team’s total, instead of striv- 
ing for a big 300-foot cast only to have 
the lead go outside and score nothing. 
Team captains would be useful for con- 
ducting negotiations for their teams, for 
registering protests, if necessary, and for 
performing various other functions that 
would naturally fall to a captain. 

C. E. Horeate. 
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Recipes. 


Established 1857 


TUT TUTT TTT TNT TTTTTTTTTT TNT TTT NTT TTT TTT 
EMMI 


Forget anything but the MILK— 
and be sure that it is 


BORDEN'S 


When you take to the woods nothing is so closely allied to your comfort 
and peace of mind as a well balanced commissary. 
and if you have a good supply of Burden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, 
which contains both milk and sugar, and Borden’s Evaporated Milk you 
are sure that the milk end of your outfit is properly and safely cared for. 
Wherever there is a good grocer you can get Borden’s Milk. 


You might be interested in the littie book of Borden 
We'll send it if you will ask for it. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK Co. 


“Leaders of Quality” 


Milk is indispensable, = 


New York 











Maine 


Hunting Shoe 


Light as a moccasin (only 
330z.)with protection of heavy 
hunting boot. Warranted to 
stand hardest test. Water Elk 
tops and red rubber vamps. 
Rolled edge soles and leather 
innersoles, 

Price: 644 inch, $4.00; 8 inch 
$4.25; 11 inch, $5.25, delivere 
free on approval. 

Send for 1916 circular and 
guarantee tag, also free sam- 
ple of leather and rubber used 
in this shoe. 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 


Freeport . . . Maine 














ACORN UNI-LITE 
Turns night into day. 300 FREE 


candle power. Carry as 

a lantern; use anywhere 

asalamp. Weather-proof. For house, 
_ barn, garage, camp and around thefarm. 
Write for dig, freeoffer. Special oppor- 
tunity to farmers, stockmen and motor 
ists. Agents make big money. 

Ww toni; for new 1916-1917 offer. 

ACORN BRASS MFG. CO., 641 Uni-Lite Bidg., Chicage 

















TAXIDERMY—A FINE ART 
During the past 20 years thousands of Sportsmen who 
know, have sent me their choicest specimens — game and 
fish for mounting, skins for tanning. 

Get my prices before you leave on your trip. For best 
results send me perishable game atonce. Perfect work 


guaranteed 
Ww. C. KAEMPFER 
212 W. Elm St. Chicago, Iii, 











The BOY'S BOOK 


Of Hunting and Fishing 
By WARREN H. MILLER, £4 «seus 


Practical Camping Out, Wing 
Shooting and Game Fishing 


introduction by Dan Beard 


Chapters on bass, trout and muscal- 
longe fishing, tackle for boys, choosing 
a gun, trap shooting, wing shot lessons 
with the hand trap, quail, goose, rabbit, 
shorebird and duck shooting, rifles and 
how to become marksmen, camping 
outhts for boys, tents, cook kits, camp 
cooking, the hunting and fishing camp, 
woodcraft and permanent camps. 


HAVE YOU A BOY?— 
—THEN THIS IS THE BOOK FOR HIM! 
291 pp. 70 “how to” illustrations, $1.25 net 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


38 WEST 32nd STREET + NEW YORK CITY 








High Grade Rifles 
Less Than Manuf’r’s Cost 


Automatic, $18.00 Repeating, $14.50 


particulars on request. 
have serial numbers below 10,000. 





New Improved Repeating and Automatic” 


Standard Rifles. 
High Power, 25, 30, 35 calibre. 
as represented or money refunded. 


The hardest shooting and most accurate sporting rifle made, Orders with remittance havepreference. Full 
Parts for these guns will be furnished at all times. All improved Standard Rifles 


Guaranteed to be 


STANDARD ARMS MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 4, WILMINGTON, DEL. 











They mean 
foot comfort, 
safety and 
economy. 
No dirt- 


gathering 
holes. 50c¢ 
attached— 
gray or tan— 
all Dealers 
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Handy Hangers 


THE CAMPER’S FRIEND 
5 Five Useful Hooks 5 


That Will Hang potes 
Instantly 
Holds Clothing or Other Articles 
Convenient for Everybody 
=~ Can be folded and carried in 
eo pocket or grip to use when 
travelling or hung up permanently 
in home or o 
25 At Leading  Seueees, 
Cc Hardware, and Sporting 
Goods Stores 
Or BUTCHER’ MFG. co. 
I-43 Atlantic Ave., Boston 


indian Moccasins 
**Both Lace or Slipper’’ 
Made of Genuine Moosehide 
Men's Sizes 6-11 « 2 » at $2.7; 
Ladies’ or boys’, sizes 2-6 . at 
Sent “ema Pa Me me of aa! 
satisfactory. 


We Make the Finest 
Buckskin Hunting 
Shirts and Coats in America 
Carry in stock the largest assortment of Snow Shoes 
in he pared Also Handmade Genuine Buckskin 
and Horsehide Gloves and Mittens. Our Wisconsin 
Cruising Shoes have no superior as a Hunting Shoe. 
Send for free catalog today. 

METZ & SCHLOERB, No. 88 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 














SICKNESS—ACCIDENT 


CBRSIEB=E8 


OTECT 
YOURSELF 


LEWIS 
MEDICAL 
CASE 


Solid black cow-hide 


ot OB Re BE es Fe @ we BE bir 
RASZBRARRS ag h~ 5 


edies —al} open 
A a nfl FMB ome 


formulas. Alumi- 
num ecrewcap vials, 
yeaa edies in solid 

lorm—cannot spill 





—will not spoil by action of heat, cht or an. Will keep in- 
definitely gauze, bandages, adhe sive plaster, absorbentcotton, etc. 
Booklet enclosed gives full directions for their use also directions 
in first aid. Yon cannot afford tobe without protection in case of 
sickness or accident. Price, post paid to any address in U. 8. A., 
$5.00. Absolutely guaranteed. Mouey refundedif not satisfactory. 


Write fof circular 
LEWIS MEDICAL CASE CO. 2043 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


The Typewriter Opportunity 


Will you let me send you this Standard V isible Typewriter 

—the famous Model No. 5 OLIVER with Inbuilt Tabu- 
lator and Back Spacer—on FREE TRIAL? No money ir 
advance—no deposit—no C. 0. I If you find it to be 
the best typewriter you ever saw and want to keep it. I 
will make you a price that is 








lower than wholesale, and you 
can let the typewriter pay for 
itself out of what it earns foe 
you. Full Standard Equipment 
with machine Life Guarantee. 
Secause I save you the enormous 
selling expense by letting the 
typewriter sell itself, I can make 
yeu this wonderful price induce- 
ment Be sure and send to-day 
for free Catalog and Fell De- 
tails of this Greatest of Type 


writer Offers All information 


absolutely free Model No. 5 
General Manager 
Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 


Dept. 1087, 1510 Wabash Avenue, Chicago (37() 
Sees A RR ARR SEE TT TRANS 
THE ROSE ee DECOY 


Floats, acts, and 
looks like alive 
duck. It’s light and 
alwaysready. Sold 
byall good Sporting 
- Goods Houses. 

One man says ‘It folds up small and fools them all’’, 
If you can't get them write 
The Rose Folding Decoy Co., 3446 Evergreen Ave., Chicago 


FREE!-3 Books on 
2..Special Boats of 130 leading Boat Builders. 
7 2 and 4 cycle Marine Engine Catalog. 


-Book of Boats for work, fishing, cruising. 
Ask for any (or all) of them if you're interested in boating for pleas- 
ure or profit. Book one shows more boats than a motor boat show. 
Gray Motor Company r 
1042 ogy 2 Motor Bidg. 
Detroit, teh. 
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MY OFFSHORE WEAKFISH 


By Frank C. Speck 


| Winner Second Prize Weakfish, 1915 


Contest 


On Saturday afternoon, August 21, we, 
a party of five, left our cottage at Shawo- 


| mut Beach with as handsome a lot of bait 
| as one could ask for, and after a good 





half hour’s run we reached the fishing 
grounds, and started at oftce to get in 
touch with some of the big ones that we 
knew were feeding, as the tide was half 
in, and very little wind to interfere with 
the trolling, but it was only a short yo 
before a stiff breeze sprang up, and i 
less than half an hour’s time we were 
all anchored. We had two small dories 
besides the launch, and did all the chum- 
ming from the launch; we had at least a 
good hour of the still fishing when my 
friend, Ed. Bliss, had a terific strike and 
after a long struggle he landed a beauty. 

I was fishing in one of the small boats 
with my good friend, Mr. Schofield. He 
had been out with us on a previous oc- 
casion when we had come back skunked, 
and I was very anxious to show him that 
I really could land one of th2 big fellows, 
so when I suggested that we pull in an- 
chor, and start trolling he was quite wil- 
ling. The wind was quite stiff, which made 
it difficult to regulate the speed, but we 
started in, and it was not long before 
r-r-r-r- went my reel, and after giving 
him time to take the shiner that I was 
using for bait, I tightened up on the line 
enough to drive the hook home, and then 
it was a case of slowly wearing him down. 

On several occasions I almost felt as 
if he had gone because we had the wind 
heaving down on us, and it was no easy 
task to manage the small boat under the 
conditions, but fortunately I had an ex- 
perienced 4isherman with mef and one 
that would put up with all-kinds of diffi- 
culties in order to get a few hours’ fish- 
ing, and he was also a master with the 
oars, so in a short time I had the fish 
pretty well worn out, and after getting 
him close enough so as to handle him 
with the gaff we had him safely landed 
in the boat. It turned out to be the sec- 
ond prize-winner of Fietp AND STREAM 
1915 weakfish contest. 
PRIZE CONTEST CERTIFICATE 

RECORD. 
Second prize weakfish, 1915 Prize Fish- 
ing Contest 

Weight—11™% Ibs. 

Length—34!4 inches. 

Girth—17 inches. - 

Caught—August 21. 

Where caught—Narragansett Bay. 

Rod—Frost & Co., 5% oz. 

Reel—Vom Hofe. 

Line—Kingfisher, 9-thread. 

Lure—Live bait. 


Field and Stream—October, 1910 
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MY PIKE LAKE MUSKY 
By George A. Streeter 


Winner Fourth Prize, 
1915 Contest 


wanted to catch a 


I had always 
but my efforts in 


good big muscallonge, 
that direction in the good “Musky” 
waters of Northern Wisconsin had 
been without result until the month of 
August, 1916. A number of my friends, 
who had enjoyed ‘some fine sport with the 
“big ones” during ‘the month of June, 
1916, at Pike Lake, Lac du Flambeau, 
Wis., had highly recommended that place, 
and I decided to go there on July 18th, 
accompanied by my wife and daughter, 
fifteen, for three weeks of fishing. 

There had been rain almost every day, 
and on the morning of August 4th it was 
stili cloudy and looked like more rain, 
as Dorothy and I, with Archie, the guide, 
went up the lake towards the big rock. 
We had been casting perhaps an hout 
when I got a good strike and a splash, 
and as.I 
that he was on for keeps. Just at this 
time it commenced to rain hard, and as 
it was nearly noon we decided to row 
back down the lake to the resort, so I 
kept the line taut on the fish as we 
towed him a mile to our landing when I 
reeled him up and Archie gaffed him. 
This was my first over the limit, weight 
12% pounds. 

The next morning it was still cloudr 
and there was just enough wind to make 
the water good and rough. All of the 
other guides had left with their parties, 
when I came out with Dorothy and found 
Archie waiting for us. “This looks like a 
real fishing day to me,” said he, “I don’t 
believe we will ever see a better one.” 

There were no signs of fish until we 
got around into the bay, when Dorothy 
on her first cast hooked a 6%-pound 
musky, and in about five minutes she had 
him up to the boat and Archie used the 
gaff.. We continued along the shore of 
the bay, casting in towards the weeds and 
snags until we reached a point exactly 
across the lake. from the resort. Two 
small children were playing on the shore, 
and as I was about to cast I decided to 
see how straight a cast I could make for 
the head of the boy on the right, and 
drop the lure just on the edge of the 
weeds. The cast was about fifty feet and 
just as I intended, and as the lure struck 
the water I reeled, when, Bingo! there 
was a mighty strike, a great splash, and 
we saw a part of the curved side and 
back of a big musky as he cleared the 
water and made the dive. 

“You’ve got him, and he’s a big one!” 
called Archie, as he quickly started the 
boat towards deep water. I was not at 
all excited, and I believe this was partly 
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due to the fact that I did not know then 
how large a fish I had on and partly be- 
cause I had lost six good fish within ten 
days and had become resigned to my fate. 
We had some trouble in avoiding snags 
and weeds on the way to deep water, but 
we finally made it and then the guide 
commenced in the usual way to row the 
boat around in a large circle. The fish 
made for deep water and never came to 
the surface again, and I certainly had the 
time of my life as he made a dash to one 
side or the other or away from us, mak- 
ing the reel spin like a dynamo and the 
way he carried out that line, which for- 
tunately was a new one that morning, 
was a revelation. I took in line at every 
chance and when there was any let up 
to his fighting, but there was not very 
much of that during the first quarter of 
an hour. 

By this time I had been playing him 
for about 15 minutes, and he acted as 
heavy as a log and as spry as a cat. My 
thumb stall was worn clean through, and 
my thumb was cut in several places, 
caused by the line racing through. 





THAT 3934-LB. MUSKY 


“Now reel him in and swing him over 
to the right towards me,” called out 
Archie. This I proceeded to do as the 
fish was pretty“well tired out, and I 
looked over my shoulder as his big tiger 
head came into view. 

*“Hurrah!” exclaimed Archie, “you 
can just bet that this is the biggest 
‘musky’ that was ever cafight in these 
waters,” and with these words he leveled 
the gun and shot him through the head. 
The fish plunged, and I gave him line 
and then reeled him up again when an- 
other shot finished him. The guide then 
caught him under the gills with both 
hands and pulled him into the boat. 


PRIZE CONTEST CERTIFICATE 
RECORD 


Fourth Prize Muscallonge, 1915 Prize 
Fishing Contest 

Weight—3934 pounds. 

Length—5134 inches. 

Girth—23 inches. 

Caught—August 5th. 

here caught—Pike Lake, Wisconsin. 

Rod—Shakespeare steel. 
Reel—Wheeler-McGregor. 
Line—Neverbreak. 
Lure—Heddon Dowagiac 
redhead. 


No. 1702, 





Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a losing fight against 
heavy odds, and means a serious shock to your nervous system. So 
don’t try it! Make the tobacco habit quit you. It will quit you if you 
will just take Tobacco Redeemer according to directions. 
_ It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether you've been a user of tobacco for a 
single month or for 50 years, or how much you use, or in what form you use it. 
Whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine cut or use snuff 
Tobacco Redeemer will positively remove all craving for tobacco in any form in from 
48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will begin to decrease after the very first dose— 
there’s no long waiting for results. 

Tobacco Redeemer Contains no habit-forming drugs of any kind and is the most mar- 


‘ velously quick, absolutely scientific and thoroughly reliable remedy for the tobacco habit. 

/ _ 

, Not a Substitute 

Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, efficient 
treatment. After finishing the treatment you have abso- — 

lutely no desire to use tobacco again or to continue the use : 
of the remedy. It quiets the nerves, and will make you 
feel better in every way. If you really want to quit the - : 
cobacco habit—get rid of it so completely that when you ‘ _—— 
see others using it, it will not awaken the slightest q J 
desire in_you—you should at once begin a course of : 
; Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 








Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


A single trial will convince the most skeptical. Our 
iegal, binding, money-back guarantee goes with each 
If Tobacco Redeemer fails to banis! 
to the plain 
e cheertully 


full treatment. 
the tobacco habit when taken accordin 
and easy directions, your money will 
refunded upon demand. 


Let Us Send You Convincing Proof 


If you’re a slave of the tobacco habit and want 
to find a sure, quick way of quitting “‘for keeps” 
you owe it to yourself and to your family to 
mail the coupon below or send your name and 
address on a postal and receive our free book- 
let on the deadly effect of tobacco on the 
human system, and positive proof that To- 
bacco Redeemer will quickly free you from 
the habit. 


tor FREF Booklet 


bg NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., . 


Dept.sS2, St. Louis, Mo. 
fof booklet regarding the tobacco habit and aeeet tha 


Newell Pharmacal Company f.J-j Redeemer will positively free me from the tobacco habit. 


Please send, without obligating me in any way Rid 





Dept. 552, St. Louis, Mo. re Name . 
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a Town 
Safety Razor Blade 
does the work of 


When magnified, the cutting edge of a razor blade looks like 
asaw. After shaving, no matter how well you wipe the 
blade, moisture still clings between the microscopic teeth. 
As a consequence, very tiny particles of rust form and%be blade becomes 
dull and ‘pulls’’. 
Put 3-in-One on your blade before and after shaving. Then rust can’t 
possibly form. A little 3-in-One on your strop keeps it soft and 
makes the razor ‘cling’? when stropping. 
Try it and see. Your blades will last twice as long and shave 
cleaner. Send for our booklet “‘A Razor Saver” and 
FREE generous sample of 3-in-One Oil. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 152 New Street, N.Y. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Maine, 
Accom- | 


Gréenville, Piscataquis County, 
reached by Canadian Pacific Ry. 


Good Sport in the South | 


On my large, old rice plantation ten miles from George- | 


town, S. C., I have some of the finest shooting for deer, | modations at The Crow’s Nest, Burton R. 
turkeys, ducks, quail, rabbits, squirrels and snipe in this | Pal “ i a D si E d i 
part of the South. The finest fishing, both fresh and salt aimer, proprietor. eer an sma 

Water, on the coast. Private fresh water lake excellently | game. 

stocked, few hundred feet from camp. Most exciting deer | Eustis Franklin County Maine 
hunting with well trained horses and hounds. A remark- | to 1 ‘ + Se & Maine R ae ee P : 
ably attractive locality for visiting sportsmen. I have a | reacnec oy oston Maine iny. to ort- 
large plantation home overlooking the water and bunga- land, Maine Central Ry. to Fesington, 
lows which I use as lodges for visiting sportsmen, and to- Sandy River and Rangeley Lakes Ry. to 





gether with excellent Southern cooking, I can promise you ° . | 
Bigelow and by stage or automobile to | 


a long-to-be-remembered trip. . . 
: . Eustis. Accommodations at the Jim Pond 
Write at once and state when you can come, as I can “4 ’ . é tage o> 
take care of only a limited number and must know in Camps, Green Bros., proprietors, tor }< 
advance. ja day. Deer, bear, moose and partridge. 
Round Mountain, Franklin County, 

F. E. JOHNSTONE Maine, reached by Boston & Maine Ry. 


Round Mountain 
O. Blackwell, 
Deer, bear, 


Accommodations at 
Lake Camps, Dion 

prietor, for $10 to $16 a week. 
fox and partridge. 


Georgetown, P. O. South Carolina 


FINEST OF HUNTING 


Springfield, Penobscot County, Maine, 

FOR DUCKS, DEER, TURKEY reached by Maine Central Ry. Accommo- 

? ? ’ | dations at Bay View Camps, Joseph M. 

PARTRIDGES, SNIPE, FOXES | Patten, proprietor, for $10.50 a week. 

and other small game is to be had on my hunt- Deer, partridge and ducks. Guides $3 a 
ing preserve of nearly five thousand acres located | day. 


on Waccamaw Neck, one of the finest spots along Sourdnahunk Lake. Aroostook County 


the Atlantic Coast. Will supply guides, teams, Maine, reached by Bangor & Aroostook 
duck boats, bird dogs—in fact, everything except | 1 =" : 

Pe. ’ : y d “ross 
guns and ammunition. Hot and cold running oe to ng en en - — 
water and food of the very best. Boat communi- | >tream, then by wagon. 4 a ations 
cation with Georgetown, 12 miles away. Can ac- | at The Antlers, Charles Daisey, proprie- 


tor, for $2 a day. Deer and small game. 
Guides, $3 a day. 

Ashland,’ Aroostook County, Maine, 
reached by Bangor & Aroostook Ry. Ac- 
| commodations at the Forks of Machias 
Camps, Henry Rafford, proprietor, for 
$10 a week. Moose, deer, bear, partridge, 
ducks and woodcock. 

Onawa, Piscataquis County, Maine, 
reached by Canadian Pacific Ry. Accom- 
modations at the Deerfoot Camps, A. A. 


commodate but a limited number, so write early 
and make arrangements. 


» RALPH NESBIT 
Caledonia-on-the-Waccamaw, Waverly Miiis, S. C. 


‘Good Quail Sittion | 


(Really Plenty of Birds) 





General FRANK A. BOND, Buies, N. C. 


proprietor, for $2.50 a day. Deer, par- 

oe si ae tridge and small game. Guides, $2 a day. 

D U c K H U N T E R s Lake Parlin, Somerset County, Maine, 
reached by Maine Central Ry. Accom- 

It’s time to oil up the old guns and make preparations | 1 odations at Lake Parlin Camps, H. P. 


for that long-looked-forward-to duck shooting trip 


here on Back Bay, — for so many Lage ie as one of McKenney, proprietor, for $2.50 a dav. 
America’s greatest shooting waters, we can show you rea - 4 s 2 
shooting for canvasback, redhead, mallard, teal, widgeon | Deer, ducks and partridge. Guides, $2.50 
and ruddy dyeks, also geese. Make reservations early (0 a day 





West Palm Beach, Florida Ry. to Norcross, then by launch or canoe. 


’ R. SPORTSMAN! Do you wishtomakecomplete | Accommodations at Hunt’s Camps, ee: 
5 arrangements for a successful hunting outing after ° f ¢? ic 
Deer—-Turkey—Quail— Ducks— Squirrels, etc, | Hunt, proprietor, for $2 a day. Guides 
during Florida’s open hunting season—November 20th— ¥ "2 >) . sm; 
March 10th? Reservation must be made by Nov. 10th nd $3 a day I cer, bear and mall 
ECIL R. PHILLIPS “hd . x 
c Connecticut Lake, Coos County, New 


Representative Palm Beach County 


Field and Stream—October, 


pro- | 


BEST CHEF SOUTH PQTOMAC McKenney, proprietor. Moose, deer and 
Ladies always pleased References furnished | bear. 

Rangeley, Franklin County, Maine, | 

SHOOTING LICENSE $10.00. ’ ; “a y; +] 

reached by Maine Central Ry. Accom- 


modations at York Camps, J. Lewis York, | 


id disgppointment. 
c GEORGE W. WHITEHURST _Meddybemps, Washington County, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Box 11 Virginia Beach, Va. | Maine, reached by Maine Central Ry. to 
Wild celery and otter duck foods shipped to all parts of | Charlotte, thence by buckboard. Accom- 
| modations at Camp Meddybemps, C. W. 
—s | Stone & Company, proprietors. Deer, 
| woodcock, duck-and partridge. 
QUAIL SHOOTING SPECIALTY Kidney Pond, Piscataquis County, | 
Maine, reached by Bangor & Aroostook 





1g10 











| Record Tarpon Caught Here 


If you want the finest sea fishing for 
trout, redfish, mackerel and tarpon, 
come down to Coden, where they are 
in abundance. You can get ideal 
accommodations at the Rolston Ho- 


_ tel located on the Coast for $2.50 per 


day. You can also secure guides at 
reasonable rates. Right now the 
fishing is at its best. 


J.E. ROLSTON, Mer. 
Rolston Hotel, Mobile Co. Coden, Alabama 


Geel Hunting in Content 





Deer, Turkey, oe. Snipe and Duck Shooting near 
Georgetown, §. have hounds, horses, guides, boats 
decoys and all aie accommodations for parties. Sep- 


arate quarters and arrangements can be made for parties 
wishing to camp together. A house boat with comfortable 
bunks will be furnished for ducking parties without extra 
charge for parties of three or more Will accommodate 
eight. Fine salt-water fishing. Write for dates and ac- 
commodations. 


A.DALE _ Box 587, Georgetown, South Carolina 





SADDLE AND PACK 
HORSE TRIPS 
| IntheSanta Fe National Forest. 


Camps. Hunting and fishing trips. 
for information and booklets. 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN CAMP CO., Inc. 
E. J. Ward, Manager Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Permanent 
Write 


For Duck Shooting Parties Who 
Want a Real Outing 

We shoot from points—the most comfortable shoot- 
ing. You lose fewer days than other ways of duck- 
| ing. To save early rising and a Jong trip from your 
hotel in the morning, we live aboard a boat with a 
| cozy, well heated cabin anchored near the feeding 
| ground. We have the largest rig in the locality. 

Write, stating number in party and dates preferred. 
ERNEST P. HULSE, East Moriches, L. I. 





DEER HUNTING 


If you want to be sure of that “longed for’’ deer head 
trophy, oil “up "your gun and come up to Bear Moun- 
tain Camp for your shoot this Fall. Located in the 
} Cranberry Lake section of the Adirondacks, which for 
a number of years has been the recognized locality for 
real deer shooting have six new camps, built in 
virgin forest. and can promise you the very best of 
accommodations actual sport Make your reser- 
vations now. 
J. M. BALDERSON, Prop. 

Bear Mountain Camp, Wanakena,N. Y. 


and 





“Duck Shooters Read” 


| Go shooting where ducks are plentiful, in the large body 
of water called The Great South Bay, famous fishing and 
duck shooting grounds. I have one of the finest equip- 
ments in the waters, large double battery and 1,900 
Decoys to shoot from. Excellent accommodations aboard 
the yacht ‘“‘Alais.“’ Write or phone. 


CAPT. THEO. BLAND 
| PHONE 516 W BAYSHORE, N. Y. 
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THE LARGEST FIREPROOF 
RESORT HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA 
— wae 





NEW YORK CITY N. Y. 


aa ATLANTIC CITY N. J. 





Can Pri Paes fil fi ¥ 
~ MOUNT CLEMENS MICH. 


UNIQUE FEATURES: 
The vast Marble Exchange- 

flanked with Flowers and 
Sheltered Angles. the Forecourt, 
Fountain of Fate,Cloister Garden, 
Restaurant, Submarine Grill, 
Rose Hall, Library Tower, 
Belvedere and Three 
Decks looking on the 
» Boardwalk and 

the Ocean. 








Galen Hall. ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


Hotel and Sanatorium. 
New stone, brick & steel building. Always 
open, always ready, always busy. Table 





See| CLENDENIN 


i] Select, homelike, economical. 


If Coming To New York 
Why Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 
188 W.108 St. 
New York 
of parlor, bedroom, private bath for 
two persons, $2.00 daily per suite 
J Write forBooklet H.. with map of city 


and attendance unsurpassed 
SOUTHERN PINES N. C. 


HIGHLAND PINES INN. 





Suite 





BOSTON MASS. 


Home of winter golf, 18 holes near Inn. 
Horseback riding. Tennis. Turkey and 








& HOTEL sonsrwst 
» THORNDIKE 


cially Suited to the Requirements 
RISTS on account of its Pleasant + 





Linfield Damon, Prop. 





of BOSTONS-BEST-HOTELS (cap foe crn Bax 21) 





> Us 
Location and Accessibility from Every ix. 
= Point. —— 2 >, 


Forms for Nov. close September 29. 


Quail shooting. 700 ft. elevation. No snow. 
Pure spring water. Best of everything. 
Cottages. ungalows. Orchestra. Write 





ARK HOTEL@: 


Health & Pleasure Resort with 
the famous Mineral Baths for 
the reliet of Rheumatism. 

The fall Months are beau- 


tiful-a delightful 


Weymouth Heights, Southern Pines, N. C. time for t 


treatment-Hotel 8 





SU 
root-Open all year. aagaz FT - 





aking the 








Creamer & ‘Turner, Mgrs. Inn opens Dec. 1. 





WHERE-TO-GO is the highest class, most 
effective directory in the world of publi- 
city. Featured in 10 FAMOUS MAGAZINES 
More than 2.000.000 copies monthly. 





to the 


HOTEL BUTLER 5" 
Cafe without peer 
Rooms $1.00 up; with bath $2 00up 


SEATTLE WASH. 


Center of things. Taxi fare 25« 
Home coniforts 
traveler. A. CHESHIRE MITCHELL. Me: 
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betas os na 





THE BATTLE 


BATTLE CREEK Ft 


Sere 


ate for Meter 
CREEK SANITARI 





t 


ustrated Booklet 
~BOX 109 BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 

































Hampshire, reached by Maine Central Ry. 
For information on camps write to W. 
M. Buck, Canaan House, Canaan, Vt. He 
has guides and camps in the best sec- 
tions. Deer hunting. 

Beecher Falls, Essex Ceunty, Vermont, 
reached by New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Ry. to Falyan, New Hampshire, 
and Maine Central from there to Beecher 
Falls. Accommodations at Mettalak 
Lodge, W. M. Buck, proprietor for $40 
a week. Deer and partridge. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


Rock Hill, Sullivan County, New York, 
reached by New York, Ontario & West- 
ern Ry. Accommodations at the Six Lake 
House, Brown & Kennedy, proprietors, 
for $8 a week. Deer, partridges, rabbits 
and birds. 

Old Forge, Herkimer County, New 
York, reached by New York Central Ry. 
Accommodations at the Bay View Camp, 
O. C. Tuttle, proprietor, for $2 a day, $14 
a week. Deer. 

Wanakena, St. Lawrence County, New 
York, reached by New York Central Ry. 
Accommodations at Bear Mountain Camp, 
J. M. Balderson, proprietor. Deer and 
partridges. 

Beaver River, St. Lawrence County, 
New York, reached by New York Central 
Ry. Accommodations at Dobson’s, Bert 
Dobson, proprietor, for $1.50 a day. 
Deer, small game and ducks. 

Benson Mines, St. Lawrence County, 
New York, reached by New York Cen- 





tral Ry. Accommodations at New Inlet 
House, Fred and Emma Phelps, proprie- 
tors, for $2 a day. Deer. 

Forest Home, near Harrisville, Lewis 
County, New York, reached by New York 
Central Ry. Accommodations at the For- 
est Home. W. Humes and M. S. 
Humes proprietors, for $10 a week. 
Deer. 

Middle Valley, Morris County, New 
Jersey, reached by the Jersey Central Ry. 
Accommodations at the house of Mrs. 
Fisher for $12 a week. Partridge, rab- 
bit and a few woodcock. 

Glen Eyre, Pike County, Pennsylvania, 
reached by Erie Ry. Accommodations at 
the Rock Bound Camp, Mrs. A. W. Le- 
Ray, proprietress, for $1.50 a day. Deer. 
Guides, $2 a day. 

Canadensis, Monroe County, Pennsyl- 
vania, reached by Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Ry. Accommodations at 
Spruce Cabin Inn, W. J. and M. D. Price, 
proprietors, for $2.50 a day, $15 to $35 
a week. Deer and partridge. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


Long Key, Monroe County, Florida, 
reached by the Atlantic Coast Line Ry. 
Accommodations at Long Key Fishing 
Camp, Mr. Schutt, manager, for $4 to $5 
a day. Guides $8 a day, including boat. 
Tarpon, amberjack, barracouta, grouper, 
kingfish, Spanish mackerel. 

Palatka, Putnam County, Florida, 
reached by the Atlantic Coast Line. Ac- 
commodations at Putnam House, W. T. 


Ledbetter, proprietor for $3 a day. Guides 
$3 a day, with boat. Good large-mouth 
bass fishing. 

Camp Walton, Santa, Rosa County, 
Florida, reached by Louisville & Nash- 
ville Ry. to Pensacola, then by steamer to 
Camp Walton. Accommodations at Gulf 
View Hotel, Theodore Staff, proprietor, 
for $10 a week. Guides $2 a day. Large- 
mouth bass; sea trout, redfish, bluefish. 
Quail, deer, turkey and ducks. 

Salerno, Palm Beach County, Florida, 
reached by Florida East Coast Ry. Write 
to B. W. Mulford for full particulars as 
to accommodations. Salt and fresh wat:r 
fishing. Also quail, wild turkey, wild 
hogs, bobcats, red deer, black bear and 
the large Florida black fox squirrel. 

Fort Myers, Lee County, Florida, 
reached by Atlantic Coast Line Ry. Ac- 
commodations at “The Bradford.” Guides 
$5 a day. Tarpon, jewfish, kingfish, chan- 
nel bass, jackfish, trout, Spanish mackerel 
and many smaller fish. Deer and turkey. 

Floral City, Citrus County, Florida, 
reached by Atlantic Coast Line Ry. Party 
camped out. Black bass and pickerel fish- 
ing. Wild turkey, deer, snipe, quail, 
squirrels and opossum. 

St. Marks, Wakulla County, Florida, 
reached by Seaboard Air Line. Accom- 
modations at the Duvall House for $2 a 
day. All kinds of fresh and salt water 
fish, including tarpon, black bass, redfish, 
bream, sheepshead and shad. 

Leesburg, Lake County, Florida, reached 
Seaboard Air Line or Atlantic Coast Line 











For the 
Accommodation 
of Hunters 


Special Train Service will be placed 

in effect via the Caicaco & Nort# 

Western Ry. to the great hunt- 

ing region in Wisconsin and 

Northern Michigan. 

For sleeping car reservations, fish and 

game lew booklets, detailed maps and 

full information, apply to or address 

C. A. CAIRNS, G. P. & T. A. C.& N. W. Ry* 
CHICAGO 

















The Valley Ranch Co. 


is fully prepared to send pack outfits through 
Yellowstone Park, Jackson’s Hole, the Green 
River territory and the adjoining big game 
country. If you want to be sure of your elk, 


sheep, moose or bear, then come to the Valley 
Ranch. There is also excellent duck and grouse 
shooting. Hunting parties constitute one of the 
most important branches of the ranch’s business, 
and will be in charge of CARL JOHANSSON, 
head guide, one of the ablest men in Wyoming's 
mountains Don’t postpone your trip—1916 
will be your last chance at moose and sheep 
in Wyoming. Hunts must be arranged ahead, 
so write to 


Brooks & Larom, Props. 
VALLEY RANCH CO., Valley, Wyoming 





Forks of Machias Camps 


Finest Trout Fishing in Maine 


Partridges—Ducks— 
Woodcock—Moose— 
Deer—Bear 
Request bookl! and decide to 
A get hee try best game section in Maine. 
Telephone 


HENRY RAFFORD, Ashland, Aroostook County, MAINE 








Our Guarantee 


“Black Bass or No Pay” 
at Camp Meddybemps 


150 to the fly per day is easy. Plenty of white perch and 
pickerel. <-Deer, woodcock, duck and partridge are plen- 
Carap with baths and open fires. Beds have “‘Na- 
springs and ‘Silk Floss’’ mattresses. Large office 


tional”’ 
Home cooking. Milk, eream, eggs and 


and dining-room. 
vegetables all fresh. 


C.W.STONE & CO., Washington County, Meddybemps, Me. 





Big Game Hunters, 


If you are coming to Maine, let me arrange your trip 
in a new country where Moose, Deer and Bear abound. 
Your game guaranteed. Wire or write. 


F. W. McGOWAN 
Reg. Guide ASHLAND, MAINE 


* 
| Hotel, 





by Seaboard 
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Accommodations at Lake View | 
Mr. Herbst, manager, for $2.50 a | 
Bass. fishing. Quail, snipe and 


Ry. 


day. 
ducks. 
Ocala, Marion County, Florida, nities 
Air Line. Accommodations | 
at Harrington Hall, R. T. Adams, ‘pro- | 
prietor, for $2 a day. 
Homosassa, Citrus County, 
reached by Atlantic Coast Line Ry. 
commodations at The Rendezvous, 


Black bass fishing. 

Florida, | 
Ac- | 

: ae 


Briggs, proprietor. Deer, quail and tur- 
key. Also duck shooting. 
Coden, Mobile County, Alabama, 


reached by the Bay Shore Ry. from Mo- 
bile. Accommodations at Rolston Hotel, 
John Rolston, proprietor, for $2 a day. | 


Guide $5 a day with motor boat. Sea | 
bass, sea trout, redfish, black drum, 
sheepshead and tarpon. Good duck shoot- 
ing. 


Verona, Onslow County, North Caro- 
lina, reached by Atlantic Coast Line Ry. 
Accommodations at Pine Top Lodge, C. 
and L. P. Blow, proprietors, for $2 a day. 
Deer, quail, duck, geese and wild turkey. 

Wagram, Scotland County, North Caro- 
lina, reached by Seaboard Air Line, to 
Aberdeen—Aberdeen & Rockfish to Wa- 
gram. Accommodations at Woodcraft 
Cottage, Wayne McNeill, proprietor, for 
$2 a day. Deer, quail, turkey, rabbit and 
fox. 

Pine Bluff, Moore County, North Caro- 
lina, reached by Seaboard Air Line. Ac- 
commodations at E. G. Gay’s. Deer, tur- 
key, quail, ducks and wild hogs. 

Waynesville, Haywood County, North 
Carolina, reached by the Southern Ry. 
Accommodations at camp owned by the 
Appalachian Hunting and Fishing Club | 
for about 3 a day. Bear, deer, turkey 
and small game. Dr. J. F. Able is a good 
guide here. 

Buies, Robeson County, North Carolina, 
reached by the Norfolk & Southern Ry. 
Accommodations at Hunter’s Lodge, Gen. 
Frank A. Bond, proprietor. Quail shoot- 
ing. 

Georgetown, Georgetown County, South 
Carolina, reached by the Atlantic Coast 
Line Ry. Accommodations at plantation 
of Frank Johnstone. Mr. A. Dale, Box 
587, can also accommodate eight people. 


Quail, turkey,- woodcock, ducks, geese 
and snipe. 
Caledonia-on-the-Waccamaw, Waverly 


Mills, Georgetown County, South Caro- 
lina, reached by the Atlantic Coast Line 
Ry. Accommodations at plantation of Mr. 
Ralph Nesbit, for $10 a day, including 
everything, guide, etc. 

Merherrin, Lunenburg County, Virginia, 
reached by the Southern Ry. Accommo- 
dations at Pricis, M. E. Gee, proprietor, 
for $2a day. W. J. Lash is a good guide 
here, charging $1 a day. Deer, quail, 
squirrel, rabbits, etc. 

Virginia Beach, Princess Anne County, 
Virginia, reached by the Norfolk & South- 
ern Ry. Accommodations at the Club 
House, of which ©. W. Whitehurst is pro- 
prietor. Goose and duck shooting. 


MIDDLE W=STERN STATES 


Marcell, Itasca <ounty, Minnesota, 
reached by the Great Northern Ry. <Ac- 
commodations at Cemp ([dlewild, Walter 
Stickler, proprietor, for $12 a week. 
Good partridge shooting reported; also 
big game. 

Dorset, Hubbard County, Minnesota, 
reached by the Great Northern Ry. Ac- 
commodations at Fisherman’s Lodge, A. 
O. Wambold, proprietor, for $2 a day. 
Partridge, ducks and small game. Guides, 
$2.50 a day. 

Hayward, Sawyer County, Wisconsin, 





reached by the Chicago & Northwestern 





The Famous Imhoff Brothers Sextette 
New Brunswick Big Game Guides 


Camps located in the heart of Northern 


New Brunswick Game Land. Moose, Cari- 
bou, Bear and Deer abounding. Se nd for 
illustrated booklet. ou want one of our 
bark horn callers aa us fifty cents and 
we will send you one by mail prepaid. 


YMHOFF BROTHERS 
R. F. D. No. 1 West Bathurst, N. B. 














Big Game Hunters 
Take Notice! 


The best hunting territory in Canada, abounding with 
Moose, Caribou, Deer and Grouse, surrounds my camps. 
Arrange to spend your shooting days with me and you 
are sure to bag big game. I am prepared to take the 
best cure of my guests and can agsure you of good food, 
cleanliness and comfort. 


PERCY B. FALDING, Registered Guide 
Perth, Victoria Co., New Brunswick 


MOWAT LODGE 


on Canoe Lake Algonquin Park 


Come up here and we will show you some real fishing 
for trout and bass in Canoe Lake and nine others within 
an hour’s paddle of the Lodge. Also salmon fishing in 
the larger lakes. Canoe trips to all parts of the Park. 
Good guides. First-class table and beds. Terms mod- 
erate. Don’t waste your vacation—write us for booklet. 


J.S. FRASER, Mowat P. 0., Canada 


‘ 
Sh tir 1g d Fi hin i Q bec 

The finest place in the Province to spend your vacation. 
One hundred and fifty fakes within the boundaries of 
the club grounds; excellent trout and pike fishing. 
Moose, deer and bear in season, also feathered game. 
Outlying camps, good guides and canoes. Ten rivers 
cross the club grounds. Write for booklet and com- 
plete information. 


ALPHIDE TREMBLAY, Prop. 
Chateau St. Maurice, La Tuque, P. Quebec 


For Sale 


A SHARE IN OAKLAND CLUB. 
Turkey, Quail, Woodcock, Deer. 30 
members. 100,000 Acres. 


P. O. Box 337, Cape Vincent, N.Y. 














CHANNEL BASS FISHING 
STRIPED BASS AND KINGFISH 


Best Fishing on the Atlantic Coast 
An unusual opportunity to catch the fish you have 
been longing for. Reached via Penna. R. R. Ex- 
cellent train service and every accommodation. 
Rates $2.00 per day. Write 

GUS WITTKAMP 
West Jersey Cottages, Strathmere P. O., Corson’s Inlet, N. J. 


Ducks! Ruffed Grouse! 


The open season is near, so lose no time in planning 
that shooting trip. Here in Michigan we are looking for- 
ward to one of the biggest seasons in years and can 
promise you some real sport. That’s not all—good ‘‘eats” 
and a “‘comfy’” bed await you. Write now and make 


reservations for your party. 
Bellaire, Mich. 


H. D. SMITH 


Nature Calls You 


when business cares have weakened mind and body. Get 
out the rod, tune up the reel, and come up to the wilds 
of Pike County to fish and rest in one of my comfortable 








cabins. Bass, Pike and Pickerel fishing. Plenty of . 
fresh vegetables, eggs and milk. Beautiful scenery and 
fine walks. Booklet and rates on request. 


MRS. A. W. LeRoy, Prop. 
Rockbound Camp 





Glen Eyre, Pa- 
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C. D. Benack, proprietor, for $12 a week. 
Partridge, ducks and small game. 

Eagle River, Vilas County, Wisconsin, 
reached by the Chicago & Northwestern 
Ry. Accommodations at Tilden Bros. 
Resort. Partridge shooting. Also deer. 

Grand View, Bayfield County, Wiscon- 
sin, reached by the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. Accommoda- 
tions at the Camp-Fire Island Camp, H. 
A. Scotford, proprietor, for $2 a day. 
Partridge and small game; also deer. 

Minocqua, Oneida County, Wisconsin, 
reached by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 


Paul Ry. Accommodations at the Mercer 
Lake Resort, Mrs. M. J. Bishton, pro- 
prietress, for $8 a week. Deer and 
grouse. a 


Island Lake, Rusk County, Wisconsin, 
reached by Chicago,. Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Ry. to Big Lake Spur Station. Ace 
commodations at the Island Lake Resort, 
for $2 a day. Duck, partridge, deer and 
bear. 

Reserve, Sawyer County, Wisconsin, 
reached by the Soo Line. Accommoda- 
tions at a house run by Mr. Greenhagen, 
for $2 a day. Deer, bear, partridge and 
ducks. 

Oxley Station, Vilas County, Wiscon- 
sin, reached by Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul.Ry. Accommodations at Camp Ox- 
ley, John Oxley, proprietor, for $2 a day. 
Deer. 

Tomahawk, Lincoln County, Wisconsin, 
reached by Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Ry. Accommodations at the lodge 
of which Charles Sanders is proprietor, 
for $2 a day. Deer and bear. 

Floodwood, Dickinson County, Michi- 
gan, reached by Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Ry. Accommodations at Porter 
House, Charles Doan, proprietor, for $1 
a day. Deer, bear, partridge and small 
game. 


WESTERN STATES 


Rockport, Aransas County, Texas, 
reached by the San Antonio & Aransas 
Pass Ry. Accommodations at house of 
Andrew Sorenson, for $5 a day, $35 a 
week. Guides included in daily charge. 
Ducks and geese. Also tarpon in Ar- 
ansas Bay. 

Bayside, Refugio County, Texas, 
reached by the San Antonio & Aransas 
Pass Ry. Accommodations at Bayside 
Hotel, Jack Brightman, proprietor, for 
$1.50 a day, $8 a week. Ducks and geese. 
Deer hunting. Bass fishing in Aransas 
River and Copan Bay. 

Glorietta, San Miguel County, New 
Mexico, reached by the Santa Fe Ry. 
Accommodations at Valley Ranch, J. F. 
Miller, proprietor, for $9 a week. Quail, 
turkey, mountain lions, deer and bear. 

Las Vegas, San Miguel County, New 


Mexico, reached by the Main Line 
Santa Fe Ry. Accommodations at Camp 
Montezuma for $2'to $5 a day. Na- 


tive and rainbow trout. Deer and wild 
turkey. 

Redlands, San Bernardino County, Cal- 
ifornia, reached by the Southern Pacific 
Ry. Accommodations at Pine Knot 
Lodge, for $3 a day, $20 a week. Lake 
and brook trout. Ducks and deer. 

Pieta,, Mendocino County, California, 
reached by the Northwestern Ry. 
camped out. Good quail and 
shooting reported, also deer. 

Basalt, Eagle County, Colorado, reached 
by the Colorado Midland Ry. Co. Ac- 
commodations at the Basalt Hotel, E. P. 
Mattingly, proprietor, for $2.50 a day. 
ouse, sage hen, deer, bear and other 
big game. 
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No matter what other places 
you have planned to visit this 
winter see Florida first. 

Make your plans early, thus insuring 
choice of accommodations. 
pay you to write now and see for 
yourself how comfortably and inex- 
pensively you can go on low round 
trip fares from New York to 


Jacksonville, St. Augustine, 
Miami, Palm Beach, Tampa, 
Key West, St. Petersburg 


It will 


AND ALL OTHER 
Florida Resorts, 


Charleston and the Carolinas 
Clyde-Mallory steamers offer the ideal 


route— delicious cuisine, spacious social 
halls, latest magazines, 
comfortable staterooms, some with 
connecting private bath. 


broad decks, 


REMEMBER, meals and sleeping 
accommodations aboard ship are 
included in the fare without ad- 
ditional cost. 


Fall and Winter bookings now open 


Write for information and beautiful 
descriptive literature 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 
Pier 36, North River, New York 


, DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 


BOSTON—192 Washington St. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
701 Chestnut Street 290 Broadway 




















Big Game Hunting 
NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


Moose, Caribou, Deer, etc., after Sep- 
tember 14th. Also bear and smaller 
game. Guides and complete outfits 
furnished. Trips may be arranged 
by wire. Write for particulars. 


J. HAROLD McMURRAY, Secretary 


New Brunswick Guides’ Assn., Fredericton, New Brunswick 











Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. 

afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily 
advertisements is $5.00 per inch per month; 
as words, 


the sort who can 
and take advantage 


of red-blooded sportsmen, 
kennels in these columns 
5e a word per month, 
in all cases remittance order. 


must accompany 


THE BEST IN 
POINTERS 


i Puppies, Broken Dogs and 
} Brood Bitches, by Champion 
Frank, Fishel’s 









jolas R. 
Write me your wants, please. 
. HE 


FISHEL’S FRANK Box 20 





Hope, Ind. 








The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 
offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox 
aud Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Varmint 
and Rabbit Hounds, Enzlish Blood- 
hounds, Bear and Lien Hounds; also 
Airedale ‘Terriers, All doga shipped on 
trial, purchaser alone to judge the qual- 
ity. Satisfaction guaranteed or money fj 
refunded. 60-page, hizhly illustrated, ff 
interesting and instructive catalogue 
or 10c. in stamps or com. 











Hounds! Hounds! Hounds! 


Why not a well bred Fox, 
Coon or Rabbit Hound broke 
to fleld and guaranteed? 
Fox, Coon and _ Rabbit 
Hound Pups $5.00 each. 
Buy now and know your dog 
when the season opens, 
Stamps for reply and photos 
of dogs. 














Oorang Airedale 


Terriers 


Classy Young Stock 
for Sale 


OORANG KENNELS 
Dept.A La Rue, Ohio 











BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
118 West 31st Street, New York 

















AIREDALE, , SETTER AND D HOUND 
By Warren H. Miller, Editor Field and Stream 


160 pp., 30 illustrations, cloth $1.50, paper $1.00. Con- 
centrate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. This 
book tells you how to raise and train these breeds from 
puppyhood to maturity, and there is also a chapter on the 
pointer and Irish Setter. You will need this book if you 
are thinking of keeping hunting dogs. With a year’s sub- 
scription to Field & Stream, $1.75. Send checks direct to 


WARREN H. MILLER, Editor Field and Stream 
Printing Crafts Building, New York City 


=> & 








1 
Name on Collars tts 
are indispensable and they cost no more than the 
other kind, We pay parcel post. 





of this active 
each number and initial in both advertisement and address counting 


- eS 


market. Our rate for display 





BREEDING DOGS 


Fietp & STREAM Pvp. Co.: 

Being a subscriber to Frecp & STREAM 
and having enjoyed Mr. Miller’s “Aire- 
dale, Setter and Hound” very thoroughly, 
I am taking thé liberty of asking for a 
little advice. 

Hunting is my hobby, and I want to 
breed my own hunting dogs in the future. 
In establishing a small kennel of my own 
I can afford to be very exclusive on ac- 
count of its size, and can therefore use 


| only the very best blood lines obtainable. 


Will you kindly answer the following in- 


| quiries for me: 





THAD DORSEY CO., Guntersville, Ala. | 


1. Where is Ch. Mohawk II at ‘stud? 
2. Do you know any more celebrated or 
better English sefter sire? 

What special strain of English setter 
bitch would you send to Mohawk II in 
order to” produce a pup classy enough to 
use as a sire in the future in my own 
kennel? D. S. McE roy. 


Ans.—1. Ch. Mohawk II is no longer 
in the stud, but the Babblebrook Kennels 
offer four famous sons of his who have 
been recent field trial winners—Babble- 
brook Joe, etc. 

2. Mohawk II is a fine dog, but there 
are also good representatives of the Glad- 
stones, Whitestones, Eugene M., etc., 
must not be overlooked. 

3. I would send a Whitestuue or Glad- 
stone bitch to the Mohawk sire. 


CURING SOFT SORES 


Fietp & StrREAM Pus. Co.: 

I am a reader of your magazine for 
nearly two years and I have a valuable 
beagle that has sores coming on her that 
I can’t cure. They come as little blisters 
and break and then form a scab, and 
when it’s dry I can pull the hair out, too, 
and it heals up then and breaks out again 
somewhere else. It started on her ears 
first, and it’s about well, and it’s coming 
all over the under part of her neck and 
on the body and under armpits. She 
scratches and makes it spread more. I 
don’t think it’s canker, for it don’t eat, 
but it’s a soft sore; otherwise she is fine. 
The reason I write is I looked over about 
a year’s book of Fietp & StreAM and can 
find nothing in your questions and an- 
swers to be just like it. I used muriate 
of iron and Glover’s mange cure, but she 
can’t stand it. She nearly goes crazy 
when I rub it on. I don’t like to wait 
for the next issue, so I would be glad to 
have you tell me just what it is and how 
to treat it. I only feed her table scraps. 
I have a case full of F. & S. and can’t 
find anything like it. I wash her twice 
a week and use Creolin Pearson after- 
ward, and disinfect-her kennel and run- 
way wherever she touches twice a week, 
but it seems to get no better. The reason 
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me "DEPARTMENT 


Fietp AND STREAM readers are 


made up 
possess good shooting dogs. 


List your 
classified copy 
No copy of less than ten words accepted and 


BUYING A DOG 


FigeLD AND STREAM assumes no responsibility 
for statements made bY advertisers in these col- 
umns, but will gladly act as holder for the pur- 
This 


plan involves no risk on either side and gives you 


| chase money, pending any transaction. 


the chance to see your dog before your money is 
| out of reach. It will remove the cause of fre- 
quent disputes, hard to settle at law, where neither 
party was at fault, yet the dog did not make a 
Satisfied customer. This offer on Fierp anxp 
Stream’s part is open free of charge to all read- 
ers. 


English Setters, Pointers, Beagles and Fox Hounds 
| finest stock in the world, sold under positive guarantee, Our repu 
tation is backed by Field and Streani—a lifetime in the business, 
and bundreds of unsolicited testimonials from all parts of America, 
| Trained dogs and puppies shipped on trial. Send 10c. for catalogue, 
| prices, photographs, etc. HOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstown, Pa, 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS, 
hounds, English Bloodhounds, 
hounds, American Foxhounds, lion, cat, deer, 
wolf, coon and varmint dogs. All trained. 
Shipped on trial. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Purchaser to decide. Fifty. 
yage highly illustrated catalogue. 5-cent stamp. 
ookwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 


| FOR SALE—Coon, Fox and Rabbit Hounds, 
| thoroughly trained on fifteen days’ trial. Partly 
trained dogs and pups. Illustrated catalogue 10 
cents. Homestead Kennels, Fred Little, Mgr. 
Plainfield, Indiana. 

| BEAGLES—Broken dogs, 
$3.50 up. Trial. Geo. 
Pa. 








Irish Wolf- 
Russian Wolf- 


bitches and puppies 
Walter, Seven Valleys, 


Coon, Opossum, Skunk, Squirrel dogs. Setters 
and Pointers. Pet and Farm Dogs. Ferrets. 
Catalogue 10c. Brown’s Kennels, York, Pa. 


DOGS—We can furnish nearly any kind of 
hunting dog—coonhounds, rabbit hounds, bird 
dogs, farm, yard and pet dogs. Write us. 
Hatchie Kennels, Covington, Tenn. 

WANTED—Pointers and setters to train, 
Game plenty. Trained setters for sale, also 


some good rabbit hounds. Dogs shipped on trial. 
Dogs boarded. Stamp for reply. O. K. Ken 
nels, Marydel, Maryland. 

LLEWELLYN ENGLISH SETTER PUPS 
from registered Bench Show winning and highly 
trained, actual field working stock. Large, hand- 


some pups. Reasonable prices. Fred Peick, 
Edgewood, Iowa. 

BEAGLE AND RABBIT HOUNDS chee 
$10.00 up. Trial. Puppies female $3.50, male 
$4.50. . C, Henry, Glatfelter, Pa. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES whelped Au- 


gust 6th. Both parents registered. Sire a fiel 
winner. Write enclosing stamp. Clayton Wil- 
liams, Woodstock, Virginia. 

FOR GALE —Tea thoroughly broken rabbit 
and fox hounds. Good hunters and trailers. A 
few puppies, also partly broken hounds. Am 


brose Taylor, West Chester, Pa. 


FERRETS FOR SALE—Send for free cata 
logue. Geo. Schondel, Marshallville, Ohio. 


WANTED —Trained bear dog, Airedale pre 
ferred. Must be young and price right. J 
Murphy, Bradentown, Florida. 


TRAINED Rabbit and Beagle Hounds: Ed 
Leichtle, Cold Spring, Kentucky. 

AIREDALES—Puppies a specialty. Pedigrees 
contain such names as “Yuk Rjburi Swell, 
“Soudan Swiveller,”’ “Patrick Oorang,” etc., ™@ 
first and second generations. Prices $15.00 
Write me what you want. Pauline Smith, Sandy 
Hook, Conn. 















TRAINED RABBIT HOUNDS, Foxhounéil 
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I don't believe it’s canker is because it 
don’t crack her ears open 
squeezed open the blisters. 

H, G. Stax. 


Ans.—Your beagle has eczema. You 
must change her diet, as it comes first of 
all from food that does not agree with 
her. Cut out table scraps, oatmeal, and 
corn bread for the present and feed her 
stale bread baked to a golden brown in 
the oven, plus broken-up dog biscuit (old 
grist mill), with a dog meat broth poured 
over it. Get her a pound of 12-cent shank 
meat twice a week and boil in a kettle. 
Pour the broth over the bread and biscuit 
and feed her a little of the meat at the 
night feeding. Wash her sores with 
strong solution of Epsom’s salts and send 
to the Kenwyn Kennels, Point Pleasant, 
N. J., for a bottle of Kenwyn Koat Kure. 
It often works in obstinate cases of ecze- 
ma that yield to no other treatment. Get 
a box of sulphur and cream of tartar 
tablets at the drug store and break one 
up and mix with the food of her night 
meal.—Eb. 


EAR CANKER 


Frecp & StrEAM Pus. Co.: 

I have a spaniel and he has something 
the matter with his ears. He is always 
scratching them or shaking his head, and 
yelps as with pain when they are touched. 
His ears have an offensive odor, and are 
running more or less all the time. I have 
bathed them with salt water, but it does 
not seem to help any. 

I would like to know what is the mat- 
ter and also a remedy, and would be 
obliged if you could furnish me with 
such. A. R. JacKson- 

Ans.—Your spaniel has external otitis, 
or ear canker, probably from overeating 
and lack of exercise as basic cause. See 
that he gets a good run at least twice a 
day and goes out with you whenever you 
go for a walk. A mild solution of bo- 
racic acid in lukewarm water poured fhto 
the ear passage once a day will take care 
of the interior inflammation, and what- 
ever sore part of the ear can be reached 
with the fingers had best be rubbed with 
zinc ointment for eczema, which you can 
get at the drug store. Hockwalt gives 
the following ear lotion: Goulard’s ex- 
tract of lead, 1 oz.; laudanum, 1 oz.; fluid 
extract witchhazel, 1 oz.; water, 2 oz. A 
teaspoonful warmed and poured into the 
ear once daily. Try this if the boracic 
acid solution does not appear to be strong 
enough.—Eb. 


TO REGISTER A DOG 


Fietp & StrEAM Pus. Co.: 

Will you kindly give me the address of 
the parties whom I should write to in 
regard to registering an Airedale dog? 

L. SLAMAN. 

Ans.—American Kennel Club, 1 Liberty 
Street, New York City. The registration 
fee is $1.00, and pedigree for three gen- 
erations back is required.—Eb. 





CARSICK DOG 


Fietp & StrEAM Pus. Co.: 

I am writing you in regard to a Llew- 
ellyn pup that is about 4% months old. 
She gets very sick when she goes for a 
tide in the auto. She vomits and slob- 
bers all over herself. Is there anything 
I can give her, or do to prevent this? 

Forrest LEATHERMAN. 

Ans.—Pup is too young for automobile 
tides and evidently has weak stomach. 
Dogs vomit very easily. * Best leave her 
home until she is at least a year old.—Eb. 
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LLEWELLIN SETTERS (Whelped July 21, 1916) 


Sire, Cord’s Count Gladstone (15775 F. D.S. B.). 


Grandsire, Ch. Lady’s Count Glad- 


stone (1900 F. D. S. B.), field trial and bench show winners and as perfect shooting dogs as 


ever produced in this country. 


F.O. PRICE, 


Write for booklet, pedigree and prices. . 
26 Nowell Road, 


Melrose Highlands, Mass. 





~ FIFTY NICE RABBIT HOUNDS country 
raised. Any size, kind or color. Reasonable 
prices. Photos ten cents. Harry Welsh, May- 
port, Pa 
FOR “SALE— Registered Irish Setter pups, six 
months old. Sire and dam fine hunters and 
retrievers. No better blood lines. Would sell 
dam, price $100.00. Will exchange one pup for 
good trap gun or tent and camping outfit. M. B. 
Collins, 1303 Ash Street, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


FULL PEDIGREED Great Dane pups. Prices 
reasonable. E. J. Brown, Stratton, Me. 
GLENWOOD KENNELS, Corbett, Maryland, 


offer for sale trained Setters and Beagles, Coon 
and Opossum Hounds. Prices reasonable. 
FOR SALE—Fine litter of English Setter 


puppies, three months’ old. Sire and dam both 


registered. Prices reasonable. Photos on re- 
quest. Mrs. Huber Weaver, 1073 Franklin 
Street, Johnstown, Pa. 

AIREDALES, ENGLISH SETTERS, Rus- 
sian Wolfhounds and Bostons. A _ select lot. 
Describe wants. Satisfaction guaranteed. Paul 


Grouse, Littlestown, Pa. 

HUNTING AIREDALES—Best blood in Amer- 
ica. No fancy prices. Hear what others say 
before buying elsewhere. Rockhill Kennels, 
Barryville, N. Y. 

TRAINED, PEDIGREED BEAGLES started 


and puppies. Also Rabbit and Fox hounds. 
Trial. Keystone Kennel, Columbia, Pa. 

THOROUGHLY BROKEN Beagle Hounds 
guaranteed good hunters and not gun-shy. 


Warren Henderson, Downingtown, Pa. 

THE GEORGIE CREEK KENNELS of 
Brighton, Tenn., have some of the best Pointers 
and Setters in the South for the money. 

BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS—Grown 
stock and puppies ready to train. Photos 4c 
stamps. Stanford Kennels, Bangall, N. Y. 


A WELL-BROKEN SETTER for sale. Four 


years’ old. Trained on quail, pheasants ~ 
grouse. Is a arama 4 s shooting uti 
trieves_ well. rice $50.00. NX boosie 


Corbett, Maryland. 

BLACK TONGUE—Absolute positive cure, 
also immunizes. Price $2.00. Southern Chem- 
ical Co., Lexington, Ky. 

AIREDALES—Puppies, dogs or brood 
matrons. _We also breed Collies. Write for 
list. W. R. Watson, Box 700, Oakland, lowa. 

COONHOUNDS and combination hunters for 
coons, ‘possums, squirrels, etc., thoroughly 
trained, gladly sent anywhere on free _ trial; 
large new catalogue profusely illustrated, the 
most elaborate catalogue of night hunting dogs 
ever printed, 10c. Southern Farm Coonhound 
Kennels, Selmer, Tenn. 

ENGLISH BEAGLE PUPPIES for sale. Bred 
from bench show and field trial winners. We 
breed only high-grade stock that know how and 
will hunt, onl they produce their like. Prices 
$10.00 and up. Bumo Kennels, Alburtis, Pa. 

HARLEY P. LATHROP, trainer of high class 
shooting dogs. Limited number as I individu- 
ally train each dog. Birdiest grounds in coun- 
try. Illustrated beoklet. References given and 
demanded. Winter address, Bay City, Texas. 


M AN GE. Eczema, Ear Canker, Goitre. cured 


or no charge. Write for particulars 
describing trouble. 


ECZEMA REMEDY CO. Hot Springs, Ark. 

FOR SALE—High Class Fox Hounds and 
English Beagle Hounds, also a fine lot of~pups 
ready to train. State your wants and enclose 4 
cents in stamps for reply. D. J. Miller, R. R. 
No Fredericksburg, Ohio. 


MOUNTAIN BRED AIREDALES—Big 
healthy pups from_big husky hunters of royal 
breeding. Ozone Kennels, Box 335, Fort Col- 
lins, Colo. 


FOR SALE—English Llewellyn, Irish setter 
pups and trained dogs, pointers, spaniels and re- 
trievers, good stock, prices reasonable. Enclose 
stamps for description. Thoroughbred Kennels, 
Atlantic, Lowa. 

BEAGLE PUPS—Two months’ old, bred from 
the best hunters. Pedigreed. Males, $4.50; 
females, $3.50. Thoroughly broken Beagles and 
Rabbit hounds, $10.00 to $15.00. Trial. D. H. 
Hamme, Seven Valleys, Pa. 

IRISH WATER SPANIELS—The best duck 
dog. I breed workers from registered stock. 
Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. Percy K. 
Swan, Box 30, Chico, Calif. 

BEAGLE PUPPIES WINNERS—Males $4.50, 
females $3.50. Broken beagles on trial cheap. 
M. W. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 

HUNTING AIREDALE PUPPIES from work- 
ing Northern raised stock. Everything pedi- 
greed. $10.00 and up. J. H. Stephenson, Boyne 
Falls, Mich 

FINE RABBIT gy? trailers with 
lots of music. Price $12.0 hy pay more? 


H. C. Sparks, West Union, “nic. 


| us what you want. 
J 








FERRETS FOR SALE—White or brown, large 
or small, either sex. Stamp appreciated. J. E 
Younger, Leavittsburg, Ohio. 

ROCKAWAY BEAGLES—Royally bred. 
Rockaway Beagles, 


Tell 
White- 
house, N. J. 

FOR SALE—Fox, 
| Coon Hounds. 
mon, Pa. 

BROKEN RABBIT DOGS—$8.00, $10.00, 
$12.00 to $15.00. Pedigreed pups $3.50 to $4.50 
Harry Bowman, Seven Valleys, Pa. 

FOXHOUND PUPS from some of the 
hunters and stayers in the Northland. 
and $8.00. J. H. Stephenson, Boyne 
Mich. : 

FOR SALE—Fine litter of 
from working stock. ales $10.00, females 
$5.00 each. E. G. Replogle, Versailles, Ohio. 

A THOROUGHLY BROKEN Chesapeake Bay 
Duck Retriever. (Bitch.) Pedigreed and regis- 
tered. Trained and used by a market gunner 
Has retrieved hundreds of ducks. Broken to 


Rabbit, 
Kennels, 


Beagle, 
Hillside 


Skunk and 
Toughkena 


best 
$5.0¢ 
Falls 


Airedale pups, bred 


boat. Marsh and blind shootin Few dogs 
her equal as a duck retriever. ice, $150.00 
Also young dogs partly broken—just right te 
shoot over this Fall. John Sloan, Lee Hall, Va 


FOR SALE—Three fox hounds, two and four 
years. Broken. Price $10.00. Pups $2.50 each. 
NV. F. Bradshaw, Box 40, West Point, N. Y. 

TWO LITTERS choicely bred English Setter 
Puppies from registered parents, “Seven Orange 
Beltons,” “Nine Blue Beltons,” males $10.00, 
| females $8.00. Two registered brood bitches at 


| $15.00 each. Sold on approval. V. J. Michalek, 
Victor, Iowa. 
RABBIT HOUNDS for sale. Sent on trial. 


| Stamp for circular. Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, 
Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Pair of beagles, broken. Sired 
rd a champion. Also pup nicely started. James 

Whalen, Whitehall, 7. 

“SHE PALMER ATREDALES are standard 





bred and real sporting terriers. 
companions on all game. 
Write R. Palmer 
About Aijredales’’), 
Washington. 


Ground hunting 

Puppies $15.00 each. 
(Author. of book “All 
Colman Bldg., Seattle, 


FOR SALE—Ten thoroughly broken Rabbit 
and Fox Hounds. Good hunters and trailers. 
A few puppies, also partly broken hounds. Am- 
brose Taylor, West Chester, Pa. 

FOXHOUND PUPS—Pedigreed stock. Parents 
hunters and stayers. Field Foxhound Kennels, 
Somers, Conn. 


TRAINED FOX AND WOLF Hounds. Also 
Coon and Varmint Hounds. John W. Burks, 
Bolivar, Mo. 

LLEWELLYN SETTERS ffor sale. Bert 


Yoder, Box 143, Pine Grove, Pa. 

NOW IS THE TIME to buy your hunting 
dogs. We have trained and untrained Coon, 
Skunk, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Prices reason- 
able. Enclose stamp. T. M. Frump, Route 10. 
Hillsboro, Ohio. 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION 

FOR SALE—Brand new twelve gauge Reming- 
ton “Premier” Pump gun, full choke matted 
top barrel, gold shield, trigger and button. Cir- 
cassian Walnut straight grip stock, Day’s Recoil 
Pad. Gun and extras cost Hundred Dollars 
wholesale. First draft for $75.00 gets it. L. W. 
Fenske, Intake, Montana. 


FOR SALE—Winchester 30-30 Carbine, 7 


shots, Silver’s recoil pad, Lyman receiver rear 
sight. Good condition. Will sell at a bargain, 
$15.00. Gunman, care Field and Stream, 461 


Eighth Avenue, New York City. 

$80.00 L. C. SMITH 12. Perfect condition. 
Sacrifice for $40.00. No exchange. Pierre 
Chouteau, 5579 Clemens Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

TWO FINE NEW GRADE H. Lefever double 
guns, samples, 30 in. twist barrels, left full 
choke, right modified, standard weight and drop, 
sell for $33.00, my price $25.00 each. Will ship 
C. O. D., allowing examination. H. L. Green, 
Lake St., Ithaca, N. Y 

FOR SALE ONLY, Savage 
down .32-40; Winchester .351 automatic; Marlin 
model 27, .25 rim-fire; Fox A. E. 12 ga. shotgun. 
These guns are in new condition, Lyman sighted, 
with cartridges, etc. Write Scott Smith, Carth- 
age, N. Y. 

BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE all sorts old-time 
and modern firearms. Stephen Van Rensselaer 
Antiques, 22 East 34th Street, New York. 

FOR SALE—Twelve. gauge Ithaca shotgun 
and reloading outfit in first-class condition. 
$15.00. Write for particulars. David Ras- 
musser, Oxford, Indiana. 

FOR SALE-—-New and used firearms. 
for bargain list. 
Missouri, 


saddle gun take- 


; Write 
Walter Harrington, Carthage, 
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“LANE GREY’S 
“LUCK!” 


A year ago he broke the swordfish rec- 
ord at Santa Catalina 

“His luck!” 

Last winter he 
at Long Key 

“His luck” 


broke the sailfish record 


again 





ZANE GREY 
Master Novelist, “Been There” Sportsman and Virile American 


He caught a waahoo. Nobody ever heard 


of a waahoo— 


‘His luck,” of course. 
But if you read Dr. Grey’s stories of 
his experiences on his fishing and hunting 


you know he is a fighter and a stayer. 
Ex-big league ball-player, right there with 
the pep, he is the livest big-game fisher- 
man on the map. 

And how he can write! 

Read his latest and best “been there” 
stories of his biggest achievements, pub- 
lished exclusively in RECREATION, the 
“Been There” Sportsman’ s Magazine. 
“Some Queer Fish” in the October num- 


trips 


ber is worth the price of a year’s sub- 
scription. His sailfish story in the De- 
cember number will be better still. 

Of course there are other big stories, 
toa. Billy Snow’s Own Story starts in 


the October number—another of RECRE- 
ATION’S big exclusive features. Every- 
body loves “bully Billy Snow.” 

And everybody is for RECREATION, strong as 
mustard t is so good, every number such a 
“square méal’’ of live interesting and useful read- 
ing matter (a dozen top-notch special stories and 
articles and a score of meaty, authoritative, up- 
to-the-minute departments). And so attractively 
gotten up, so splendidly illustrated®with big, strik- 
ing, unusual photo-pictures. Size of page 8% 
x 10% inches. Subscription price, $1.50 a year. 


Here Is Your Opportunity 
By special arrangement with Zane Grey's publishers, Harper & 
gp » WO are enabied te give you as anew subscriber a copy of 
his splendid new 1916 popular novel of the Mexican berder, 
“THE BORDER LEG LEGION,” reguiar Harper $1.35 edition, together 


he 

m [7heBORDER 
t| |< LEGION 
5 








MARPER & BROTHERS, PURLISERS 











with RECREATION for the next ten months, beginning with the 
Gteber number containing Zone Grey's big story and the first 
chapter of Billy Snow's autebiogr: , total value exclusive of 
postage $2.85, mailed to any address nthe United States pest 
poid for jus: $2.00. Send stamps, meney order, check 
curreacy A risk. Money back ifme satisfied. 


yeseeueem USE THIS COUPON eusetaaua 
RECREATION, 2 West 33rdStreet, New York 


For the enclosed $2.00 enter my name on your sub- 
scription list as a new subscriber to receive RECRE- 
ATION for the next 10 months, beginning with the 
October, 1916, issue, and send me postpaid a copy 

of Zane Grey’s new novel, “THE BOR- 
DER LEGION.’ 


50 cents for Canada 
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SPORTSMAN S WORKSHOP 


SPLIT BAMBOO ROD MAKING 
By Perry D. Frazer 
Part IV 


ROCURE a small 

German silver wire, 
each 3/64-inch thick. 
reel-seat and down to the cane, fitting it 
with a suitable length of the wire, and 
file off the end flush with the surface. 
Mark a place at about the center of fe- 
male ferrules,,and toward the end of 
male ferrules, and securing the joint in 
a vise, drill carefully entirely through 
each ferrule, fit pins and smooth off the 
ends. When a good ferrule is properly 
cemented, then pinned through, it should 
never work loose unless exposed to the 
drying incident to steam-heated places. 
Cement alone will hold most ferrules, 
and this method will answer for the be- 
ginner who may not be handy in deli- 
cate work, but all of the best rods are 
equipped with pinned ferrules, and it is 
seldom indeed that one of them ever 
comes loose, even when kept in very dry 
places. 

In selecting the guides for your rod, 
try to procure tops fitted with phosphor 
bronze, or failing in that, hard steel rings. 
For the hand guide agate is all right, though 
I dislike agates for fly rods for the rea- 
son that they are so easily broken. 
Bronze is better im every way, and as it 
is a so-called greasy metal, it wears but 
slowly, and to offset this, the rings may 
be turned now and then and cemented 
with a drop of shellac. For the other 
guides select bronzed snake rings and have 
them a trifle larger rather than too small, 
so that the line will render through them 
freely. It is a curious fact that the 
total number of guides for a fly rod is 

generally 13. May it be a lucky number 
with you. 

Wind your rod a little at a time, par- 
ticularly if the work be done at night, 
as colored silks are very trying to the 
eyes. Begin at the winding-check, and 
after putting on a few windings there— 
perhaps a fancy pattern—wind the fer- 
rules and next the tops, and coat all 
windings with white shellac, applied with 
a very small artist’s brush. By shellack- 
ing the windings as you go along you 
will protect all of those that are com- 
pleted from possible fraying while you 
are working on the rest. 

Place the hand-guide eighteen inches 
or two feet from the hand-grasp, as best 
suits your style of fishing. The next— 
or first snake guide may be about a foot 


and a twist drill, 
Drill a hole in the 


| further away, the next one ten inches 


further, the next one nine inches, and so 
on, the distance between guides dimin- 
ishing steadily, with the topmost guide 
not more than five inches from the top. 
Tie all the guides on, with one short 
piece of thread on each, and line them up 


carefully. if all are placed in the center 





| of one of the strips, they will be fairly 


section of hard | 
| ing 








true, but now and then a guide is bent a 
little more than others so that careful 
and frequent aligning is necessary. 
With the guides, begin to wind the end 
you have not tied on with thread, wind- 
toward the bow of the guide, not 
away from it. Begin by winding over the 
turned-down end. Then, when about six 
turns of silk only remain to be finished, 


| lay a separate loop of waxed silk length-* 
wise of the cane, 


wind over it until that 
winding is completed, when the end is 
pushed through the loop, pulled down 
under the winding and cut off. 

By this method it is practicable to put 
on very narrow bands, as in a pattern of 
various colors, in which each complete 
band consists of only three turns round 
the cane. In this case the pull-through 
loop is wound over at every turn, the 
ends coming out, one on either side, to be 
cut off with a sharp knife. 

Winding silk may be had at all tackle 
stores, generally in sizes A, O, OO, and 
OOO. A is the standard size of sewing 
silk sold in all dry. goods stores, but 
while the larger sizes—B, C and D—are 
also kept, it is seldom that sizes smaller 
than A may be had, except possibly in 
black. Size 000 is neatest for fly rods, 


‘but 0 is generally satisfactory, and easier 


to obtain. 

As to colors, red and green are the 
favorites, but in recent years jasper silk 
has been much used. This is made up 
of black and white threads twisted to- 
gether, and when windings of this silk 
are edged with three or four turns of 
red, the combination is very neat. Brown 
and white jasper silk gives a still nicer 
effect. 

For light fly rods, pale yellow wind- 
ings with blue edgings are handsome. 
This combination is sometimes used on 
the guides and at the ferrules, while 
all narrow windings are yellow. 

As all silk in shellacked and varnished 
windings loses its sheen, and is darkened, 
it is well to keep this in mind in select- 
ing silk of any color. The shade of red 
to use is very pale—almost pink. Grass 
green comes out bright and _ strong. 
Lemon yellow is a good shade, and if 
blue is used, it should be very light, as it 
darkens perceptibly. 

When the rod has been completely 
wound, shellac all windings again, then 
in a day or two varnish the rod. Good 
rod varnish is sold by all tackle dealers, 
but if this is not available, use extra 
light coach varnish, applied with an oval 
three-quarter-inch camelhair brush. 

Varnish in a warm room free from 
dust, and keep the varnish bottle in a pan 
of hot water while you work. Applying 
varnish warm will make it flow more 
evenly, and it will set quickly, and dry 
with a high gloss. At first pass the 
brush round the rod, to coat windings 
evenly, then lengthwise, rubbing out 
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carefully, so that no drops will form. 
It is better to rub the varnish out well, 
and depend on two coats than to put on 
one thick coat. 

Dry in a warm place, free from wind 
and dust. An unused room is ideal for 
the purpose. 


A HOME-MADE CAMP TABLE 
Part II 
By a “Subscriber” 

By simply inserting the four legs un- 
der the ends of the stringers and guying | 
the four ends of the ropes to the ground, 
the framework of the table is complete. 
(3) To construct the top get an orange 
box and carefully remove the bottom and 


sides. Split these into strips which, when 
trimmed down, will be about one inch 
wide. 





Refer 











Fy 2.. 


THE FRAMEWORK COMPLETE 


It is not essential that all of the strips 
should be exactly the same width. But 
it is important that the grain should be 
perfectly straight, and that each strip 
should be approximately the same width 


from end to end. It may take several 
orange boxes to furnish the required 
number of perfect strips. It will take 
about thirty of the strips. And they 


should be cut a uniform length of 27 
inches. 

Take one yard of 10-ounce duck, and 
sew one end of it closely around one of 
the wood strips. The duck is 29 inches 
wide, and will extend one inch beyond 
the ends of the slats. Then cut the duck 
lengthwise up to the slat into three strips 
of equal width. And with the strips of 





Fig. 3 


duck for a warp, weave in the slats of 
wood, keeping them pushed up tight and 
uniform, until the mat is 30 inches long. 
See Fig. 3. Bring the ends of the duck 
around the last slat and sew it down se- 
curely, Fasten each slat to the strips of 
duck with a tack which will just go 
through the wood and clinch. Then turn 
the edges of the duck over the ends of 
the slats and sew it down between each 
slat. This will make a little pocket for 
the ends of each alternate slat. Then 
on the other side of the mat lay another 
sheet of duck and sew it securely around 
all the edges and between the ends of 
the slats. This will form pockets for 
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The “Open Season’’ Is Always Here 
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The moderate man is a boon to the community. 
Being neither narrow minded nor over indulgent 
he is the balance wheel of American life. 


And it is to the moderate man that we direct our 
best effort in making a remarkably mild and mel- 
low Whiskey— Wilson—Real. Wilson—That’s All! 


The Whiskey for which we invented the Non-Refillable Bottle 


FREE CLUB RECIPES—Free booklet of famous club recipes for 
mixed drinks. Address Wilson, 321 Fifth Ave., N.Y. That's All! 





| Have you a bird dog? Then you want 
Tre Am Trai 
By ED. F. HABERLEIN 
LETTER WRITIN | 'Force System Without Whip 
s A practical trainer of over 30 years’ e ience; whose system 
| A So = gg ae 16th —- — 
, a , . oo : ert made it famous. jew jon just out. itrat 
We have adde d a new service that will A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough 
save you time, trouble and stamps and snide in the art of training, handling and the 
‘ correcting of faults of the bird dog subservient 
yet—get for you just what you want. to the gun afield. Written especially for the 


On the Index to Advertisers page each novice, but equally valuable to the experienced 
ee scrs page ct handler. By following the instructions plainly 
month you will find an easy way to given, every shooter possessed of a little com- 


mon sense and patience can train his own dogs 
to perfection. if your dog is inobedient, does 
not retrieve, or if so, is hard mouthed, unsteady 
to point and «shot, chases rabbits, is whipshy, 
gunshy, etc., you will find ample directions how 
| to correct any such fault speedily and thoroughly. 


| Paper Cover, $1.00; Cloth and Gold, $1.50 
Special Off e 1 year sub. to Pield and Stream $1.60 ? Both fer 
er: Amateur Trainer (paper cover) $1.00) $1.75 


FIELD arid STREAM, 461 8th Ave., N. Y. 


. 
Folding, Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats 
Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage. carry 
by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than 
wood; used by U. S. and Foreign Governments Awarded First 
Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats 
for Outboard Motors Catalogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO., 


secure additional information about any- 
thing advertised in our pages. 


READ 


—the next to the last left-hand page. 


























691 Harrisen St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 











' r THE TOP any- 
; SI where 
Ate you will; 


pitch your 
“tent and stay awhile when- 
ever fancy strikes you; enjoy the 
benefits of sleeping in the open. 


Tent weighs only 15 lhbs., rolls into compact bundle and carried easily i 
car. Fastens to side of car—no poles—and entered from front to side. 


up in 8 minutes, 
Np CO Auto Tents 
and Cottages 


Above prices are prepaid anywhere, 
cottage, wall, tepee, etc. 


“Wagner” Awnings, tents, canopies, etc., have been famous for half a century 


THE CLEVELAND. =. BAG CoO. 
1882 East 40th St. Cleveland, eZ Wagner Awning 


\= Tent Division 
a COT: TAGE 


AUTO-TENT 8X6FT - 





3/750 







PYRAMID 
AUTO-TENT - $8.50 


Sleeps four people; set 


Write for Catalog on complete line of tents—automobile, 












WALL TENTS - ALL SIZES 
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Reader Be Served 


This first number in our new size shows many evidences of the 
way we work continually to serve our readers better—to give them an 
ever increasing value for the price of a year’s subscription. 


Despite the increased manufacturing cost and money well spent on 
decorative effects, new departmental headings, etc., we will continue 
to operate that coupon plan whereby a reader is saved time, trouble 


and money. 


Just indicate on the coupon below the Service (not page) numbers 
of advertisers from whom you want to hear further and we will forward 


your requests. 





INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 





We Guarantee 


the reliability and@ business integrity of the advertisers in our pages. In registering a complaint of un- 
satisfactory treatment it must be shown that, in the correspondence with the advertiser, mention was made 


of the advertisement having been seen in FIELD AND STREAM and the complaint must come to us | 


within ten days ofthe receipt of the goods. This guarantee does not cover Sale, Want and Exchange as in 
such transactions thereis sometimes dissatisfaction even when both parties are sincere and honest. See 
the Kennel Department for our method of insuring satisfaction in the purchase of dogs. 
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FIELD & STREAM, Printing Crafts Building, New York 


Gentlemen: 


Please have sent to me the iiterature, booklet, catalog or sample advertised by numbers. . . 


I want to know more about some of the articles advertised in the October number._ 


EE Se eo ere TITTT TT Tee TT CLOT Le tL State 


Street address........... 











the ends of the other slats, and keep 
them from warping or getting out of 
place. Tack the last sheet in the middle 
to the slats. This completes the top, 
which is simply laid on the frame so that 
the wooden slats will lie across the string- 
ers. Paint the wood and canvas thor- 
oughly. 

When set up for use, this forms a table 
27x30 inches and 27 inches high, which 
serves all the purposes of a dining-table, 
card-table and general utility-stand. 

To pack lay the top out flat on the 
ground and roll it up around the string- 
ers, legs, ropes, etc. It will then fit inside 
a canvas case 6x30 inches, and is Prac- 
tically unbreakable. 


HOME-MADE PYRAMID SINKERS 
By Twelve Thread 


If old dame Necessity, the ‘well-known 
mother of Invention, had not sent her 
daughter to my aid, I would have lost 
some of the best surf fishing after weak- 
fish which it has been my fortune to en- 
joy. The painful circumstances were as 
follows. It was a holiday and all the 
stores were closed for the day. The fish- 
ing having been good for some days, sev- 
eral of .us arose early and went to the 
beach to try our luck before breakfast. I 
was using a new 12-thread line of the 
tarred variety, with which I managed to 
get a backlash about every third cast, 
throwing away all my sinkers, three in 
number. In spite of my poor casting, I 
had been having good luck and when 
breakfast time arrived had four fish to my 
credit. The others of the party had no 
spare sinkers, so I was doomed to spend 
my day watching the rest fish unless I 
could devise some sort of sinker. . 

After breakfast when the others had 
left for the beach, I started rummaging 
around the house to see if by chance any- 
thing could be found which might be con- 
verted into a sinker. In the cellar I 
found some old lead pipe. In my tool- 
chest I had some plaster of Paris, an 
old iron ladle and some heavy copper 
wire. In the pantry I found an old broken 
tea cup. Here were the necessary imple- 
ments for making any number of sinkers, 

I first whittled from a piece of pine a 
model of a pyramid sinker, weight of which 
would be approximately four ounces. In tlie 
broken cup I dumped the plaster of Paris 
and poured in water until it became a thick 
paste and in this I placed the wooden 
sinker and allowed the mass to harden. 
When it was hard I pried loose the 
wooden plug and smoothed the sides of 
the mold. The lead was next chopped 
into pieces with the aid of a chisel and 
mallet and put in the iron ladle and 
melted over the stove. When soft I 
poured the lead into the mold and im 
it inserted the copper wire which had 
been prepared beforehand. I cut the wire 
into two-inch strips and with the aid of 
a pair of pliers made it into a loop, twist- 
ing the ends around each other several 
times and then bending them in oppo- 
site directions like the flukes of an anchor. 
These flukes kept the wire from pulling 
out of the lead when casting. The line 
was attached to the loop, which pro- 
truded from the broad end of the sinker. 
It was not long before half a dozen of 
these sinkers were made, and by this 
time the morning had passed and lunch 
was ready. After lunch we all went to 
the beach again and I certainly made up 
for lost time, luck seeming to favor mé 
Since then we have often made our owl 
sinkers, becoming more expert in time and 
turning out quite a workmanlike article. 
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EXCHANGE 


Thousands of readers of this magazine are looking for rods, reels, rifles, shotguns, revolvers, cameras, canoes, and the dozen and one other things 
which go to make up a sportsman’s kit. They are ready to pay a fair price for the very things you are through with. Every month they read over the 
advertisements on these classified pages in the hopes of finding the article they want. Meet them here, tell them briefly what you’ve got to offer, and 
RS see how short a time it will take to effect a’sale. Perhaps the “‘other fellow” has something you want and an even exchange can be arranged. Anyway, 
look over your old stuff, dig out what you don’t want, and advertise it for sale in these pages. The money will come in handy for some of the new 
things you need. The cost of this service is 5c per word. 
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FOR SALE—Canadian Speed Cutter. r 

ak- Knuth, 1525 Third Street,, Milwaukee, Wis. ains act the Wi 
en- REWARD for return of double barrel shot- = 

as un and case lost in Succasunna, New Jersey, Originator of fies Art in Taxidermy cy tg 
the atta August 26th. E. A. Whistler Everitt, tional repute Sgn 

envil, NeW jersey. If : cr ’ . “ gd say 

7 you wish your troph 
sh FOR YOUR HOME OR CLUB—Large, newly 2 ape your trophies mounted true tolife, 
ev- mounted Moose, Elk, Woodland Caribou, Rocky | § ip them to Colorado Springs, Colo. Medals 
the Mountain Sheep, Black and White Tail Deer | awarded at Paris, Berlin, _ Chicago, St. Louis. 

I heads of pool best class - every way. A a aa bn takes, ponds, rivers and over- 

letter or card from you will be greatly appre- jowed lowlands by planting wild 
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to on approval. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Union- | Sore Eyes, Rheumatism, Neur gia, Stiff Joints, Piles, fall delivery. I also have for sale i 
ast ville, Ontario. | cured or no charge. Write for particulars and free Live Wild Mallard Decoys. 

Pe INVENT SOMETHING—Your ideas may | sample. po ecg eg el pb pene gga bealthy. One 
, TE bing you wealth: our free book tells what to | ECZEMA REMEDY CO. Hot Springs, Ark. Madcon Square Garden Show in New York City tact 
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. ESTER, N. Y. | ducks in swarms. Free handy staking apparatus SAMUEL BRATT, Jr. - + - + = Oxford, Md. 
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Harmony 


Pipe Blend as the newest discovery 
in the art of blending tobaccos && 





Se ee 


cAnnouncement@ Harmony Pipe 


complished something NEW in smoking tobacco. It 
has succeeded in so intimately blending (or harmo- 
nizing) several different choice imported and domes- 
tic tobaccos that it has in reality produced a new, 
more delightful smoke flavor—ABsOLUTELY WITHOUT 
A TRACE OF DISCORD. 


Each of these tobaccos plays its own part in giv- 
ing Harmony its cool and characterful flavor. One 


I§¢ 


Inthe cream-colored 
nut-bréwn tin 


is used for its exquisite ARomMA—one for its “fruity” 
RICHNEss—one for its delicate PUNGENCy—one be- 
cause of its unusual swEETNEss—one for its full, 
mellow “sopy.” 


The result is a new, more delicious flavor — it 
might be called “rich mildness” so delicately does 
the rich savor of these tobaccos shade into mildness. 
But only your own, most cherished pipe can really 
reveal to you Harmony’s perfectly balanced taste. 


Lsgalts Myers Tobacco Ce. 


HARMON Y 


WA PIPE 


BLEND @ 

















WHERE TO GET IT: At clubs, hotels and most tobacco- 
nists. If your dealer cannot supply you, enclose 15 cents in 
stamps, and we will send you this full-sized 1% Ib. tin, pre- 


paid. Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., 212 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. . &——_ 


y 





TO THE DEALER: No one knows better than you that 
smokers have been waiting for a high-grade pipe blend at a 
reasonable price. Order Harmony Pipe Blend from your job- 
ber, 1 Ib. or more, and it will be sent direct from the factory. 
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4 ~ Modern Arms for Your Big 
Game Hunting Trips 


; ET your rifle dope from the old stagers who use 
their rifles month in, month out—and what you 
hear nowadays will be mostly Remington UMC. 
Each “open season. the prestige of Remington UMC High 
Power Rifles reaches a new high mark, 
Here are the Modern Arms used by seasoned sportsmen today: 
Re mington UMC High Power Autoloading Rifk I ive hot 
trigger for each shot s solid breech; h immerless, positive 
take-dow n, simple and ea vw ithout tools. 
Reminaton UMC Ay , P. u“ r Slide Action Repeat sa Six shot olid breech; 
compactness, b il ance and absolute safety. 


simply press 


satety devices; 


hammerless; magazine ensuring 





A kw here to get the he puns, ammur iti mn, sporting equipment in any 5 
town or cityt day in port ler . l direct sy 1 to the dealer that features 
these rifles—the Red Ba/) ar = Remington UMC ona store is the Sign / 
ot Sport men s Headquart r | 

Clean ? os? : : , REM OII - 
tron Powder . Lubr nd Rust Pr 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
Largest Manufacturers of F rearms and Ammunition in the W ‘or a 
Woolworth Building, New York 
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“As you like it” 


Choose your favorite method-- Stick, Powder or 
Cream. By following directions on the package you 
are sure of an abundant softening lather— making the 


shave a daily pleasure. 
The Stick The Powder The Cream 
that Shortens Press 


ric Wand of Shavy- The Powder out a little of the 

Rubbed on the face the Shave. Sprinkle a li Cream on the face, or on 
every motion softens the ES eS ae ae ) wet shaving brush ; 
beard. Save the dast bit ; then work up lather. The 
ind stick it on the new work up the lather on , Cream remains soft until 
stick. (Economy as well as face. The last grain is : the last bit is squeezed 


comfort with Colgate’s good as the first. from the tube 


With Colgate’s you avoid the mussy “rubbing in” with the fingers 


*s is sold evervwhere ask for it. Or send us 4c. in 
stamps for a trial size of Stick, Powder or Cream 


43, 199 Fulton St., New York 


l Lilac Imperial Toilet Water 


e—Colgate’s Ta , 


Colgate & Co., Dept. 
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As the finish to a perfect 
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